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. after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need, © * * As for 
your deceased friends 


and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Miers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


« e« @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


ee e @®  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e e @  @ _ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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THE BROKEN PLEDGE 


| bppetecreie gen publicity has been given to the brutality 
exercised upon the Cath@lic wong 6 by the ruling 
régime in Mexico. Insistent demands have been made 
that our Government face the facts and take reasonable 
action to rectify conditions south of the Rio Grande. To 
date the Government is apparently unconcerned. The 
situation may be of some value to the Catholics of the 
United States in revealing how negligible an impression 
such vigorous protests make from so large a body of 
American citizens. Such a reaction, however, does not 
relieve the position of our fellow-Catholics in Mexico. 

Were an additional motive needed to call attention 
again to the exasperating silence of those who could do 
much to ae a persecution, it is supplied by the recent 
appeal of the Bishops who form the Administrative 
Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Service. 
“We will . . . continue to urge our people to express 
individually and corporately their petition to our Gov- 
ernment that, in the réle of good neighbor, it use its 
good offices with the Mexican Government to restore 
religious liberty to its fifteen million citizens.” 

It is remarkable that any apathy can exist in the pres- 
ence of the overwhelming evidence which has come to 
the American public from such varied sources. Trained 
correspondents of the secular yp are now writing 
feature articles which confirm, by personal and recent 
observations in Mexico itself, the reports long since given 
to its readers by the Catholic press. When one of the 
group of advisers closest to President Lazaro Cardenas 
admits—to quote but one statement—that Mexico is 
heading towards Communism and that “we are directing 
all our energies towards this end,” it is pace ridiculous 
for other propagandists to protest vehemently that no 
such movement exists. 

Detailed information on precedents, wherein the 
United States fulfilled the réle of “good neighbor” by 
influencing foreign nations to cease persecutions, was 
listed with accuracy in THE SIGN (April) by Mr. Joseph 
Gurn. These documented facts referred to outrages 
which, for the most part, were in mo way connected 
with American citizens. So that even were the outrages 
committed’ against Catholics in some remote country, 
instead of under Communistic direction at our very 
door, we should expect at least a hearing and an answer. 


So 5 5 


HE fact is, however—and it is a vital point that has 

not been sufficiently emphasized and publicized—that 
the United States has a very definite agreement with 
Mexico which requires that Government to guarantee 
the religious yao of its own nationals and of for- 
eigners. We set this information on record for the 
benefit of our readers, lest they become befogged by the 
propaganda of those who would have us believe that the 
silence of our Government is justifiable. 

Source: United States Senate Document, Number 321. 
In answer to a Senate resolution, a series of questions 
was asked the President. The seventh question read: 
“What assurances have been given by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment as to the protection of foreigners and citizens, 
and particularly the free exercise of their religion in 
public or in private?” (Italics ours.) 

In his response the President transmitted to the Senate 
a letter to himself from the Secretary of State, con- 
taining various documents to which the Secretary refers. 
The Secretary writes: “The government at present 
existing in Mexico is a de facto government established 
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by military power which has definitely committed itself 
to the holding of popular elections upon the restoration 
of domestic peace. . . . With reference to assurances 
given by the Mexican Government concerning the pro- 
tection of foreigners and ‘citizens,’ particularly respecting 
the free exercise of religion, undersigned encloses a letter 
from Mr. Arredondo, dated October 8, 1915”: 


THE ARREDONDO LETTER 


Dear Mr. Lansing: Complying with Your Excellency’s 
request asking me what is the attitude of the constitu 
tionalist government in regard to the Catholic Church 
in Mexico, I have the honor to say that inasmuch as the 
reestablishment of peace within order and law is the 
purpose of the government of Mr. Venustiano Carranza, 
to the end that all inhabitants of Mexico without excep- 
tion, whether nationals or foreigners, may equally enjoy 
the benefits of true justice, and hence take interest in 
cooperating to the support of the Government, the laws 
of reform, which guarantee individual freedom of wor- 
ship according to everyone’s conscience, shall be strictly 
observed. Therefore, the constitutionalist government 
will respect everyone's life, property, and religious beliefs 
without other limitation than the preservation of public 
order and the observance of the institutions in accord- 
ance with the laws in force and the constitution of the 


Republic. (Italics ours.) (Signed) E. Arredondo. 


* 6 6 Sd 


) gr beer days later, Secretary Lansing wrote to Sefior 
Arredondo stating that the President of the United 
States “takes this opportunity of extending recognition 
to the de facto government of Mexico, of which Gen. 
Venustiano Carranza is the chief executive.” 

Here are the facts, not of Catholic propagandists, but 
from Government documents. Arredondo’s pledge was 
the culmination of informal diplomatic protests by the 
American Government on the subject of the treatment 
of Catholics in Mexico. And yet, as the Honorable 
Clare Fenerty remarked in the House of Representatives 
on April 25: “The final outcome of the Mexican pled 
to respect liberty of conscience. . . . appeared when 
new constitution of Mexico was — by the Car- 
ranza party on January 31, 1917, without reference to 
the people. An inspection of that instrument shows that 
every pledge made by the representative of the Mexican 
Government was deliberately and completely violated. 
The record made by the Mexican Government since the 
adoption of that constitution has shown an almost un- 
broken violation of rights which the Government prom- 
ised to respect. . . ‘Sic transit’ another ‘scrap of paper.’ 
Another pledge to America is broken and our present 
administration apparently does not care.” 

Is it too much to ask of our busy administration that 
it require the Mexican Government to give evidence that 
it will at last begin to fulfill those pledges? 

Is it too much to ask of all our readers that they con- 
tinue to pray for Mexico, and that they join heartily in 
the just protests of their respective societies and dioceses 


to the Government until such time as those pledges are 
fulfilled ? 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


P reparaTIONs are being made in Spaifi for an elab- 
orate celebration of the tercentenary .of the death of the 
great Catholic dramatist Lope de Vega, who died on August 
27, 1635. Lope de Vega, 
the Spanish Shakespeare, 
through his person and work 
has had a profound and be- 
neficent influence on Spanish 
Catholic life. His lyrics and romances are relevant of the 
most beautiful sentiments of devotion and his Autos Sacra- 
mentales are inspired by a sincere religious emotion. His 
work has been an inspiration to Spanish Catholic artists. 

Recent years have seen a renewal of the religious theatre 
in Spain. There are two outstanding figures in this work 
of Catholic revival—Peman and 


Catholic 
Drama 


( onsssenee is admittedly a rare virtue. Never- 
theless, one expects to find it in all—at least in a small de- 
gree. We sometimes wonder if the radicals are conscious 


of their more glaring in- 

Red consistencies. They bellow 

‘ with unequaled vociferousness 
Consistency for complete liberty of speech, 


of the press and of assembly. 
At any infringement real or imaginary of these rights, they 
clamor in their usual blatant manner. Yet if they were in 
power these would be the first rights to be denied their 
fellow citizens. 
No Red meeting would be complete without an anti-war 
demonstration of some kind. In Red parades the anti- 
war banners are always prominent. 








Marquina. The former’s El Divino 
Impaciente, a drama of St. Francis 
Xavier, has already played more 
than 3,000 times. Audiences de- 
voutly applaud the founders of the 
Jesuits in a country whose revo- 
lutionaries have long made them 
the first object of their attack. 


Others of Peman’s plays like 
Cisneros have been deservedly SIGN. 
successful. Marquina’s Teresa de 


Jesus and his dramatization of the 
autobiographical poem of Lope de 
Vega, La Dorotea, are of the 
highest merit. Both of these 
dramatists are militantly Catholic 
and their work is an interpretation 
of the Catholic spirit of Spain. 
Word comes from France that 
the Paris season this summer will 








Anniversary Number 


Since many of our readers may be va- 
cationing at some time during the next 
three months, we are herewith giving 
advance notice of our special August 
number, which will mark the fifteenth 
anniversary of the founding of THe 


We are taking this occasion to pre- 
sent several distinguished writers who 
will be new to our pages. 
none of our readers miss this special 
number, we request that any changes of 
address be sent to us in good time, It 
is suggested also that this is an opportune 
occasion to interest your friends in sub- 
scribing to THE SIGN, 


It is a tenet of Communism. that 
war is caused by imperialistic capi- 
talism. The private munition manu- 
facturers constantly instigate it. 
Communism on the contrary thinks 
of nothing but peace and of produc- 
ing consumable goods which will 
raise the standards of living among 
the people. 

With this in mind turn to Soviet 
Russia. There the Reds are not 
only in control but have been for 
years. What do we find? Between 
1927 and 1932 with a doubling of 
the production of coal, oil, pig iron, 
steel and copper, there was a de- 
cline of 31, 31, 40 and 59 per cent 
respectively in the consumption of 
meat, sugar, milk and eggs. All 
this in a country but little above 


In order that 











see the presentation in Notre Dame 


starvation rations—in places in the 





of a Passion Play written. by 

Peasant players of Thiersee 
in Austria are preparing to present their Passion Play 
which will begin this month. And in our own country 
fhe success of such plays as The First Legion and Green 
Pastures gives some idea of what may be accomplished in the 


_ field of religious drama. 


The modern theatre which took its rise in the Liturgical 
and Mystery plays of the middle ages, too often belies ‘its 
sacred origin by its vulgarity and downright immorality. 
Trends like those indicated by the plays just mentioned give 
one some idea of the good that could be accomplished if the 
theatre, instead of being left to the forces of evil, were di- 
rected to the raising of ideals and to the spread of the 
Catholic philosophy of life.. The theatre can be made a 
fruitful field of Catholic propaganda. 
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actual throes of famine. Into what 
channels then have the material resources of the country 
been poured? In a speech last January the Vice Commissar 
for Defense announced that in a year or two aviation equip- 
ment has increased 330 per cent; in four years the number 
of light tanks has increased 760 per cent, medium ones 792 
per cent; there have been increases in heavy artillery of 
210 per cent; army radio 1,560 per cent; submarine tonnage 
435 per cent; Coast guard boats 1,000 per cent; torpedo craft 
370 per cent. 

In a recent speech to the Red Army Cadets,. Stalin him- 
self admitted that the economy in food, schools and textiles, 
was for the sake of industry and this in turn was for 
military purposes. 

One must confess that consistency does not rate as a 
virtue with the Reds. 
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Daas the Nazi régime in Germany has become 
definitely anti-Christian, none can deny. Whatever Hitler’s 
personal opinions may be, it is quite evident that the men in 
the key positions in the Third 
Reich, the men who at present 
control the destinies of Ger- 
many, are opposed to the 
teachings and influence of 
Christianity. Their defiance is now open and violent. 

Every attempt is being made to harass Catholics, by the 
arrest of priests and nuns, by the iridignities to which pil- 
grims to Rome have been subjected on their return, by at- 
tacks on Catholic youth organizations, and a thousand 
other means. At the same time all protests, all attacks on 
the false principles underlying the Nazi philosophy are for- 
bidden under pain of severe reprisals. Many editions of 
Catholic papers have been confiscated. There is danger that 
all Catholic papers will be suppressed. 

Not. only are the Nazis exerting their power to oppose 
Christian activity whether Catholic or Protestant, but they 
are furthering the so-called Nordic pagan movement. 
Hundreds of marriages have been performed with pagan 
instead of Christian rites. On Good Friday a broadcast 
on the “Death of Baldur” was evidently contrived in oppo- 
sition to Christian belief in the death of Christ. The sport- 
palast in Berlin, devoted to Nazi mass meetings and un- 
available to Christians, was thrown open to a meeting of 
15,000 Nazi pagans who greeted attacks on Christianity 
with thunderous applause. Vicious attacks on Christianity 
are freely disseminated while replies are forbidden. 

The German Faith Movement parallels the pagan worship 
of reason in the French Revolution. This movement reached 
its climax when an actress appeared as the Goddess of 
Reason before a crowd of worshippers in the choir of 
Notre Dame in Paris. The Nazi worship of race, soil and 
blood, is just as unreasonable as was the worship of reason 
and just as ignoble. 


Nazis and 
Christianity 


AAA 


rr false accusations against the Church in 
Mexico have been repeated so often that they have come to 
be believed by their fabricators—and even by some ill-in- 
formed Catholics. The Mexi- 
can Catholic Church, it would 
seem, is different from the 
Catholic Church in other 
countries. .Elsewhere it has 
certain good qualities but in Mexico it has none. 

Certain of these accusations are particularly irritating. 
One is that the Church in Mexico is backward, she is op- 
posed to all intellectual and social progress. What makes 
this assertion especially provoking is the fact that practically 
all progress in Mexico has been due to the Church. 

A very high percentage of the population of Mexico is 
pure Indian or Mestizo. To the north is a country 
colonized by a people of Protestant culture. The principle 
followed was that the only good Indian is a dead one. Now 
the remnants of this race are herded together in reserva- 
tions. In Mexico the Church condemned enslaving the 
Indians and insisted that because they have immortal souls 
they were to be treated as equals. Whatever education and 
enlightenment they or the rest of the population have re- 
ceived is due to the Church. That it has not been greater 
is due to the lack of cooperation on the part of the Church’s 
enemies of the type now in control in Mexico. 

Another accusation against the Church in Mexico is that 
she became excessively wealthy. Yet her wealth consisted 
of churches, schools, colleges, orphanages and hospitals. She 
devoted it to the spiritual, social and physical well-being of 
the people. Hers was the task of education, of caring for 


Repetition 
Breeds Belief 











the poor, the sick and the homeless. Yet she is condemned 
for possessing the very means of performing these tasks 
of social and spiritual aid. The wealth she once possessed 
is now rapidly accumulating in the possession of such men 
as Calles and one can imagine how much of it will ever be 
used for the amelioration of the condition of Mexico’s un- 
fortunates. 
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Ax Arkansas Baptist parish has barred from member- 
ship all who drink liquor. Even those who drink beer ir 
the privacy of their own homes, as well as those who provide 
it for others, fall under the 
ban. Doctor Greever, Sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America,  an- 
nounces after a three months 
search of the Scriptures that the Bible does not demand 
total abstinence. 

One cannot but wonder if the Arkansas parish would 
admit Christ Who provided wine for the wedding feast at 
Cana. In view of this same New Testament incident, why 
should it take three months of research for a minister to dis- 
cover that the Scriptures do not insist on total abstinence? 
One might almost think that the case is just the contrary 
for in the book of Proverbs (31, 6) we read: “Give strong 
drink to them that are sad and wine to them that are grieved 
in mind.” 

We Catholics do not always appreciate the Divine Wisdom 
which has guided the Church through the centuries. She 
has been constantly confronted by extremes in morals as well 
as in doctrines, and is constantly assailed for being laxist 
or rigorist. She has been condemned for her laxity because 
she forgave apostates, adulterers and homicides, and for her 
severity because she made them do penance. Some decried 
her laxity in permitting relations between the sexes even in 
marriage while others accused her of rigorism in limiting 
it thus. She is lax in not condemning the body as essen- 
tially evil and degraded, and rigorist because she does not 
limit the horizon of human activities to its functions. In 
our own time we have heard her accused on the one hand 
for not pronouncing in favor of Prohibition and on the other 
hand for condemning divorce and birth control. 

But the Church continues serenely on her way, knowing 
that God—and probably posterity too—will justify her 
attitude. 


The Happy 
Medium 


AAA 


IL is queer, to say the least, that people dissatisfied with 
conditions in this country, should propose Communism as a 


panacea. They point to Russia as a proof of its beneficent 
effects. Some who have a 
° reputation for possessing @ 
Raya . certain amount of intelligence 
i 


and information are surpris- 
ing in their stupid proposal 
of the land of the Soviets as a paradise. They can and do 
read. But like John Haynes Holmes their faith in the Soviet 
paradise will waver only through actual contact with it. 
There is a striking example in a recent book on travel in 
Russia. 
sisters who had both lived in Russia before it went Com- 
munist. Both were married to chemical engineers. One 
couple emigrated to the United States. The other chose to 


remain—until it was too late. Last year they met again. The 
sister who had become an American was staying at the Savoy 
in Moscow, with whatever luxury that capital could afford. 
She was cultured, well-to-do, able to travel. 
her children to Harvard and Radcliffe. 


She had sent 


The author while in Moscow last year met two- 
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The other sister, laboriously scraping together enough 
rubles, struggling for the necessary official permission, fight- 
ing her way into a train, at last arrived in Moscow. She was 
dressed like a peasant, a kerchief over her head, her feet 
showing through her shoes. Her health was broken by the 
tortures to which she had been subjected in the early days of 
the régime in an effort to make her admit she had hidden 
money. Volumes would scarcel’ throw more light on the 
Soviet Paradise. 


AAA 
Te appropriateness of the canonization of Sir Thomas 


More and Cardinal Fisher at this particular time lies much 
deeper than its mere coincidence with the 400th anniversary 


of their deaths. Despite 

changes that have _ revolu- 

ee tionized the social, political 
isher 


and economic life of the 
world, there are singularly 
striking resemblances between the circumstances in which 
these two martyrs found themselves and the situation in 
many countries today. 

More and Fisher were faced with the alternative of re- 
jecting conscience and submitting to the exactions of a state 
which set itself up as supreme arbiter in matters religious 
as well as political, or of following conscience and paying 
the forfeit of their lives. 

The modern totalitarian state in Russia, in Germany, in 
Mexico and elsewhere, considers itself supreme in all de- 
partments of human life and activity. Under such condi- 
tions clashes with the consciences of individuals cannot but 
follow. In the persecutions that are inevitable it is surely 
a manifestation of Divine Providence that the Church now 
proposes to the veneration of the faithful this model layman 
and model churchman. 

Their courage, piety and unswerving loyalty to the Church 
should prove an inspiration to clergy and laity actually 
suffering persecution for conscience’s sake and to the many 
more who will certainly be subjected to it in the near future. 


AAA 


The great Triduum for peace which closed the Holy 
Year at the sanctuary of Our Lady at Lourdes was in every 
way a success. Bishop Gerlier who organized it had hoped 
for 100,000 pilgrims. The 
number was double that on 
the first day and was esti- 
mated at between 300,000 and 
400,000 on the closing day. 

The timeliness of such united prayer for peace is patent. 
That the appeal to Catholics to unite in prayer for that 
purpose should have received so hearty a response and from 
representatives of so many nations is evidence of Catholic 
awareness of the need to besiege heaven with prayers for 
peace. 

There is a certain fitness too that these supplications should 
have arisen from a sanctuary on French soil. France is 
today the most heavily armed nation of the world. Fear 
for her safety in face of German rearmament has caused her 
to redouble her efforts still further to increase her land and 
air forces. European peace will depend in no small measure 
upon the course followed by French statesmen. 


Lourdes and 
Peace 


A significant feature of the Triduum was the changed atti- * 


tude of French officialdom toward the Church. To ignore 
religion in all its manifestations has long been an inviolable 
tule of French official life. In this instance, however, the 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Pacelli, was met and welcomed by 
M. Louis Marin, a high Minister of State, representing the 
French Government. He was accompanied by other offi- 
cials who extended a cordial and gracious welcome to the 





Pope’s representative. M. Lebrun and M. Laval both sent 
telegrams. Surely this is a happy indication of the decline 
of anti-clericalism in France, which in itself holds out a hope 
for better things in the future. 
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"Wise Official Catholic Directory for 1935, published by 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, has just been issued and as usual 
gives occasion for comments. In general the figures offer 
matter for self-congratulation 
to the Catholics of the United 
States. However much mod- 
ern irreligion has made in- 
roads upon Church member- 
ship in the Protestant sects, it has not checked the steady 
growth of the Catholic Church in this country. 

The total number of Catholics for the year 1935 is given 
as 20,523,053, a gain of 200,459 over 1934. Comparison with 
preceding years indicates a steady and regular increase. 
There were 18,654,028 in 1925, and 16,309,310 in 1915. 

There have been considerable gains also in the number of 
clergy. There are now 30,250 priests while 23,579 students 
are being trained in 193 seminaries. There are 7 fewer col- 
leges and academies for girls listed and while there is an 
increase of 13 parochial schools, there is a decrease of 14,880 
in attendance. This decrease in colleges for girls and in 
parochial pupils, while it represents losses, is not to be exag- 
gerated in view of the difficult times through which we are 
passing. When one considers the extremely heavy burden 
of taxation that Catholics are bearing, it is really surprising 
that there have not been considerable losses in certain lines. 

The increase in converts is particularly noteworthy. With 
every diocese reporting, there were 63,845, as against 49,181 
for the preceding year. The increase is gratifying; never- 
theless some will object with reason in what they say, that 
the number is nowhere near what it could and should be. 
With evident signs of disintegration in the Protestant 
Churches and the actively pursued campaign of Communism, 
more would seek refuge in the one haven of truth if the 
Church were rightly presented to then:. 


On Our 
Way 
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To Bishop Vincent Wehrle of Bismarck, N. D., Bishop 
Timothy Corbett of Crookston, Minn., Bishop Joseph Busch 
of St. Cloud, Minn., and Bishop John Lawler of Rapid City, 
S. D., on the silver jubilee of 
their episcopal consecration. 


Toasts Within {To Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 


the Month Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, 
on the silver jubilee of his 
ordination. [To Rev. Joseph F. Eckert, S.V.D., of St. 


Anselm’s Church for the colored, Chicago, who has received 
300 converts into the Church during a pastorate of 3 years. 
{To Dr. Francis Gwen Rice, Professor of Chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, on his reception of the Mendel medal. 
{To Rev. James H. Killian, Chaplain of the Bridgeport Fire 
Department, for heroic rescue work in a fire at Trumbull, 
Connecticut. {To Monsignor Thomas A. McLaughlin on his 
appointment as Auxiliary Bishop of Newark. {To Angela A. 
Clendenin, Executive Secretary of the Catholic Action com- 
mittee of women of the diocese of Wichita, on being awarded 
the pontifical medal “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” §To the 
editors of the 120-year-old North American Review on its 
improved format and content as a quarterly. {To Monsignor 
William J. Flynn, Director General of the Marquette League 
for Catholic Indian Missions, on his elevation to the rank 
of Prothonotary Apostolic. {To The Southwest Coyrier, of 
the Diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, on surpassing. its 
goal of 100 towns fully subscribed. 


(CCATEGORICA 


Edited by N. M. LAW 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


TO THE NEW-ORDAINED 


MANY hearts will plead this month for friends in the words 
of John D. Sheridan, whose. lines appear in the excellently 
edited Capuchin Annual of Dublin, Ireland: 

But yesterday and he was one of us, 

Sharing the tumult of our boyish ways, 

And now he is a priest through all his days. 

His late-anointed hands 

Are wet with sacrifice. 

His whispered breath 

Can summon Christ again to mystic death. 

He is a priest for ever. 


Let not this glory dim, O Lord, 

This fervour fade. 

Always remember him 

Whom Thou hast made Thine Own Anointed. 
Keep his heart 

From all the dust of earth apart, 

And in Thy teeming comfort ever be 
Strength to his frailty. 


A SCIENTIST’S RELIGION 


AN interview with Michael Pupin, shortly before his death, 
is given in part in ‘‘The New York Times’’: 

The real purpose of science is not merely to make material 
things, inventions to increase wealth and comfort. If science 
does not help to give me and others a better faith to live by, 
a better understanding of the Creator, a closer relationship to 
God: so that I can better carry out the divine purpose, then I 
am a failure. The soul of man is the highest product 
of God’s creative handiwork. Now, after God has spent untold 
time in creating man and endowing him with a soul, which is 
the reflection of his image, is it reasonable to suppose that 
man lives here on earth for a brief span and then is 
extinguished by death? That the soul perishes with the 
physical body? That it existed in vain? 


CULTURE 


|‘ an article on the subject in Columbia, W. R. Titterton, 
who has occasionally contributed to the pages of THE SIGN, 
writes: 

Mental culture for its own sake is ignoble and it is sterile— 
except of vices. A good man trains his mind for a noble 
purpose. 

Of course the sustenance of your family is a noble purpose, 
and a man should be trained in mind and body to accomplish 
that. Also he should be trained to serve his neighbours; his 
city, his country. Above all he should be trained to serve his 
God. He is God’s soldier, he may be God’s Knight. But for 
that he needs soul-culture, the most needful and the most 
perilous of all. The man who prides himself on his fine body 
or his fine mind may be nothing worse than a fool. But the 
man who prides himself on his fine soul commits a mortal sin. 

One sign of true culture of any sort is a certain fine humility 
and a lack of self-consciousness. And these are the hall-marks 
of the culture of the soul. The soul is, must be, conscious of 
its shortcomings, but it should never be conscious of its virtues. 
Well, a true soldier never boasts of his courage, nor a true 
scholar of his wisdom. That old word “scholar” tells us the 
truth of it’ How much finer than “savant,” or “learned man !” 

If you reflect on what is the essence of culture you will 
perceive that most Catholic peasants are cultured, and most 
University professors are not. You will‘ perceive that a 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


machine-made civilization is the enemy of all true culture, an 
that in the Communist’s Leisure State there would be no self. 
culture at all. 


THE PRIESTLY FOUNDER OF BOYS TOWN 


RECOGNITION is given ‘‘The Woman’s Home Companion” to 
the splendid work of Omaha’s Father Flannagan: 

Boys Town, Nebraska, is a real town ten miles west of 
Omaha: with its own postal address, its separate place in the 
world and its own government. It has about two hundred 
citizens and all of them are boys under sixteen years of age, 
except of course for a few men like Father Edward J. Flan. 
nagan. He is the priest who started it seventeen years ago 
because, he said, “there isn’t such a thing as a bad boy.” He 
took three boys on probation from the juvenile court anda 
couple of other homeless lads who had somehow crept under 
his wing, and put them up in a vacant house. They got along 
so well that more came and he bought a farm for them. Now 
he has a completely non-sectarian community, Protesant and 
Catholic, black and white, foreign and native American—th 
only thing the citizens have in common being that they are 
boys. They grow their own food on their own soil. They have 
their own school; they learn various trades; they even have 
their own print shop. Recently they had a red-hot campaign 
for the election of mayor. According to the newspapers, to 
which we are indebted for the facts about Boys Town, there 
were mass meetings, stump speeches and all the stunts of 
electioneering. “So fast did the boys catch on to politica 
methods that some of the candidates managed to get a corner 
on most of the Christmas candy and when the campaign startel 
the day after Christmas they distributed it just as older 
politicans pass out cigars.” 

Altogether about thirty-five hundred boys have passed 
through this community. Many of them are now lawyers ot 
doctors or otherwise making good in adult work in variow 
parts of the country. And bear in mind that although foundel 
by an Irish Catholic priest, the place knows no sectarian dis 
tinctions and has sheltered boys of thirty-one different natior- 
alities. In this it is a miniature of the real America. In spite 
of fanatic fears and prejudices, America is still the melting pot 
and the metal we pour from it is the stouter because of th 
diverse elements that went tumbling into it. And men like 
Father Flannagan are our best steel masters. 


FINE LITERATURE 
ACHEN’S tribute in ‘‘Hieroglyphics,”” as quoted in the “‘Par- 
ish Monthly of St. John’s,”’ Philadelphia, Pa., should be read 
by all aspiring authors: 

“You ask me for a new test—or rather for a new expressi 
of the one test—that separates literature from the mass of stuf 
which is not literature. I will give you a test that will startk 
you ; literature is the expression, through the aesthetic meditt 
of words, of the dogmas of the Catholic Church, and thi 
which in any way is out of harmony with the dogmas is né 
literature .. 

“Don’t imagine that you can improve your literary chanct 
by subscribing to the Catechism or the Decrees of the Count 
of Trent. No, I can give you no such short and easy plan fo! 
excelling; but I tell you that unless you have assimilated tht 
final dogmas—the eternal truths upon which those things rest 
consciously if you can: but subconsciously if necessary, you cal 
never write literature, however clever and amusing you mij 
be. 

° “Think of it, and you will see that from the literary stant 
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point, Catholic dogma is merely the witness: under a special 
symbolism of the enduring facts of human nature and the 
universe; it is merely the voice which tells distinctly that 
man is not the creature of the drawing-room and the Stock 
Exchange, but a lonely, awful soul confronted by the Source 
of all souls, and you will realize that to make literature it is 
necessary to be at all events, subconsciously Catholic.” 


INDICTING EDITORS 


To may be squirming in editorial chairs when Arthur 
Guiterman’s contribution to the ‘Herald Tribune’ is read: 
Editors, editors, ponderously solemn, 
Building periodicals, column after column— 
Editors, editors, painfully meticulous, 
Losing all perceptible sense of the ridiculous— 
Editors, editors, ludicrously serious, 
Finding jocularity wholly deleterious— 
Editors, editors, formidably numerous, 
Pretty nearly all of them are anything but humorous. 
Editors, editors, draw a holy ring about 
Sacred themes and persons that one must not write a 
thing about. 
Editors, editors are rooted in formality 
Even when they tell you how they love originality ; 
They swear that they have sought for it, yearned for it, 
despaired of it, 
But every time it comes to them—oh, how they are scared 
of it! 


REVOLUTIONARY FORTUNES 

HAT modern dictators have found their writings profitable 

is indicated by the observations of the ‘‘Catholic Fireside’’ of 
England: 

Revolutions make literary fortunes. Herr Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” has been translated into 14 languages. Nearly 1,900,- 
000 copies of it have been sold. 

The average price per copy is about 10s. The average 
royalty is believed to be about 1s. 8d. 

That gives Hitler a net profit of nearly £160,000. But he 
is more fortunate than other literary revolutionary leaders. 

His profits are in marks, not as yet depreciated. There is 
no law forbidding him to accept them. 

M. Stalin is Herr Hitler’s runner-up among revolutionary 
best-sellers. His collected speeches are sold it millions of 
copies. They are displayed prominently in every bookshop in 
Russia. 

M. Stalin would take his profits in depreciated and worthless 
roubles if he could take them. He cannot take them, because 
members of the Communist Party are not allowed anything 
above a modest maximum salary. 

Signor Mussolini, next on the list, is an old journalist. His 
literary fortune is made not from books but from articles. He 
times them perfectly. They appear in papers in every country. 

Because they contain important expressions of policy they 
are the most highly prized, and the most highly paid, of any 
revolutionary leader’s writings. 


ON READING GERTRUDE STEIN 


THE following essay from the pen of a 15 year old girl is 
about as good a description of the mental confusion resulting 
from trying to read Gertrude Stein as we have seen. 
in “The Publisher’s Weekly”’: 

Another literary item from a Junior High School comes to 
us by way of Margaret Spicer of the Greenwood Book Shop 
in Wilmington, Delaware. This is an essay “On Reading 
Gertrude Stein” by Nancy Wescott, 15 years old, who is in 
the Ninth Grade in the Friends School in Wilmington. Here 
It is as it appeared in the Whittier Miscellany, the school 


Reprinted 


‘Paper : 


“I take the book. I sit down. I read, but I do not read. 
I see words. My head is in a whirl. It whirls. It’s whirling, 





it’s whirling, it’s whirling round. 
the page. I am still surprised. 

“T am astonished. There is nothing. It means nothing. 
There is nothing there. Nothing is anything. There isn’t 
anything that means anything. Everything means nothing. 
There isn’t anything that doesn’t mean nothing. 

“T think, maybe it is begun at the end. I look at the end. 
The end is not the beginning. The beginning is not at the 
end. There is no beginning there. There is no beginning at 
the end. There is no beginning at the beginning, either. 
I think there is no beginning.” 


I am surprised. I turn 


MONEY IN STAMPS 


FOR the past two years the Mission Department of THE SIGN 
has asked our friends and readers to send us cancelled stamps. 
Those who have helped our Missionaries in this way will be 
interested in this observation from America: 

Unscrupulous stamp dealers are yearly mulcting Catholic 
charitable and mission agencies out of thousands of dollars. 
We are informed that many of these dealers, knowing that 
people give their stamps for the missions to convents, schools 
and mission units, compile lists of these places and ask them 
to sell direct, instead of sending them to mission stamp 
agencies which can get a better price for them. The mission 
stamp agency knows the honest dealers and the dishonest ones. 
It studies the catalogues, knows current prices, the variations 
in common stamps, and all the thousand-and-one little tech- 
nicalities which make all the difference between a fair price 
and an unfair one. One community we have heard of thought 
it had an honest dealer, and sent him a trunkful of washed, 
high-value, out-of-issue stamps and got $15 for them. The 
dealer was duly grateful, and threw in a ten-dollar Mass 
stipened “for his mother.” No wonder! Among the lot was 
a Round-the-World Graf Zeppelin envelope which was worth 
far more than the whole amount received. In another case 
a dealer offered fifty cents to a dollar a pound for pre- 
cancels, commemoratives, and National Park issues to a com- 
munity, whose name had been “suggested by a friend.” The 
catch was that this dealer would make from 2,000 to 3,000 
per cent profit on the deal. He might even make more, on 
a gamble, for, as all philatelists now know, there are likely 
to be rare varieties of printing in such a large number of 
stamps which would yield the dealer a fortune. 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


A PEAN of praise (?) is quoted by ‘The Living Church’”’ from 
an anonymous source: 
Cheer up, Grandma! Don’t you cry! 
You'll wear diamonds by and by. 
When the Townsend Plan goes through, 
How we all shall envy you. 
Uncle Sam has money-mills, 
Made to grind out brand new bills. 
He will champion your cause, 
With his Old-Age Pension laws. 
You will find the poor relations 
Sticking like the League of Nations. 
No more worry over bills, 
Butcher’s duns or doctor’s pills. 
No more panic over rent, 
Leave that to the government. 
You can soar away full-fledged, 
With the over-privileged. 
Dine on squab and caviar, 
Sport a stream-line motor car. 
When the blizzards “bliz’’ a bit, 
Off to Palm Beach gaily flit. 
Lead a life on pleasure bent, 
But you must spend every cent! 
Whoopee! Grandma! Keep alive! 
Life begins at sixty-five! 


Where Are the 1920's? 


By Victor Luhrs 


Ix the book Only Yesterday there is 
a reproduction of a fashion plate of 1926. 
The models, dressed in ridiculously short 
gowns, and sporting hair that appears to 
have been sawed off rather than bobbed” 
and forms like capital I’s, looked more 
like scarecrows than women. It was not 
so long ago that such clothes were the last 
word in style. Insane is too mild a word 
to describe how they look today. These 
clothes were typical of many things that 
were stylish in the post-war, pre-depres- 
sion decade. They broke away from any 
traditional shackles (with a gusto!) and 
went their own way without going any- 
where in particular. They now look a 
thousand times more comical than the 
fashions of the so-called gay nineties, so 
ridiculed in 1926. 

The 1920’s are almost completely passé, 
to borrow one of their expressions. 
Divorce, so much the rage then still ex- 
ists, but it has become increasingly bor- 
ing. We still have liberals of the type to 
whom Freud, college professors and radi- 
calism are the only things sacred, but 
they are not taken so seriously any more. 
However ultra-modern they may regard 
themselves, they are antiquated. They 
are not unlike a pugilist who receives a 
blow that knocks him out without para- 
lyzing him, and who still answers the bell 
without realizing he has been finished. 

The ’20’s were odd old days. I remem- 
ber how the old Sunday |WVorld used to 
feature Tea Table Discussions in which 
anemic intellectuals debated whether 
children should be taught the facts of life 
before or after they reached the age of 
six, or whether marriage should be modi- 
fied till it became unrecognizable or 
thrown out altogether. Then there was 
the big Red Scare, followed by the dan- 
gerously sentimental reaction in favor of 
things Communistic. 

During the last half of that decade any- 
one who dared to say anything against 
the Soviet Union was considered as back- 
ward as if he had defended Queen Vic- 
toria’s moral code. Many well-to-do in- 
tellectual asses, anxious to be “broad- 
minded” at any price, espoused the cause 
of Communism, though emphasizing 
their admiration for the free love and 
anti-religious programs of Moscow 
rather than its share-the-wealth policies. 
Communistic publications like the New 
Masses ridicule this type of support. If 
the Reds ever succeed in getting in con- 
trol in the United States, those intel- 
lectual snobs that supported them will be 
among the first to find themselves in 
prison. 


Mussolini’s Fascism was the form of 
government for smart moderns of the 
1920’s to attack, and with slavish obedi- 


“ence to their degenerate liberalism they 


attacked it. Today, the most noticeable 
results of this intellectual chastisement of 
Fascism, is the addition of a Hitler to a 
Mussolini, with a Mosley and an O’Duffy 
biding their time. Religion was so hope- 
lessly “dead” in those days, that any 
dreams of reviving it seemed foredoomed. 
The only “religion” for which intel- 
lectuals of those days might have had a 
kind word, was the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes’ views on Tammany Hall. 

I used to wonder where those self- 
certain intellectuals received the idea that 
“nobody ever went to church anymore ?” 
If the fools ever attended the eleven 
o’clock Mass in my church and had to 
stand in the aisles or be piled six in a pew, 
they would know better. However, Sin- 
clair Lewis in one of his many theatrical 
moments climbed the pulpit of a Kansas 
Baptist Church where he challenged God 
to strike him dead and then did not die; 
and Sinclair Lewis won the Nobel Prize 
in Literature. Therefore, ‘nobody ever 
went to church anymore.” 


HEN there was the other side of the 

picture, the Invisible Empire of the 
Krusading Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan. How fearful the Klan used to 
seem! I used to think they were the 
most vicious enemies the Catholic Church 
ever had. Now I know better. It is 
these self-styled “fair-minded liberals” 
who are the vicious ones. They are more 
bigoted, ignorant and hypocritical than 
the over-advertised K.K.K. ever was. As 
a matter of fact, 1 am now almost sym- 
pathetic, not with the excesses, but with 
the foolish zeal of the Klan. I sometimes 
feel like donning a spook’s robe myself 
and assuming the title of Imperial Wiz- 
ard. Anything to liven up a bit the mass 
of Indifferentists. 

Where are the other snows of the 
1920’s? What happened to the familiar 
slang and the wisecracks ? Could-we have 
been perfectly sane when we talked like 
that? Or could we have been perfectly 
rational when we chanted “Day by day in 
every way, I’m getting better and bet- 
ter?” And whatever became of H. L. 
Mencken since he broke down and mar- 
ried a wife? I might also ask what be- 
came of the horse and buggy? 

While the jazz tempo is still very much 
in prominence, I notice that many of the 
old favorites and much classical music is 
now demanded by the radio audience. 
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Also Dickens and Carroll have managej 
to break into the movies. Much of the 
“joy” of the 1920’s is burning itself out, 
The liquor habit alone seems to be doing 
as well or better than it did in the 1920s 
But since repeal, liquor, rather than aleo. 
holic hair tonic, is being consumed by 
many (though not all) of the great 
American public. Occasionally one sees 
a drinker choose his wine with discrimi 
nation and sip it, rather than pour it into 
him. We may yet learn the Europeanar 
of drinking without intoxicating our 
selves. 


HE whole insanity of the flapper 

decade, usually dubbed by its victims 
under the general heading of that much 
maligned word “Liberalism,” is definitely 
assuming a defensive attitude. A good 
indicator of this appeared in the January, 
1935, issue of Scribner’s in which Ean- 
est Boyd penned a sort of swan song 
defense of this “liberalism.” In it he 
attempts to fight back at the “Chester- 
belloc monster” which he would prob 
ably have ignored five or ten years ago, 
The February, 1935, issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury (the old “Feed Yow 
Brain” monthly) has sunk to an article 
of nun-baiting by an “ex-priest.” It is 
beginning to look as if the Catholic 
Church can no longer be shelved. 

The “Chesterbelloc monster” was one 
of those things that was supposed to have 
been dead, but which like Sinclair Lewis 
in the pulpit simply refused to die. Itis 
embarrassing, to say the least, when it 
becomes necessary to grapple with some 
thing you thought you had buried, par 
ticularly when the “corpse” is attracting 
more and more interest daily. At preset! 
the “Chesterbelloc monster” is more tha 
holding its own against Freud in many 
intelligent circles. Furthermore, “Ches 
terbelloc” is on the offensive and Freul 
is declining. I wonder which side will k 
“dead” when we look back on the 1930 

Follies on the part of its opponents 
might prolong the life of “1920ism,” fo 
indeed it was its opponents’ follies, rath! 
than its own brilliance which made i 
shine at all. But now there are ampk 
indications that its end is near. It entered 
with a big noise, defying everything, bt 
its declining days are humiliating, atl 
its passing is expected to be quiet. Whe® 
it is completely dead, I would like to sug: 
gest for its epitaph: “I was born of wat, 
nursed by prohibition, lived in a speak 
easy and died with ‘The country is fu 
damentally sound and business conditio® 
are good.’ ” 
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Frederick V. Williams 


With their clergy in exile, Mexican 
Catholics throng to Church. Insert: 
Archbishop Orozco, now in hiding. Our 
correspondent tells of his visit to this 
heroic prelate, and brings a message to 
American Catholics. 


wo heroic figures of the Church 
stand out in the eyes of the Mexican 
people in their struggle to rid them- 
selves of the Bolshevik power that is 
seeking to crush religion in their 
midst. Everywhere I traveled in 
Mexico I heard their names mentioned 
by people in whispers, because prices 
are on their heads and they will be shot 
if they are caught. 

One is Archbishop Orozco of Guada- 
lajara who has returned from exile in 
the United States and is hiding in dis- 
guise “somewhere in the State of 
Jalisco,” and whom I was privileged 
to interview. 

The other was Bishop Manriquez y 
Zarata, “the fighting bishop of Huejut- 
la,” who after imprisonment for a year 
in a narrow and dirty cell in Mexico 
City is in exile at San Antonio. 


ee ee 


It was in Mexico City that I sought 
permission to interview personally 
Archbishop Orozco. At first I was told 
it was impossible. Not even his priests 
are allowed to see him. Instead he 
goes to them and in disguise. 

“Why?” I asked. “Because,” was the 
reply, “the man who sees Archbishop 
Orozco naturally knows where he is 
hiding and if that man is caught he will 
be tortured to tell where he is. And 
so,” continued my informant, “the Arch- 
bishop takes the risk himself. He goes 
to his people. He will not allow them 
to come to him.” 

Finally I managed to secure permis- 
sion to see the Archbishop of Guadala- 
jara whose name is now woven in 
legends in Mexico. It was a long and 
tortuous ride. In my telling of this 
meeting with the prelate whose life the 
Mexican Communists now seek I must 
necessarily give no hint of where and 
how I found him. 

The State of Jalisco has been called 
“The Catholic Heart of Mexico.” Here 
the padres from Spain in the early cen- 
turies left the imprint of their Faith so 
deeply that I doubt if there are any- 
where in the world more devout or loyal 
Catholics. Jalisco—in which Guadala- 
jara is the principal city—has suffered 
for this Faith. There is a cuartel out- 
side of Guadalajara that the mothers and 
fathers of the city still pass with a 
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shudder, for it was in here that the 
soldiers of Plutarco Calles from 1926 to 
1929 shot many a son, 

The shootings are still going on but 
very quietly. They no longer follow 
trials. In fact the old bloody cuartel of 
Guadalajara is now seldom used for the 
butcheries. Instead a lonely hillside or 
a darkened highway is used for the 
swift executions of those men who will 
not give up their Faith. So Jalisco, 
where the Catholic Faith burns bright- 
est, is under the shadow of the bitter 
persecution of religion in Mexico and 
Catholics in that country continually 
fear for her. 


T is here that Archbishop Orozco 

hides, and in various disguises ad- 
ministers his spiritual state while the 
soldiers and police hunt him with 
promises of fat rewards if they get him. 
I vowed that whatever might happen I 
would not reveal where I found Arch- 
bishop Orozco and so they—I will say 
they—took me to him. Even when I 
reached this isolated place, so like a 
fortress now in the manner in which it 
was guarded, I encountered difficulty in 
reaching the prelate. 

He is guarded by Indians. These 
Indians love him. They would die for 
him. They are suspicious of everyone 
who seeks him. They stared silently at 
me. Their eyes spoke plainly. Those 
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eyes, burning into mine, said: “You are 
a stranger. You are an American. We 
cannot understand why you, of all 


people, should be allowed to see our 
We 


Archbishop. love him. 
betray him 

Incidentally these are the Indians 
whom the Communist leaders in their 
propaganda against religion throughout 
the world claim were rebbed by the 
Church. How strange that such men are 
willing to die for that Church. 


If you 


T was a hovel, half beneath the 

ground, a place where you would hesi- 
tate to stable an animal, that I found the 
\rchbishop. I entered a single room, a 
bare room, with open doors and win- 
dows, tell-tale signs to the initiated of 
escape for priests in Mexico, a room 
with but a simple table and two chairs. 
There was no sign of ornament or com- 
fort, or shrine or religious picture. 

The room was empty. I took off my 
hat and sat down in one of the chairs 
and waited. Could this be the home, 
the cathedral of an Archbishop? Ironi- 
cally I thought of explanations made by 
officials of the government in Mexico 
City to a group of American visitors: 

“There is no religious persecution in 
Mexico. The Catholic Church has 
nothing to complain of.” 

And here I was in a hovel whére an 
Archbishop was forced to hide for his 
life, a prelate whose name was on every 
tongue, a prelate who was loved as 
children love a kind and gentle father. 

An elderly man came into the room. 
[ glanced at him. He was shabbily 
dressed. He held a sombrero awkwardly 
in his hand. I did not rise. I took him 
to be a servant. He smiled and put his 


hand in his pocket and drew forth a 
ring and put the ring on his finger. It 
was the Papal ring of an Archbishop. 

I rose and knelt and pressed it to my 
lips. There raced through my mind 
pictures of our own Archbishops in the 
United States, officiating upon their 
thrones in their cathedrals at great 
functions. Suddenly the whole vision 
of this bitter persecution of the church 
in Mexico swept upon me. The gentle 
pastor seemed to sense my emotions. 
When I arose he said lightly: 

“You did not expect to see an Arch- 
bishop living like this. When you re- 
turn to the United States tell your 
people how one lives in Mexico.” He 
was well aware of the risk he ran, of the 
fate that awaited him if he was cap- 
tured. 

“T am in God’s hands,” he said simply. 
“So many young priests have died, that 
the death of an old Archbishop does not 
matter.” 

“This is my cathedral,” he continued 
with a wave of his hand about the tiny 
room. “I will show you 

There was a hush. He went to a place 
in the room, a secret hiding place and 
brought forth—the Host. Even as the 
early Christians in the catacombs of old 
Rome hid the Blessed Sacrament from 
those who would desecrate it so did this 
prelate of the persecuted Church and 
his children hide their Host from the 
vandals of the Commune. 

The Archbishop told me that his altar 
and vestments were hidden too, and then 
he took me to his bedchamber. It was 
even a smaller room and so bare and 
poor. A bed, a chair, a table, a wash 
basin with a pitcher filled with water, a 
single towel. That was all. 


LOYAL CATHOLIC STUDENTS IN A MEXICAN CITY, BREAKING UP A DEMONSTRATION BY 
THE POLITICALLY INSPIRED RADICAL ELEMENT 


We lunched on fruits brought us by 
one of the Indians, a giant who, when 
he saw me on friendly terms with his 
Archbishop, smiled reassuringly as much 
as to say, “We are sorry we did not 
trust you. It is all right. You are our 
friend. You will not betray him.” 

I spent three hours with Archbishop 
Orozco. Simply, graphically, sadly, he 
told me the story of the persecution, | 
wish all America, all the world might 
have heard him then. He spoke without 
bitterness, but he spoke with a firmness 
that was militant. It was the children 
he was concerned over. 

“We who are old in the Faith can 
stand the fire,” he said. “It is for the 
children that I am concerned. We can- 
not allow them to be taken from us. God 
does not wish that we stand idly by and 
see them defiled.” 

The sun was sinking behind the 
mountains when I quietly left the re- 
treat of this saintly prelate. I carried 
with me messages to his friends in 
Mexico City and in the United States, 

“Be careful,” he warned as I hid 
them. And riding away my guide said 
to me, “If what the Archbishop has 
given you is found on you it will mean 
that you would be forced to tell where 
you saw him.” 

“T would not do that,” I said. 

“No? My friend when a man has 
matches lighted under his feet, when—” 


FEW days later I was back in 
Guadalajara where masses are 
celebrated in homes in secret and where 
discovery of those masses means death for 
the priest and jail for the people and 
confiscation of the home by the govern- 
ment. What a beautiful city it was; yet 
what a sad city! Its great churches 
crowded, the people praying before bare 
altars. Without mass, without priests; 
but before those empty sanctuaries the 
people prayed. And soldiers everywhere. 
In one of these churches I found three 
hundred women wearing black, in 
mourning for the banished mass and 
priesthood, and kneeling in silent 
prayer. They were young womel. 
Their faces, uplifted to the cross on 
the altar, were beautiful in their devo- 
tion. The priest who in disguise accom- 
panied me to the church told me that 
many of them had lost fathers and hus- 
bands and brothers before the firing 
squads of the Communist soldiery. Yet, 
he said, their spirit, their faith was u- 
daunted. 

He stepped to the altar. They knew 
him. In fact he was known to hundreds 
in Guadalajara and the police would pay 
a price for his betrayal but no one be- 
trayed him. This priest stepped to the 
altar and raised his hand and said: 

“Here is a friend from the United 
States. He knows your story, he knows 
how you have suffered. I. have asked 
him to say a word to you from Catho- 
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lics in the United States who are your 
friends.” 

And so, on the steps of the altar, I 
talked to these women and I told them 
that many of their Faith in the United 
States were aware of the persecution 


. they were undergoing and that they 


were trying to help them. In the best 
way I could I tried to leave a word of 
encouragement, of something like cheer. 
But when I left the church I thought of 
the many in our country who are indif- 
ferent to the fate, who view this perse- 
cution of Catholics across the border as 
something apart from their own lives 
and religion, and who will not realize 
what the Commune in Mexico means 
until it has come upon them with all its 
frightfulness in the United States. 

For what I have seen in Mexico 
convinces me that if these fires of 
the Commune lighted by Moscow in 
Mexico are not put out they will eventu- 
ally burn here. And the destruction will 
be even greater. 


T was even in Guadalajara that I 

heard again the name of this other 
bishop—Bishop Manriquez—the fight- 
ing bishop of Huejutla—who with 
Archbishop Orozco the people idolize 
for their firmness and courage against 
the persecution. 

I found Bishop Manriquez when I 
crossed the border at San Antonio. He 
was living in a tumble-down old white 
house, on a shabby side street, sharing 
his poverty with the orphans of Catho- 
lics killed by the Commune in Mexico. 

The love that Catholic Mexico bears 
for Bishop Manriquez is born of the 
sacrifices he has made and the courage 
he has shown. This Bishop was put to 
actual physical torture by Calles’ hire- 
lings in Mexico City when jailed. For 
a year he was held in a tiny, dirty cell 
in prison. To make his incarceration 
worse, they put in the same cell with 
this heroic figure of the Church, moral 
perverts and imbeciles. But his enemies 
failed to break his spirit. They finally 
let him escape. Now they regret it, for 
if there is one man the Commune in 
Mexico would rather lay hands on than 
any other it is “The Fighting Bishop of 
Huejutla.” 

I have been unable to ascertain just 
how many thousands of pesos are on 
his head for his capture or how many 
times they have tried to get him in their 
clutches again. But there are 250,000 
Indians in his diocese who love him so 
dearly that they will avenge his death 


most terribly if he is ever caught and 


killed. 

He is truly a heroic figure of a man, 
tall, brave, upstanding, with finely cut 
features and piercing black eyes. When 


- you meet him, even without knowing 


the great story behind him, you can 
Visualize him in bronze. 
Bishop Manriquez is both gentle- 


man and scholar and is gifted with a 
burning eloquence in speech and pen 
that has been the means of keeping the 
fires of his Faith burning in communities 
where the persecution was the severest. 
In him there is vested, as in Archbishop 
Orozco, the deepest confidence of the 
people of Mexico and to these men the 
Catholics of Mexico, more than to any 
others, look eventually for deliverance 
from the religious persecution. 

Bishop Manriquez was the first of the 
militant bishops of Mexico to refuse to 
bow to the will of the Commune. He 
sacrificed everything. Now he lives in 
the severest poverty in San Antonio. He 
might long ago have gone back to his 
palace and cathedral in Huejutla had he 
permitted the Communists to educate his 
children, but he elected to stand firmly. 
By that stand he has done probably 
more than any one else to hold fast the 
Catholic lines in Mexico. You hear 
him mentioned wherever you go. 





VY X 

Bishop Manriquez (in exile) : “There 
can be no compromise. The Commu- 
nists... will not keep their word with 
the Church. These men seek the de- 
struction of religion. They would 
exile God. . . There can be no truce 
with wild beasts. 





“This is not only a Catholic problem. 
This persecution in Mexico in reality 
is a menace to the United States. If it 
succeeds it will go into your own 
country. This is Moscow in Mexico. 
It is the Commune in America.. A 
Frankenstein is at your door. It is in 
our country.” 


— af 


“The Bishop Manriquez says this—or 
the Bishop Manriquez would never 
countenance that—or what would the 
Bishop Manriquez think of us if we let 
our children, go to the Communist 
schools ?” 

Then there are his Manifestos. The 
Communist government is kept busy 
trying to get them and burn them, but 
they pass swiftly from hand to hand 
and are treasured and read and handled 
until they are shreds: I saw them in 
every part of Mexico. Catholics would 
motion me aside and from the innermost 
recesses of their clothing draw forth a 
worn. piece of paper. It would be a 
Bishop Manriquez manifesto or sermon 
or admonition to stand firm. and.hold to 
the Faith. 

I talked to this Bishop in his little 
upstairs room. He wears a shabby cas- 
sock. There was the miserable little 
iron bed and the poor little washstand 
and the table piled with papers and his 








pen. So poor were his quarters that I 
said to a priest who took me there that 
a sum of money should be raised to give 
him some comfort and luxury according 
to his station. The priest smiled: 

“Bishop Manriquez would not take it 
for himself. He would give it to the 
poor. We have been trying to buy him 
a mattress for a long time, trying to 
give him some decent sort of comfort 
—but he insists that the money be spent 
with the poor in Mexico, that it go 
across the border for their relief in the 
persecution. His will is iron and he 
will not even let us buy him a new 
cassock.” 

I shall never forget the interview I 
had with Bishop Manriquez in his poor 
little bedroom in the tumble-down white 
house on the shabby little San Antonio 
street. We stood and looked out of the 
window as he talked. There was a di- 
rectness and simplicity beneath the 
burning eloquence of his recital of what 
was going on across the border that 
inspired me. I could understand why 
thousands swayed to his will and words 
in this time of stress. 

“There can be no compromise,” he 
said. ‘The Communists—the Calles and 
Cardenas and Canabals will not keep 
their word with the Church. These men 
seek the destruction of religion. They 
would exile God. This is a time for the 
strength and firmness of the Christian 
martyrs of Rome. There can be no 
truce with wild beasts. If your house 
were on fire you would put out the fire. 
If madmen invaded your home you 
would not compromise with them. 

“This is not only a Catholic prob- 
lem. This persecution in Mexico in 
reality is a menace to the United States. 
If it succeeds it will go to your country. 
This is Moscow in Mexico. It is the 
Commune in America. A Frankenstein 
is at your door. It is in our country. If 
this monster of Bolshevism is not 
stopped in Mexico you will find. him in 
your own country soon and Catholics 
and non-Catholics in the United States 
will suffer alike.” 


N the floor below there was the 

tramp of little feet. They were the 
feet of little children, youngsters or- 
phaned by the persecution, little sons and 
daughters of Catholics who had died 
with “Viva Cristo Rey” on their lips; 
children snatched by this great Bishop 
in his shabby cassock from the Com- 
munist schools of the government that 
had killed their fathers. 

The voice of a child reached us—a 
plaintive note in Spanish. A shadow 
crossed the face of the “Fighting 
Bishop of Huejutla.” : 

“The little boy is asking where his 
father is,” he said simply. “He is ask- 
ing when we are going to take him home 
to see his father. His father was killed 


because he was a Catholic.” 





By Arthur O’Brien 


"Tae struggle between the Church 
and the state is as old as Christianity. 
It marked the Church’s first efforts to 
exist in a pagan state which made gods 
of its emperors. Before legal toleration 
came with the Edict of Constantine in 
312, the Church was regarded by the 
jealous, centralized authority of Rome as 
a pernicious state within a state. The 
contest between the two powers remained 
throughout the Ages of Faith when 
ecclesiastical and political authority were 
often indistinguishable in practice. Later 
the struggle was bitterly contested when 
kings began to proclaim their own rights 
as divine and absolute. 

Today, ina so-called era of democracy, 
the problem remains unsolved. In Russia 
and in Mexico events have gone dis- 
astrously for the Church. In Italy, not- 
withstanding a truce-like concordat, there 
remain the seeds of continued difficulty. 
In Germany and in Spain, there is evi- 
dent determination on the part of lead- 
ing groups to silence the Church and 
destroy her political influence. In the 
United States the contest has been 
less unfortunate. However, during the 
present time of stress we witness, even 
among Catholics, a panicky fear of the 
Church’s voice in public affairs of state. 
It has been blandly assumed and treinch- 
antly stated that if the Church will be 
so good as to confine herself to preach- 
ing principles of justice and piety, busi- 
ness and politics will make their owf ap- 
plications of these same truths. 

This fear and resentment does not 
proceed from any particular policy which 
the Church advocates so much as from 
grounds of principle. The Church is 
viewed not only as interfering in things 
which are not her concern but also as 
fomenting unrest and undermining good 
government. We read in the editorial 
columns of a prominent newspaper that: 
“By bringing political, economic and 
social problems within the doors of the 
church they are insuring discord where 
there should be harmony and justified 
revolt where there should be obedience. 
We think the preachers who are willing 
to accomplish this do not belong in the 
pulpit and should not be permitted to use 
its authority for political power.” Re- 
cently the criticism was also directed 
against one well known priest that if he 
wished to speak of political problems he 
should take off his Roman cassock. 

This superstitious doctrine of com- 
plete separatism unfortunately cloaks a 





SHALL THE CHURCH 
BE SILENT? 


serious error under a certain element of 
genuine truth. Politics is a term that 
may be understood in two senses. On 
the one hand, it frequently means the 
little-honored art of gaining office and 
profiting therefrom by privilege. The 
politician in this sense is usually con- 
ceived as the vote-getter. The norm of 
his platform is usually expediency and 
popular appeal. His chief objective is 
to retain office. In politics of this kind 
the Church claims no part beyond ad- 
monishing her subjects of the general 
responsibility of voting. She has more- 
over warned her own representatives of 
the dangers of purely party politics. 
In its ancient and more respected 
sense, politics means good government. 


It is the art of statecraft whereby the 


earthly needs of society are provided 
for. It embraces international, economic 
and social questions. From politics of 
this sort, the Church cannot be entirely 
separate. The doctrine of complete sep- 
aration, sincerely proposed by many, un- 
fortunately supposes that life can be 
lived in sections or sealed compartments. 
The fact is that all departments of life 
merge into a perfect whole of which poli- 
tics and religion are fundamental ele- 
ments. Politics is the general manage- 
ment of a nation’s life; religion is the 
ordering of life towards God. In the 
vast scope of statecraft there are bound 
to be principles of justice involved. Our 
own government was born in a bitter 
struggle for the most elementary jus- 
tice. No state, least of all ours, can 
ignore the ethical principles pertaining 
to recurring problems, such as the living 
wage, graft, public decency and morals, 
education, marriage and divorce. These 
things are the concern of both state and 
Church. 


O speak about any matter relating 

to religion and morals is the duty 
of the Catholic Church. For her own 
subjects she claims supreme authority in 
questions of faith and morals. For all 
mankind, she is the destined Church. To 
non-Catholics she has the mission of 
proclaiming her doctrines. Thus she 
speaks openly and in the market-place. 
In this duty she recognizes no barrier, 
no limitation, either of governments or 
of corporate interests. 

It is frequently said that the Church 
should apply herself to pure religion. To 
those who make this assertion, religion 
means something separate from life, 
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something beautiful and detached, a 
worship for Sunday. Such confinement 
cannot be the mark of a living faith. Re. 
ligion is in every phase of life. Of old, 
it has been called a “way of life.” Scrip. 
ture itself says “The just man liveth by 
faith.” It is true that at times religion 
soars into the highest reaches of con- 
templation, towards a life that seems far 
removed from this earth. Yet at other 
times it probes ineconveniently into the’ 
prosaic affairs of every-day existence, 
Religion, in fact, comes closer to being 
the whole of life than any of its other 
factors. It is not content to preach prin- 
ciples. It condemns vice in the concrete 
and in cases of public scandal may even 
stigmatize the person himself. Religion 
puts its hand into business and points 
out dishonesty. It speaks of politics, 
economics and private marriage moral- 
ity. When speaking of these things she 
is most criticized. The honesty of the 
criticism, however, is readily open to 
question when one considers that the 
same people who accuse the Church of 
interference and demand that she remain 
in the realm of theory are often the first 
to complain of her as being ineffectual 
and out of touch with life. 


HE Church has always been con- 
cerned with ethical considerations 
in government, especially with distribu- 
tive justice. The Faith is implacably op- 
posed to any absolute state which would 
silence the Church and completely ab- 
sorb the individual on whom Christianity 
sets such a high value. Social justice 
was born anew with Christ in the 
manger. At the time of his coming the 
individual was a creature of the state. 
Whatever consideration was shown him 
in the days of the Roman republic was 
destined rapidly to disappear in the new 
Roman empire. Christianity was just 
beginning with an era to be marked by 
an absolutism and tyranny which would 
call on men to adore as gods emperors, 
living and dead. 
Against this insane pretension 10 
power, the Church claimed the right to 
raise her voice. Christ’s bold declara- 
tion that the Sabbath is for man, not man 
for the Sabbath is symbolical of the posi- 
tion Christianity assigned to the indi- 
vidual. It was written into the very 
heart of the new religion that all men 
are created equal in the eyes of God. 
The great destiny to see God was ap- 
pointed for all and was to be achieved 
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in the measure of a man’s personal 
sanctity. Only in the Christian system 
could the humblest slave be raised to the 
altars and set up for the veneration of 
the rich and poor, patrician and bond- 
man alike. Christianity made the wife 
something more than a chattel and pro- 
claimed the child its father’s sacred 
charge. Similarly it set up the indi- 
vidual as something the state must pro- 
tect rather than use. 

In the Middle Ages, the Church con- 
tinued to insist on justice in govern- 
ment. Under the feudal system, authority 
rested on the oath of fealty. The Church 
by her prestige supported this sacred 
allegiance and also by her recognized 
authority dispensed subjects from their 
oaths when tyranny destroyed the oath’s 
usefulness. 


T is not surprising then to find the 

Church in the Middle Ages still pro- 
claiming the existence of certain rights 
and moral principles anterior to any form 
of state government. The greatest doc- 
tor of the Church, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, wrote in the thirteenth century: 
“To ordain anything for the common 
good belongs either to the whole people 
or to someone who is vicegerent for the 
whole people.” In another place he said: 
“The ruler has power and eminence 
from the subjects.” Of revolution he 
wrote: “If any society of people have a 
right of choosing a king, then the king 
so established can be deposed by them 
without injustice, or his power can be 
curbed when by tyranny he abuses his 
regal power.” 

Americans will recognize these views 
as similar to those set forth in our own 
Declaration of Independence. In that 
document, we have inherited three hon- 
ored beliefs: that men have certain in- 
alienable rights, that governments exist 
for the purpose of securing these rights 
for men and that these governments de- 
rive their just power from the consent 
of the governed. The discussion of 
moral principles in government is at the 
heart of the American system. 

The idea that the Church should be 
entirely separated from politics was 
born of the Protestant Reformation. 
With the authority of the Church and 
the unity of Europe broken, there re- 
mained only the absolute king and the 
intensely nationalistic state. With the 
Church in the background royal power 
was doubled and in order to prevent any 
intrusion of the Church in the future, 
kings invested themselves with so-called 
divine right. From that, it was easily 
stated that the king could do no wrong. 
The Church was to become a mere de- 
partment of state or go her way entirely 
divorced from affairs of government. 

At this critical juncture, the Church 


raised her voice again in the interest of 


justice. She gave to the world two 
champions, the Jesuit writers, Suarez 


and Bellarmine. They taught again that 
the great principles of justice are prior 
to the state and that the power of gov- 
erning is derived from the consent of 
the governed. They defended not only 
popular rights but the right of the 
Church to express her views. Inci- 
dentally, the whole Society of Jesus fell 
victim to political tyranny when its 
shameful suppression was brought about 
by the influence of the Bourbons of 
Spain and France. 

Absolute states have always feared 
the criticism of the Catholic Church. 
Her power has been attacked or crushed 
in Russia, Mexico, Germany, Italy and 
Spain. She opposes the views that a 
self-sufficient state is independent of 
moral considerations, that natural rights 
have their origin from the government 
or that the state alone may determine 
where and how these principles are to 
be safeguarded in their application. In 
this connection, it may be noted that 
successful repression of the Church and 
of her so-called interference has not re- 
sulted in any good for the people. They 
surely have not gained by the absence 
of the Church’s influence and the con- 
centration of state power. As a matter 
of fact there is probably less liberty in 
Europe today than there was even before 
the futile war to save democracy. 


VIDENCE does not show that the 

Church in her various practical pro- 
nouncements is seeking political domina- 
tion or exciting rebellion. On questions 
of purely secular policy the Church has 
no comment. In fact, the things about 
which the Church has spoken in these 
days are comparatively few. As for re- 
bellion tending towards Communism, it 
may be recalled that the Church has been 
earnest in condemning Socialism in all 
its dangerous forms. It is not so long 
ago that the present pontiff recalled the 
teachings of the great Leo XIII, in his 


own letter, Quadragesimo Anno. The 
same Leo, however, even in the days of 
strong socialistic agitation, indicated the 
difference between Socialism and social 
legislation. In his letter on The Condi- 
tion of Labor, he wrote: 

“Here, then, it is in the power of a 
ruler to benefit every order of the State, 
and amongst the rest te promote in the 
highest degree the interests of the poor; 
and this by virtue of his office, and with- 
out being exposed to any suspicion of 
undue interference—for it is the province 
of the commonwealth to consult for the 
common good. And the more that is 
done for the working population by the 
general laws of the country, the less 
need will there be for particular means 
to relieve them.” 

Progressive legislation looking towards 
better working conditions has always 
aroused its opponents to the cry of 
Socialism. Undoubtedly the alarm of 
revolution will always be the excuse for 
keeping privilege firmly entrenched and 
silencing the voice of the Church. 

It is rather during times of stress and 
agitation that the voice of the Church 
should be most clearly heard. It is a 
strange optimism that would ask for 
pious platitudes while the world is burn- 
ing around our heads. Far from court- 
ing her own destruction, the Church 
will go down in defeat rather if she 
has been mute and inactive. After 
the World War, many considered the 
Church responsible for not averting that 
disaster, even though she was excluded 
from the high councils of the nations. 
Today a new and peculiar crisis has 
arisen from which two opposite results 
are possible. Either the long-suffering 
common man may emerge with a greater 
liberty than ever before or he may find 
himself more horribly enslaved. The 
situation may be settled by arms or by 
peaceful means. At such a time as this 
the Catholic Church cannot be silent. 














The Last Reward 


By Miriam Benham 


wus pregnant joy we drink from cups that spill 
An effervescent foam into our days, 

Of momentary happiness, and still 

We drain the hungry dregs until the trays 

Of life are littered with the empty cups. 

And empty cups sing praise of empty deeds. 
All well for one who knows no soul, and sups 
Without a taste of bitter gall, and pleads 

For things this life alone can give. But in 
His goodness, God ordained that for the one 
Who drinks with faith the bitter and the thin, 
Rewards beyond the brilliance of the sun 

Will be bestowed; the happiness of death, 
Beside St. Joseph, and holy angels’ breath. 














WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


This Eleventh Article of a Series of Seventeenth Century 
Leaders Describes the Influence of a Protestant Protagontst 


Wis OF ORANGE 
is the last but one of the typical 
figures of the great 17th century 
Drawn Battle” between advanc- 
ing Protestantism and Catholic 
resistance. There were many 
Williams in this family, and 
more than one have the title of 
Orange. But when one talks of 
‘William of Orange” without 
additional words, one generally 
means this particular William of 
Orange, who became, so far as 
the rich men of England could 
make him so, the King of Eng- 
land at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. On the Protestant side of 
the battle he corresponds to— 
though a man of far less impor- 
tance—the Catholic Louis XIV. 
He stands for the successful 
Protestant resistance which 
caused the battle to be a drawn 
one; just as Louis XIV, his con- 
temporary, stands for the later 
declining, but still most power- 
ful, Catholic tradition in the 
west of Europe. 

Of how far Louis XIV fills 
this rdle, and-how the very fact 
that he does not fill it altogether 
but only in a mixed way is 
characteristic of the time, I shall 
describe in my next and last 
article, the twelfth of this series. 

William of Orange, the an- 
tagonist of Louis, is then typical of the 
Protestant side of the “Drawn Battle” 
in every way. 

To begin with, he is typical of the 
way in which the great leaders who 
made the survival of Protestantism pos- 
sible, and secured its further expansion 
were not—as had been the early zealots 
of the Reformation—men chiefly oc- 
cupied with religion. They were men 
chiefly occupied with political power, 
and to an almost equal, sometimes to a 
greater extent, with the great personal 
income to be derived from _ political 
power. They were not men chiefly 


marked for their enthusiasm against the 
Catholic creed and practice, but rather 
marked for their determination to es- 
tablish their independence from the old 
unity of Europe, and men who depended 
for their power upon wealth. 

The way in which William III came 





By Hilaire Belloc 





WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


into the great quarrel was as follows: 
The family, of which he was the head, 
was the ancient family of the Counts of 
Nassau; Nassau being the name of a 
town and of a medieval government, 
district or county, in the western part 
of Germany, near Wiesbaden. 

These Counts of Nassau had been 
the officials governing the district, and 
their past had become hereditary and 
feudal not long after Charlemagne. 
William, therefore, was the representa- 
tive of a family something like a thou- 
sand years old. He counted among the 
very ancient and high nobility of west- 
ern Europe. This family of Nassau had 
married one of their women to the feudal 
Chief of the town and district of 
Orange, on the Rhone, near Avignon, 
just at the time when the Reformation 
was beginning to stir, that is, shortly 
after 1500. The last Prince of Orange 
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in the regular line died childless 
in the years when Henry VIII 
of England was agitating for his 
divorce, and when the Reforma- 
tion in Germany was beginning 
to strike deep roots. He left his 
Lordship of Orange by will to 
his nephew of Nassau, and 
thence onwards the family of 
Nassau, or rather the successive 
heads of the family, were called 
“Princes of Orange.” 

As yet they were only impor- 
tant, ancient and fairly wealthy 
nobles of that old feudal sort who 
were becoming (with the Renais- 
sance) modern local rulers. But 
one of them who came immedi- 
ately after (generally called 
“William the Silent”) happened 
to fall heir to several very large 
fortunes which all concentrated 
upon himself. As quite a young 
man he was already one of the 
richest men in Europe, and hada 
corresponding power in the poli- 
tics of the day. This William, 
Count of Nassau, was born a 
little before Henry the VIII 
married Anne Boleyn; and died, 
assassinated, a little before the 
failure of the Spanish Armada 
expedition against England. He 
was, roughly speaking, a con- 
temporary of Queen Elizabeth, 
but a few years older. This 
elder William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, has obtained in history the 
name of “William the Silent” in rather 
an absurd fashion, and he certainly has 
no right to it. 


ET us see how that name arose. Asa 
very young man, or rather boy, he 

had been a sort of hostage at the French 
Court to insure the carrying out of @ 
treaty between the King of France and 
the Emperor Charles V. Many years 
afterwards when he had abandoned 
the Catholic religion and was in full 
rebellion against his legitimate. sov- 
ereign, he brought out a cock-and-bull 
story to the effect that during his youth 
at the French Court the King had con- 
fided to him a plot for massacring all 
Protestants. He himself, William, 
boasted that on hearing this terrible 
news he had been horrified, but had 
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cunningly kept silent; and he gave it to 
be understood that it required no small 
courage and intelligence for a youth of 
his years to have acted so discreetly under 
the circumstances. 

The story William thus told long 
after in later life is an obvious false- 
hood. He said not a word about it be- 
tween the supposed time of its taking 
place and the moment when, according 
to his account, he chose “to release it.” 
That a powerful King would have con- 
fided such a vital State secret to a lad 
is even less credible than the story of 
the plot itself, or the likelihood of the 
boy and the man remaining completely 
silent about it for half a lifetime, dur- 
ing years when the news would have 
been of vital importance. However, the 
times were fanatical. Almost anything 
was believed by one side against the 
other. William was astute and he got 
away with it. The Protestant side of 
Europe affected to believe the story, 
which you will now see solemnly re- 
peated in most of our textbooks; and 
that comic nickname “The Silent” re- 
mains attached to William, and will 
presumably always so remain. 


HIS William “the Silent” being the 
wealthiest and the most important 
subject in the Netherlands was tempted 
to take the lead in rebellion against the 
lawful Government of those countries. 
The lawful Government was that of 
Philip II of Spain. There was nothing 
unnatural or odd about the King of 
Spain being thus also monarch of a 
district which is today divided into Hol- 
land and Belgium. Political power over 
widely separated European districts 
went in those days everywhere by 
legitimate descent; and Philip of Spain 
was the inheritor, through the woman 
of the Burgundian house, of those who 
had been the lawful monarchs ruling 
the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands. These provinces and their great 
mercantile cities had prospered under 
the house of Burgundy, to which they 
were much attached, and, after that 
house had ended in an heiress, it seemed 
to them quite natural and right that her 
heir, Philip, should be their monarch. 
But there were two troubles ahead. 
The first, much the most important, 
was the outbreak of the great religious 
rebellion against Catholicism, which led 
to rioting and fighting between Re- 
formers and Orthodox all over the west 
of Europe. The second was the fact 
that the great kingships of the day were 
tending to become absolute and to neg- 
lect local liberties. 
Now the great trading towns of the 
Netherlands, which were the maritime 
emporiums for the vast traffic of ‘the 


-Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 


(Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, Lille, Arras, 
Bruges, etc.) had, like all mercantile 
communities of the later middle-ages, 





enjoyed a large measure of local self- 
government. They were jealous of any 
encroachment upon this. When the Re- 
ligious Revolution broke out, with its 
violent local riots and disturbances, fac- 
tion fights of Reformers against Ortho- 
dox—the fact that the King of Spain 
stood for the old orthodox tradition 
made it natural that those who feared 
for their local political liberties should 
in many cases flirt with the new revolu- 
tionary ideas in religion and this they did. 
In other words, a considerable number 
of the principal merchants and rich men 
in the towns of the Netherlands took up 
Calvinism; and this new religion was 
slightly allied to the religion of those who 
had broken out in the riots and looting of 
Church property, including the accom- 
paniments of murder and torture. (The 
tortures which the revolutionaries had 
inflicted upon the monks were particu- 
larly horrible.) 

The regular Government of Philip II 
set out to suppress these disorders, but 
it needed money for the task. The money 
which had been sent for the paying of 
the troops was held up in the English 
ports on its way from Spain by the 
man who governed England in the name 
of Elizabeth, William Cecil. The Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands was there- 
fore forced to levy a special tax to re- 
place the*money. This tax, in a com- 
mercial community like that of the 
Netherlands, was intensely unpopular, 
and armed revolt broke out all over the 
country. This was the opportunity for 
the rich men who wanted to make po- 
litical capital out of the troubles and 
increase their income at the same time, 
and of these the richest naturally became 
the leader. Therefore the multi-million- 
aire. William “the Silent” appeared as 
the chief name in the rebellion. For a 
long time he hesitated to abandon his 
religion, but it seemed upon the whole 
the card to play, for though the rebel- 
lion was not mainly religious but mainly 
political and economic, Calvinism was 
part of the driving power behind it. 
Philip II, King of Spain, to whom and 
to whose family William had owed 
everything, outlawed William “the 
Silent,” and a Catholic zealot shot and 
killed him in the year 1584. It is char- 
acteristic of the times that this assassina- 
tion took place in.a convent which had 
been confiscated and robbed by William’s 
family. You may see to this day the 
marks of. the bullets against the wall of 
the door where he fell, in the town of 
Delft. 


FTER that the family of Orange 
(Nassau) though not uninterrupt- 

edly head of the rebels of the Netherlands 
remained always the typical leaders. The 
second son of William “the Silent’ was 
a great soldier in the struggle of the 
Calvinist merchants of the northern 
Netherlands against Spain, and when 





things settled down in the middle of 
the 17th century (more than sixty years 
after William “the Silent’s” assassina- 
tion), a younger son of his was the 
chief man in Holland, which had by this 
time become practically independent. 
The son of this chief man, whose name 
again was William, married the Princess 
Mary of England, sister of Charles I. 
He died in November, 1650, and just 
after his death his wife bore the son 
who was again christened William, the 
hereditary name of the family, and he 
became known in English history as 
“William III,” William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange and King of England. 


HE child born under such strange 

circumstances grew up of a mixed 
sort. He was not without energy, though 
it was of a morose and silent kind. He 
had a strong aquiline nose, piercing 
eyes, and his dwarfish body, suffering 
from poor health and later from asthma, 
was not without vigor, but he was sul- 
len and vicious. He was in general de- 
tested by those who came closest in con- 
tact with him, except the favorites whom 
he loaded with gifts and who were in 
some unknown degrees partners in his 
vices. The first of these was a certain 
Bentinck, a man of good family. Later 
in life William very disgracefully took 
up with a handsome young man of un- 
known origin, called Keppel. When it 
came to marriage he had the good for- 
tune to get for a wife his first cousin, 
Mary Stuart, grandchild, like himself, 
to Charles I of England, and daughter 
of James, Duke of York, who was later 
to be James II of England. The mar- 
riage was intrigued for, perhaps re- 
luctantly, but at any rate decisively, by 
Charles II, who was King of England 
at the time, and who wanted to keep 
a part in both camps, Catholic and 
Protestant. There were no children of 
that marriage, and the Princess Mary 
was next door to being deficient, so un- 
intelligent was she, but the extreme im- 
portance of the marriage lay in this, 
that the wife this young William of 
Orange had married was the next heir 
to the throne of England at the time 
when her father, James II, should suc- 
ceed his brother, Charles IT. 

This Mary, William’s wife, had been 
brought up a Protestant, as a piece of 
state-craft insisted upon by Charles II, 
her uncle, who was the reigning king 
during her girlhood. He hoped thus to 
save the dynasty by counteracting the 
effect of his brother’s conversion. 
Mary’s mother, Anne Hyde, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Clarendon, a woman of 
strong character and intelligence, had 
been converted to Catholicism, and she 
had brought over her husband, James, 
Duke of York, Mary’s father, who was 
the immediate heir to Charles II. By 
the time James became King, Anne 
Hyde was dead. There was no boy to 
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inherit the kingdom after James II died. 
James II’s second wife, Mary of 
Modena, was of bad health and had lost 
her children. It was believed she would 
have no more. When this Catholic king 
came to rule, it was over an England 
which was by this time Protestant as 
to the great majority of its inhabitants, 
and as to a large minority of those in- 
habitants violently anti-Catholic (espe- 
cially in London). Yet even those who 
most disliked the idea of the Catholic 
James being king over the country, and 
who had intrigued against his succes- 
sion, were half prepared to accept him 
—because they took it for granted that 
he would be succeeded by his Protestant 
daughter Mary, the Princess of Orange. 
Not only was she a Protestant, but she 
was married to the man who was re- 
garded as one of the leaders of the 
Protestant cause on the Continent of 
Europe. 


T was in 1685 that James II had be- 

come English King. The discontent 
of the active Protestant minority led to 
rebellions in Scotland and in the South. 
They were easily put down, That in 
the South had been led by an illegiti- 
mate son of the late King, Charles II. 
This illegitimate son was called the 
Duke of Monmouth. He had no par- 
ticular religion, but he took up the 
Protestant cause with violence, and 
naturally enough, as .it was his best 
chance of getting rid of his uncle, James 
II, and of capturing the throne for him- 
self. He gave it out that Charles II had 
married his mother. A very large num- 
ber of the more intense anti-Catholics 
in the country believed this legend, and 
a still larger number were preparéd to 
let it pass for truth so that they might 
have a Protestant champion immediately 
at hand against the reigning Catholic 


king. But when Monmouth’s rebellion . 


had been put down, and Monmouth him- 
self executed, there remained even for 
those who believed that Monmouth had 
been legitimate, no leader of the Protes- 
tant cause, no one whom they could 
regard as a possible substitute for 
James II, except his daughter Mary, and 
her husband, his son-in-law, William 
of Orange. 

The whole thing was mixed up with 
the now determined policy of the rich 
English families to take over the gov- 
ernment of the country, and in their 
own selfish interests to destroy what 
was left of power in the crown. There 
was not much left of such power. The 
crown had become the puppet of the 
wealthy landed classes in England, who 
assumed the government of the country 
unchecked, through their two great com- 
mittees, the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, which were composed 
of their own landed class. They would 
far rather have had a new king, 
who should owe his nominal title to 


them, than to have the legitimate King 
James, who had behind him the full 
traditions of monarchy. But to these 
traditions, the masses of the English 
people were still strongly attached, and 
the wealthier classes who desired to get 
rid of the king and to take over the 
Government for their own advantage, 
could not openly upset the principle of 
monarchy in the face of popular opposi- 
tion. It would be their object, I repeat, 
to have someone called king who should 
replace James II, but they would take 
care that this new king should have little 
power and should be their servant. 

So things stood until, in the fourth 
year after James’ accession, a son was 
born to him, and the child lived. That 
changed everything. A Catholic king, 
surrounded by many Catholic advisers 
and friends, one determined to preserve 
royal power, and insisting upon relig- 
ious toleration (so that the Catholic 
minority, which was something from an 
eighth of the people upwards, should 
have offices of trust in spite of their 
religion) had now an heir who would 
be brought up in his religion, and who 
ousted his half-sister Mary, Princess of 
Orange, hitherto the natural successor 
to her father. 

But those who were determined to get 
rid of James were not disarmed by this 
misfortune which had befallen them. 
There followed a series of the worst 
plots, conspiracies, and falsehoods in 
English history. A perfect orgy of 
lying, cheating and betrayal. William 
of Orange sent over to England an il- 
legitimate relative of his, who had mar- 
ried an English wife, giving him the 
special message to congratulate James 
on the birth of an heir, and at the same 
time to intrigue secretly with anyone 
he could get hold of for turning James 
out and the new-born child with him. 
William of Orange further began to 
intrigue in Holland for the support of 
the Dutch. He began to try to raise 
money from the Dutch bankers on the 
securities of the taxes which he would 
be able, if he were made king, to im- 
pose on the English. While he was do- 
ing this he protested in the loudest 
manner his loyalty to his father-in-law, 
James, and continued to proclaim that 
loyalty until the very hour of sailing 
with a large expedition to invade James’ 
Kingdom. 


AMES had a considerable army with 

which to defend his throne, but the 
officers were drawn from the landed 
classes who were conspiring against the 
throne and were ready to betray their 
King. William’s force landed in Devon- 
shire. It was made up of mercenary 
soldiers drawn from every country, with 
only a few Englishmen among them. 
Most of the officers were Protestant, 
French rebels, and the strongest thing 
in the force was the finely disciplined 











and armed Dutch (Blue) Guards gf 
William himself. 

There was no battle, because jus 
when the issue would have been joined 
James was betrayed. The leader of 
those who betrayed him was John 
Churchill, later Duke of Marlborough 
whose career as a soldier James him. 
self had made. The Prince of Orange 
marched on London. The Dutch Guard 
occupied the western part of that town 
and appeared before the Palace. James 
was thrown out, and the rich men who 
had helped William of Orange mace 
him their king. After long negotiations, 
he and his wife were declared equi 
partners, King and Queen side by side; 
so that the reign of the usurper is now 
officially known as that of “William and 
Mary.” 





OLITICALLY the thing was a com. 

plete revolution, or coup d’état: that 
is, an illegal, unconstitutional act of 
force by which a legitimate Government 
is supplanted. The English hereditary 
monarchy was disposed of, and a new, 
unheard of title called ‘Parliamentary 
title” was substituted for right of birth 
The legitimate King, James II, lived 
on in France, protected by the King of 
France, his cousin Louis XIV. He at- 
tempted to get back his throne with the 
help of the French King, both through 
an Irish land campaign and through a 
maritime one in the Channel. He failed 
in both enterprises, and died at the be- 
ginning of the next century, within a 
few months of the son-in-law who had 
betrayed and dethroned him, and some 
time after the unnatural daughter who 
had aided her husband to act in this 
manner. The claim of the legitimate 
line was not given up, but their Catholi- 
cism was a fatal bar to their restora 
tion, and they died out within a century, 
their attempts to regain the throne all 
proving futile. 

In this way the work of the Reforma- 
tion in England was accomplished. 
What had been, when James II was be- 
trayed, an active minority of the nation 
—about sixteen per cent of the whole— 
still in actual Catholic practice (and 
many more in varying degrees of sym- 
pathy with the old religion) dwindled 
to an insignificant handful. Within one 
long lifetime, by, say, 1760, the Catho 
lics had fallen to be less than one pet 
cent of the population. 

In the great “Drawn Battle” of the 
17th century, of which England had 
been one of the principal fields, the de- 
cision, so far as England was concerned, 
was complete. The Protestant cause had 
completely won, more completely by 
far than in any other country in Europe. 
With that victory the name of William 
of Orange, though he was a servant 
rather than a master throughout, al- 
though he followed rather than led, will 
always be associated. 
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Your Insurance Problem 


Further Important Information on a Timely Subject. The Sign 
Will Be Pleased to Receive Inquirtes on This Series 


A Foreword or Two 


N the opening article on our insur- 
I ance problems a statement was made 
that there is no mystery in an in- 
surance policy. Nevertheless, it must 
be kept in mind that the policy is a form 
of contract—actually a contractual agree- 
ment on the part of an insurance com- 
pany, upon the payment of a stipulated 
price (premium) for its policy, to re- 
store in like value to the policy-holder 
that which he has lost through some 
form of casualty. 

No form of contract can be made 
so simple—and complete—that common 
business sense can be thrown into the 
discard by either party, or by both 
parties, to the contract. The writer has 
always leaned towards classifying an 
insurance policy as a service-commodity 
produced by an insurance company. 
When looked at in this light many phases 
of insurance transactions may be dis- 
cussed quite accurately in the language 
of homely everyday business practices. 

It would be commonplace advice to a 
purchaser to look well into the dura- 
bility, suitability and adaptability of 
that which he purchases, unless it be 
some ornamental and none-too-useful 
gadget he has in mind. Insurance is in 
no sense a gadget. The purchaser of a 
policy contract should look well into his 
needs, and see to it that the policy fits 
his case as squarely as possible. 

As a guide—the setups might be 
described more properly as_ starting 
points—there will be given in this and 
the next articles, a series of steps which 
must be covered in making an insur- 
ance analysis. The steps shown are 
those which may be termed basic and 
necessary in all insurance analyses, if a 
proper form of coverage is desired. 
Here and there in special cases some 
sidesteps may be found necessary. 

The first series of guiding steps will 
be those leading to proper and adequate 
forms of policies provided by the so- 
called “fire insurance companies”—com- 
panies whose charters limit them to un- 
derwriting certain classes of hazards. 


Analysis of the Policy Contract 


It is the intent that the flow-sheet or 
check-list presented in this article be 
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made to serve a double purpose. On 
one hand, it should serve as a check-list 
on current policies provided by fire in- 
surance companies on existing proper- 
ties. On the other, after a careful ap- 
plication of the checking work entailed, 
a pretty fair foundation should be laid 
upon which not only can the current in- 
surance be properly rebuilt, but the 
practice and experience of such rebuild- 
ing will lead to a far better understand- 
ing in the arrangement of adequate in- 
surance of any new properties. 

As an initial step, whether taken as a 
review of existing insurance, for a re- 
newal of that insurance, or for the 
preparation of correct forms for new 
properties, there must be assembled an 
inventory of all properties under con- 
sideration. This does not mean, neces- 
sarily, a laborious invoice, nor yet a 
too-detailed list of the properties; but 
certainly a fairly good picture must be 
before one, if the resultant analysis is to 
be worthwhile. In short, there must be 
listed each building or structure by name 
or number, together with a list of the 
contents of each building as separate 
from certain items sometimes construed 
as “contents” but which under both 
realty laws and insurance understand- 
ing belong to and are part of the build- 
ing. This last thought is one of im- 
portance. 


ie the first place, buildings as a rule 
are insured at a lower insurance rate 
than actual contents. In the second 
place, if the form of coverage is a loosely 
prepared one of the specific or schedule 
type—so much on the “building” and so 
much on the “‘contents’”—there is a pos- 
sibility of over or under insurance on 
the building or on the contents. Here 
is where the intelligent agent may assist. 
Definite information is required relative 
to the items of a structure which should 
be listed as part of that structure and 
not construed as “contents.” There are 
some territorial variations of the insur- 
ance definition of what constitutes the 
“building.” 

With a well set up list of properties 
once made, there should be set opposite 
each item a sound value, in which 
common sense and fair judgment play 
a good part. And bear this in mind— 
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hedge up, not down, for dollar prices 
and costs still have an upward tendency. - 


The Coinsurance Clause 


In the next article on insurance prob- 
lems, each step shown in the check-list 
as set up for this article will be dis- 
cussed briefly and the necessity for 
careful analysis explained. 

For some reason, however, the term 
“coinsurance” has long caused and still 
causes a confusion in the minds of the 
insuring public. But so important to- 
day is a correct understanding of the 
operation of a coinsurance clause in a 
policy contract, that this one step in the 
check-list will be taken up for analysis 
now. 

Coinsurance simply means joint-insur- 
ance and unless a policy-holder is pre- 
pared to meet a condition wherein he 
has become a joint insurer with an in- 
surance company, when a fire loss oc- 
curs, it will be, in vernacular, just too 
bad. For if he has failed either through 
misunderstanding or ignorance, to main- 
tain an amount of insurance on his prop- 
erty which measures up to a specified 
percentage of its sound value, he steps 
in and takes up the slack himself and 
so relieves the insurance company of 
part of its burden. In other words, in- 
stead of the insurance company paying 
the full loss, the insured digs up out of 
his own pocket and pays a proportion of 
the loss which exactly equals the pro- 
portion that exists between the insur- 
ance he maintained and the insurance he 
should maintain. 

Now let us put it in figures. An 
owner has a piece of insurable property 
worth $10,000. The insurance company 
states to the property owner that if he 
will agree to maintain insurance up to 
80% of the value—$8,000—all losses up 
to that amount will be paid and the 
premium charged will be derived from a 
reduced rate per $100 of insurance. 
Mind you, this does not restrict the 
owner from maintaining insurance up to 
full value. The stipulation is that the 
amount of insurance must’ be not less 
than 80% to value. 

The insurance company, however, 
goes further in its statement to the in- 
sured and says, “take care and see to it 
that you keep your insurance up to the 
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80% amount; for with every dollar you 
fall below the 80% you become pro- 
portionate joint-insurer with us, so that 
if it turns out that at the time of a loss 
you have only $6,000 insurance on your 
$10,000 property, we will pay you only 
6/8 of the loss, you standing the other 
2/8 as a coinsurer.” Briefly stated, the 
insured would be under-insured by 25%. 

With the hopes that the above some- 
what elementary explanation will not be- 
come confused, remember this: If the 
property was totally destroyed by fire, 
and the insured had elected to comply 
exactly with 80% coinsurance agree- 
ments—that is, he placed $8,000 insur- 
ance on his $10,000 property, no more, 
no less, then he would get only the 
full amount of the face of the policy— 
$8,000. And this simply means that 
even under a full compliance with the 
80% coinsurance clause the insured may 
turn out to be a coinsurer, for with 
$8,000 paid him on a loss of $10,000, he 
is out $2,000. Hedge up on insurance 
—not down. A shortage of insurance 
today on property subject to possible 
destruction is a serious state of affairs. 
It would be trite to emphasize the diffi- 
culties met when trying to raise funds 
to cover replacement costs. 

A thought relative to the equity and 
reason of a percentage coinsurance 
clause. Insurance is by no means an 
exact science. Always the insurance 
companies are striving towards ascer- 
taining “fire cost”’—the actual dollar 
values burned up each year for every 
one hundred dollars of values subject to 
destruction. More than that, by means 
of a system of classification the com- 
panies seek to learn the real ratio of fire 
losses to all of the values in each class. 
Thus they work towards an equitable 
measuring rate to charge for each $100 
of insurance in that class of risks, as 
well as a general measuring rate for the 
country as a whole. 


OLLAR values are not stable. 

Prices and costs fluctuate. Prop- 
erties depreciate. During the term of a 
policy contract, a property may increase 
rapidly in value on account of rising 
prices which may often offset any 
deterioration or depreciation by reason 
of wear and tear. Conversely both 
downward prices and deterioration may 
work together and so result in a definite 
lower replacement dollar value of a prop- 
erty. Here is a clear reason for the in- 
surance company’s use of the “sound” 
value theory at the time of a fire. The 
companies desire to pay a dollar for the 
dollar lost—not more and not less. Now 
the coinsurance clause is a mandatory 
one and its operation at the time of a 
loss makes it necessary for the insured to 
watch his step, and be reasonably sure 
he is not over-insured—paying for 
something he won’t get; and not under- 
insured—so entering into a joint-insur- 








ance situation with the insurance com- dollar value part destroyed of the whole 
pany. The coinsurance clause, however, value which was subject to possible 
automatically at the time of the fire destruction. By joint action associated 
brings to light the sound value of the insurance companies are thus seeking tg 
property insured. This enables the un- set up fire cost actuarial tables—tables 
derwriter through his classification sys- which will be more and more accurate 
tem to go a step forward in his attempt bases for determining fair insurance 
at ascertaining “fire cost’—the actual rates. ¢ 
































Check List for use in the Preparation 


of a 
POLICY FORM 
ON EACH LINE ( Correct and Complete Name. 
OF FIRE INSURANCE Individual, Partnership or Cor- 
poration. ; 
Leasehold Interest (Land, Build- 
WATCH 1. OWNERSHIP J _ ings, Equipment). 


Rent Interests. 

Ownership of Betterments or Im- 
provements. : 

Mortgage, Trust, Deed, or 
Bonded Indebtedness. 





Permissible Exclusions & Inclu- 


oe sions. 
2. VALUE Net Sound Values of Buildings, 


Stock & Furniture & Fixtures. 





Location. 

Proper Form (Specific, Blanket, 
Concurrency). 

Coinsurance Clause. 

3. COVERAGE 4 Proper Permits (Alteration & Re- 
pairs, Operating Periods, Shut 
Down, Power, Lighting, Heat- 
ing, Fuel, Prohibited Storage). 

Watchman Warranty. 

Sprinkler Warranty. 


THESE 














Building Improvements. 
STEPS 4. RATE Operating Improvements. 
ae Protection. 
Distribution of Values. 


CHECK EXISTING POLICIES (Note the absence of any needed coverages) : 
1. Buildings—Straight Fire. 
2. Contents—Straight Fire. 
Supplemental Coverages: 
(a) Windstorm. 
(b) Damage by autos and other vehicles. 
(c) Damage by aircraft. 
(d) Explosion. 
(e) Riot and Civil Commotion. 
(f) Smoke & Smudge damage (Oil burners), 
(g) Sprinkler Leakage. 
(h) Earthquake. 
3. Rents. 
4. Use & Occupancy. 
5. Leasehold Interests. 
6. Errors and omissions. 


RATE: 


Rates used on current policies should be carefully checked for accuracy, 
and improvements recommended tending to lessen risk and reduce rates. 





Note: Transportation Insurance, generally called Inland Marine Insurance, 
is also written by fire insurance companies. The policy forms are broad, mainly 
“all risk” coverages. They are designed primarily to cover the hazards of 
transportation on properties while in transit from one point to another. The 
list of various policy forms is a long one and the methods of protection provided 
call for a special article. Inland Marine Insurance, Automobile and Casualty 
Insurance will be discussed in the last article on insurance problems. 
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“ 
Yes, I’ve done some big game hunt- 

ing in my time,” Brother Bruno said, big 
game hunting being the present topic of 
conversation amongst the company being 
entertained in the guest-house. “I didn’t 
turn into a monk until I was older than 
most of you.” 

“The most strenuous kind of hunting 
that there is, bar of course house-hunt- 
ing,” a cynical member of the gathering 
remarked (he was engaged to be married 
and was still on the trail of a likely 
home). 

Brother Bruno’s eye kindled. “Quite 
true,” he agreed. “I did a bit of house- 
hunting once. House-hunting can bring 
queer experiences.” 

The monks were a silent body of men, 
following a strict Rule. It might be im- 
agined that the guest-master was glad to 
avail himself of the opportunities his 
office offered him. Monking might be 
considered to be somewhat slow after big 
game stalking. 

“Haunted houses?” someone  sug- 
gested. Ghosts might afford an accept- 
able variation to the big game thrill for 
those who were not themselves mighty 
hunters. 

Brother Bruno ran his eye over the 
company reflectively. They were a group 
of young men out on a hiking holiday 
who had stopped for a night at the Abbey. 
Big game some of them might be con- 
sidered. “I can’t say,” he said. “There 
are ghosts and ghosts. A ghost that one 

: only sees oneself, and that only a long 

time after it has appeared, so to speak, 

can hardly be called a ghost, can it?” 
“Would you mind saying it again, 


F tpnen CAME 
=» HUNTER 


BY ENID DINNIS 


Brother ?” A mystified listener had puck- 
ered his brow. 

“T take it that everybody’s brain is a 
haunted house,” the Brother said. “We 
talk about being haunted by memories, 
but ordinary memories are not ghosts. 
If I tell you that I robbed an apple tree 
when I was ten years old I am not telling 
you a ghost story, but if I were to tell 
you of a certain experience of mine when 
I was taking part in a house-hunt, then it 
might come under the category of a ghost 
story.” 

“Well, Brother, it is certainly up to 
you to elucidate your thesis,” was the 
answer. “Please let us have the ghost 
story.” 

“Very good,” Brother Bruno said. “I 
went on the hunt in question with my 
sister Pauline. She was a mighty hunt- 
ress of eligible residences, and she and 
her husband and family were in search 
of a home in London. A fair-sized house 
they wanted, the flat craze hadn’t started 
then. I had just returned from India 
where a jungle experience had laid me up 
for months. A lion had ticked me off for 
my interference with his right to live and 
it was highly improbable that I would 
ever take part in another hunt. 


“M* sister and her family were set 
on my going to live with them, 
at any rate for a time. ‘Come and write 
a book of travels,’ they said, ‘and you 
shall have the nicest room in the house 
for your study.’ 

“T accepted the invitation, and that set 
me on the house-hunting stunt with my 
strenuous sister. I was not able to go her 
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pace, of course, but she used to persuade 
me to accompany her on occasions. We 
went over several together. All of the 
same pattern. Narrow, four-story houses, 
some of them looking onto a square, some 
in dull rows facing one another. The 
west end of London, as you know, is 
made up of those kind of residences, as 
the house-agents call them. Some of the 
houses we went over were still occupied. 
A few were divided off into flats—little 
pigeon-holes where a solitary inmate had 
his or her being in an over-furnished 
tobacco-smelling room. More cosy than 
wholesome, most of them were. Their 
occupants suffered our intrusion quite 
good humoredly, for the most part, but 
I must admit that I preferred going over 
a house that was not inhabited. 


“TT is extraordinary how difficult it is 
to find a house to suit all one’s re- 
quirements. In my sister’s case it was 
like hunting the dodo. She had a dream 
house in her mind’s eye, and she was on 
its track. I was beginning to feel the 
effects of the hunt when Pauline decided 
that she must look over yet another house. 
It was a house with nothing to distin- 
guish it from a dozen others. I demurred, 
and reminded my sister that I had never 
been much good at mountaineering. 
‘Very well,’ she said. ‘You can wait 
downstairs whilst I look round.’ 

“The house was unoccupied. It was 
cold and had the desolate feeling of an 
empty house. I sat down on the stairs, 
the only available seat, and waited. Then 
I began to feel better and decided to fol- 
low on. One doesn’t like to be beaten. I 
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climbed the first flight and took a look 
at the rooms on that floor. Then I climbed 
the second flight. The doors of the rooms 
on that landing were closed. 

“Brother Bruno paused. He shut his 
eyes, as though to visualize what he was 
describing. He continued, rather more 
slowly and with deliberation. ; 

“T opened a door—it was on the right 
—and walked in. To my surprise I had 
blundered into a room which was obvi- 
ously still occupied. 

“It was utterly different from any other 
room that I had glimpsed during our ex- 
cursions. The occupant must be a man 
after my own heart. There was a writing- 
table—exactly the kind of writing-table 
that I would have chosen—equipped with 
the necessities of a scribe. Drawn up to 
it was a high-backed wooden chair, the 
kind suited to the requirements of a man 
who has to stop to think as he writes. It 
would just rest the head nicely, and there 
were rests for the arms, as well. There 
was a book-stand on the table containing 
a set of volumes in uniform binding.” 


HE narrator paused. He placed his 

hand to his head, as he had done be- 
fore. “There was a brightly-colored rug 
on the floor,” he said, “and the curtains 
were the right color, but the writing- 
table interested me most. I wondered 
who the occupant of the delightful room 
might be; and as I was wondering, I 
looked up and to my supreme discom- 
fiture there he was, standing in the 
corner of the room looking at me! 

“He was a tall, thin man and he was 
wearing a dressing-gown. Evidently an 
invalid for his face was pale and emaci- 
ated. He had something in his hands, 
and to my further discomfiture I -no- 
ticed that it was a rosary! I had just 
about enough knowledge of things re- 
ligious in those days to be able to rec- 
ognize a rosary when I saw one. 

“So I had bounced in upon this good 
gentleman whilst he was in the midst 
of saying his prayers! I stammered an 
apology and simply turned tail and fled. 
I carried away with me an impression 
of the wasted features of an elderly man 
lighted up by a very kindly and forgiv- 
ing smile. It made me wish that I had 
had the courage to stop longer. It was 
such a very kindly face, a face that 
suddenly took one by surprise whilst one 
was remarking on its salient feature—ill- 
health—and captivated one. 

“Tt had, however, only been a momen- 
tary glimpse. It had been a most awk- 
ward thing catching a man in the midst 
of saying his prayers. Far worse than 
discovering him in his bath (Brother 
Bruno grinned), and I made it worse 
by showing my embarrassment so 
plainly. I suppose it was the feeling 
that I had been a bounder that made me 
keep the episode to myself, for it seems 
I didn’t mention it to my sister. A day 
or two later she had me on the war-path 





again, the mighty huntress that she was, 


and we went over more houses. In the 
end I succumbed and let the others take 
on the ‘great auk’ hunt. I don’t know 
if it was the effect of the house-hunting 
or a new attack of malaria, but I was 
obliged to get away from London for a 
while. ‘By the time you are quite better,’ 
Pauline said, ‘we shall have decided on 
a house and have your room ready for 
you.’ 

“So I went into rooms in a quiet sea- 
side place and there I prepared to vege- 
tate for the time being.” 

Brother Bruno’s narrative was mov- 
ing at a brisker pace. It seemed to come 
with less effort. 

“T put house-hunting entirely out of 
my mind. It is not a thing that one goes 
back upon in one’s leisure moments. The 
question was, what to put into one’s 
mind. Vegetating exhausts the resources 
of a man whose mind feeds only on the 
earthly soil without the pure air of the 
invisible world. I very quickly became 
bored stiff. 

“IT had boxes of books sent down to 
me froma London Library. I read about 
other people’s travels and caught no in- 
spiration to write about my own. Fiction 
failed to divert me. Biography became 
maddening through the intrusion of the 
biographer and his manipulation of the 
victim. I grew sick of the creatures of 
‘brilliant psychologists,’ the puppet show 
of the intellectuals. Infinitely did I pre- 


.fer the puppets of the detective story, 


but one can’t live on detective. stories. 
The plain truth was that I wanted a new 
world, a fresh universe. And in very 
truth I had every right to want it. 

“My chief companion was my land- 
lord’s dog,.a friendly terrier who allowed 
me to take him for walks. I had a partic- 
ular affection for dogs, they were always 
satisfactory and reliable.” 


HE old monk’s eyes twinkled. “A 
dog is always what God intended 
him to be,” he commented. “I didn’t 
realize that then, for God was merely 
a vague idea to me—a very vague one. 
“Then one day when I was strolling 
down the High Street of my little town 
I came across a load of books displayed 
for sale outside a book-seller’s shop. I 
was fairly at my beam ends at the mo- 
ment. My assorted reading had been 
particularly futile, and I had absolutely 
nothing on hand. I turned over Thomp- 
son’s Seasons, the poems of Eliza Cook 
and a book on Botany in a green cloth 
cover with gold edgings—queer that I 
should remember that, but memory is a 
queer jade. You may consider that the 
whole point of this story if you have the 
patience to go on listening. Then I came 
upon a bigger volume, it was quite a 
tome. It was entitled The Sermons and 
Letters of St. Bernard. 
“ ‘St. Bernard’? There came across 
me a feeling that I ought to be interested 





in St. Bernard. The name suggested ay 
association which I was unable to track 
down. An agreeable association. Yes 
certainly agreeable, yet—St. Bernard 
was tickling my brain with a feather, 
He moved along in front of me like a wif] 
o’ the wisp. I knew nothing whateyer 
about St. Bernard. I did not even know 
that there were two famous saints of that 
name, but in that I was not much worse 
than many Catholics. I had of coupe 
heard of the monks of St. Bernard and 
their dogs. 

“T picked up the Sermons and Letters 
of St. Bernard and turned it over. The 
price was one shilling. It was a hand. 
some tome for the money. There was 
no sense in what I was doing, but I 
brought out a shilling and purchased the 
volume. 








_ HAT same evening I had a look 

at my new purchase. ‘Now, St 
Bernard,’ I said. ‘What’s this all 
about?’ St. Bernard had become as 
real to me as my landlady! 

“T read, and I read on. I had alighted 
on a poet, a prose-poet, whose works 
were new to me. I had found an ad 
venturer who was describing a country 
which I had never explored or ever sus- 
pected the existence of! Between the 
covers of St. Bernard’s works I found 
a vista leading to untraveled ways. 

“My next box of books brought mea 
copy of the Volume of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints which contained St. Bernard's 
life. I wanted to know what manner of 
man he was. The much criticized hagiog- 
rapher’s style was a pleasant novelty 
after the modern biographer’s. My man 
stood before me, for all that he was a saint 
all over, a real man. And there were 
other immortals in the same volume 
whose lives had outlived those of secular 
heroes. Sincerity was a quality which 
had become uncommon enough, even in 
those days, for it to lend attractiveness 
and novelty to a biographer’s ‘study’— 
how sophisticated that word sounded in 
connection with my introduction to the 
Abbot of Clairvaux. 

“Incidentally, in reading the life of St. 
Bernard I discovered a new Europe, 4 
new history of our civilization. New 
statesmen shaped the story of the na- 
tions ; a new power lay behind the build- 
ing up of my country and my very self. 
These Saint Bernards of the distant 
past had been the making of me! Civili- 
zation had grown up in their nursery. 
My conscience, the thing which made me 
keep clear of ‘the thing which is not 
done,’ was a child of the Catholic Church, 
of the Church to which Bernard be- 
longed. An age which had thrown her 
over was heading for barbarism. Poison 
gas and the slaughter of women and 
children were then still in the future, but 
I felt the unmistakable trend.” 

Brother Bruno paused and cast his eye 
round the company. 
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“You will observe that I had got well 
into the grip of St. Bernard,” he said. 
“It’s all relevant to my story though 
it may have sounded rather like a digres- 
sion.” He smiled challengingly. The 
guest-master was making the most of his 
opportunities. 

“To get European history the right 
way up puts a man on the right track, 
but it was the author of the Jesu dulcis 
memoria who led me to the doorstep of 
the little Catholic presbytery. I had 
read and re-read the Sermons and my 
soul was aglow. In due time I made 
public acknowledgment of the Mother 
and Mistress of churches. I stepped out 
of the fenced-in acre of finite adventure 
into the country beyond, the common land 
of the people of God. 

“I wrote and told my sister of the 
step I had taken. The news was re- 


ceived in quite good part, though with 
The family had at last 


some surprise. 


HE WAS WEARING 


“A DRESSING-GOWN -- 


decided on a house in Brunton Square— 
it was one of the houses which I had 
been taken over, so it seemed. I had but 
a blurred recollection of them owing to 
the number we had been over. The 
house was now in readiness and my room 
was waiting for me. 

“When I presented myself at No. 6 
Brunton Square, about a week later, the 
house was vaguely familiar to me. The 
children, Joan and Hester, and their 
brother Tom, had fetched me from the 
station in the car and were bubbling 
over with excitement to introduce me to 
my new quarters. At least the little girls 
were. Tom was nineteen and past bub- 
bling over with excitement—for the time 
being. One bubbles up again latish in 
the twenties. 

“The entire family, except my brother- 
in-law who was not at home, accompanied 
me up to my room. It was on the third 
floor. ‘It’s the sunniest room in the 


house,’ my sister explained, ‘that’s why 
we fixed upon it.’ 

“So we proceeded upstairs. The little 
girls ran in front of us and threw open 
a door on the right hand side of the 
landing. 

“I stood on the threshold of the room 
which had been selected for me and 
gazed round. The others watched my 
face—and well they might! 

“The room was familiar tome. It was 
furnished in a style after my own heart. 
The writing-table, set ready for my liter- 
ary work, was placed on an angle so as 
to get the full light from the big win- 
dow. Placed before it was a high-backed 
wooden chair with arms. Blotting pad, 
paper-weight, etc., stood in readiness on 
the table. And there was a book-stand 
containing books, a series in uniform 
binding. There was a bright red rug on 
the floor and the curtains were gay in 
color. A perfectly delightful room. 


T was exactly as I had seen it be- 
fore except that this time there was 
no occupant. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “this 7s topping! 
Did you take the whole thing over from 
the former tenant?” 

“*What do you mean?’ My sister 
Pauline asked. ‘We chose everything 
ourselves specially for you. We all 
went to Crampton’s in a body for the 
purpose.’ 

“Well,” I said. ‘That’s extraordi- 
nary. I saw a room exactly like this 
when we were house-hunting, and I 
am certain that it was this room.’ I 
glanced round again. This time I read 
the title on the books ranged in the 
book-stand. I knew perfectly well what 
it would be. 

“It was The Complete Works of St. 
Bernard. 

“That was why the name of St. 
Bernard had led me that dance. 

“*We chose them for you,’ my niece 
Joan proclaimed triumphantly, ‘because 
you are so fond of dogs, and Mum said 
you would be reading all about the 
saints now that you are a Catholic.’ 

“What was I to think—and say? 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘it seems to me that 
I must have seen the whole thing in 


a dream. You are quite right, St. 
Bernard is my favorite saint. I’ve been 
reading all about him lately.’ It would 


have been clownish to tell them that it 
was not the St. Bernard who had to do 
with dogs. 

“We saw so many occupied rooms in 
the other houses,’ my sister said. ‘You 
could easily have got confused—not that 
I remember seeing one furnished like 
this.’ 

“I realized that she might be a little 
hurt at the suggestion. 

““T must have dreamt it,’ I said. ‘The 
whole thing’s quite clear in my mind.’ 
Then I added: ‘There was somgone in 
the room.’ 
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Pee LV 
REBUKE 


By Joachim V. Benson 


we do 1 do each day, dear 
God, Except be ill? 

I long so much to serve Thee well, 

Is this Thy Will? 


My weakened flesh rebels the more 
On growing faint. 

My tongue as dry as parchment scrolls 
Burns with complaint. 


At night the fever in my mind 
Is cold to prayer. 

I seek to find you in the dark— 
You are not there. 


But shadows cannot hide my face 
Upon the walls. 

And darkness cannot still the sound 
Of my three falls. 


Can you not bear a little while 
A little pain, 

Remembering for love of you 
Your God was slain! 


_—EEEEEEee 


“I suddenly recalled the man in a 
dressing gown who had been engaged 
in saying his prayers. I stopped short. 

“At that point my nephew Tom most 
opportunely put in his oar. Tom had 
not been a medical. student for six 
months for nothing. 

‘Tt’s all a freak of the memory’, he 
explained to us. ‘Quite a. common 
thing. When you saw this room you 
happened fo receive a double impression 
on your brain, people sometimes do, and 
the fainter of the two appears to you as 
something that has already happened. 
It gives the notion of a previous, simi- 
lar experience.’ 

“Tt might be so,’ I admitted. But 
there was no conviction in my tone. 

“*You don’t happen to have made a 
note of your dream in your diary?’ 
Tom suggested. 

“{ didn’t keep a diary, I told him. I 
possessed no proof of an antecedant ac- 
quaintance with the delightful room 
which was inviting me to settle down 
and tell the world about my travels. 

“Was Tom really right? I recalled 
the empty house that felt empty. I re- 
membered sitting on the stairs. That 
would be in the realm of fact. I had 
mounted the stairs. There had been 
three closed doors. I had opened one 
of them... I had seen this room as it 
stood now. Had I, or was I dreaming 
that L.had? No. I had net seen it 
exactly as it stood now. There had 











been the man in a dressing-gown. I 
recalled him with extraordinary vivid- 
ness. The thin, wasted face, the en- 
couraging smile. Once again I asked 
myself why I had not been moved to 
stop instead of rumning away. The face 
had been alight with something more 
wonderful than health and physical 
beauty. Tom’s theory did not take in 
the man in the dressing-gown. Who 
could he have been? 


Y unspoken question was at that 

moment answered by one of the 

little girls. ‘Oh, Uncle Ned,’ my niece 

Hester cried, ‘do you think if there was 

somebody in the room that it could have 

been St. Bernard? Had he his dog with 
him?’ 

“I called to mind the description of 
St. Bernard given im his Life: “The 
peace of his soul shone through his 
countenance in ge Aa the charm of 
heavenly grace captivated those who be- 
held at first only a face that was emaci- 
ated, pale and wan.’ 

“*Ves,’ I told her, ‘it certainly might 
have been St. Bernard.’ 

“Quite easily,’ Tom said, in his in- 
effable way. ‘Habit and beads all com- 
plete, I suppose.’ 

“I thought of the ‘dressing-gown’ and 
the embarrassing implement of prayer. 
But I was not going to argue with Tom. 

“As for the children, they clapped 
their hands and cried, ‘Oh, how lovely! 


———.. 


St. Bernard welcomed you to your new 
study himself.’ 

“And that was what I liked to think. 
Tom’s theory may have been sound 
enough, and mine fantastic to the last 
degree, but I liked to feel that my first 
glimpse of the room which glowed with 
the warmth of welcome had possessed 
a clearness of vision which was with- 
held on the subsequent occasion, and 
that the unseen presence of the saint of 
Clairvaux had been there to give me 
welcome when I took possession of my 
new quarters. I liked to think that 
when I sat at my writing-desk ponder. 
ing over the lure of untravelled ways 
he was there—this friend of youthful 
wayfarers who had sought me out in so 
strange a way. The great teachers of 
the Church were mighty hunters, and 
being saints, they would consider any 
human soul big game, so it was not im- 
possible that St. Bernard might have 
directed me, as he did so many during 
his life down here, to the place to which 
God was calling me. At any rate he 
and I have always remained great 
friends. 

“But, there,” Brother Bruno ended, 
“no doubt you will think that Tom was 
right. He’s a doctor in Harley Street 
now and kills dezens of people every 
year, and I’m only a garrulous old 
Brother.” 

“And a big game hunter, withal,” 
one of the company said. 








O have sunken so far— 
To have failed to flower— 
l To have sounded naught 


But, to rise like the sun, 








Destiny 


By J. Corson Miller 


As if from heaven to earth had fallen a star— 
Thou knowest, Lord, Protagonist of Beauty, 
This is not all, by grace of Thee, we are. 


The seed taking root, the stalk dead in an hour— 
In truth, O Fashioner of the spirit’s splendor, 
This shall not be our end, in earth to cower. 


But a bar from the scale of the heavenly symphony sought— 
Creator of Music, not this the design of Thy weaving, 
Not thus life’s lute shall be broken, ere the dream be caught. | 


And shower soul’s power on Thee and on every one— | 
The body a lyre to sing Thee and praise Thy perfection, 
This, Lord, be our vision unswerving, till life be done! 
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Historrans write of past events 
as they affected the destiny of indivi- 
duals and nations. They expatiate on 
the great leaders, whose character and 
achievements won for them the name 
of conquerors. Their description of im- 
mense armies and the men who com- 
manded them gives the present age some 
idea of a glory that has vanished and 
a force that has been spent. Today, it 
matters less how many soldiers fill the 
ranks or who their marshal may be, as 
security and peace now depend more on 
the masters of finance and trade than 
on statesmen and warriors. But in the 
years that have gone and in those to 
come, mere strength cannot prevail nor 
accomplish anything permanent without 
ingenious leadership. 

There was a mighty battle in eternity, 
when St. Michael and his heavenly host 
defeated the proud rebellious angels and 
drove them into hell. After the earth 
was made, no conflict among men could 
be comparable to the condemnation and 
crucifixion of Christ on Calvary. On 
the part of sinners, it was a huge effort 
to overthrow Him, who came into this 
world to save them. It was a multitude 
against the Holy One of Israel, Who by 
suffering and the sacrifice of His own 
life destroyed the dominion of sin and 
blotted out the divine decree of ever- 
lasting death. On the part of Christ 
crucified, St. Paul the Apostle says it 
was “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” (I Cor. i. 24). 

This view of Our Lord’s Passion was 
admirably prefigured by Josue, the 
minister of Moses and commander of 
the Israelite army. He defended the 
law of God and defeated the enemies 
of his people, as Christ glorified His 
heavenly Father by words and works 
and overcame error and sin. In the 
character, career, and closing days of 
Josue, God pointed out to the Israelites 
much of the life, suffering, and death 
of the Saviour of the world. 

When Moses and Aaron brought 
several hundred thousand people out of 
Egypt through the miraculous way of 
the Red Sea to safety and a new country, 


‘ two boys went along with them, little 


dreaming that of all that vast number 
they alone would reach the promised 


JOSUE: COMMANDER 


and (LOUNSELOR 


Josue Typified Jesus as the Saviour of His People 
By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 





+ 


“MOVE NOT, 0 SUN, TOWARD GARBON.”—JOSUE 10:12 


land and dwell in it. Osee, the son of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, was one 
of the boys, and his companion was 
called Caleb. Like his great grand- 
father, the patriarch Joseph, Osee was 
pleasing in appearance, athletic in build, 
manly in bearing, a devoted son, and 
popular with all who knew him. After 
some years Moses took the young man 
to be his servant and constant com- 
panion, and changed his name to Josue. 

The Hebrews had met no opposition 
from other nations until they reached a 
place called Raphidim. Amalec, king of 
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the place, came forth with his people to 
fight them. Moses said to Josue : “Choose 
out men, and go and fight against 
Amalec.” He did so, and won a com- 
plete victory over him. The Lord com- 
manded that it be written in a book as 
a memorial of Josue; and Moses built an 
altar there and called it: ‘The Lord my 
exaltation.” 

From Raphidim the Israelites moved 
onward to Mt. Sinai. At this place, 
Moses took his minister Josue to the 
top of the mountain, and God gave 
them the law and the commandments. 
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After their departure from Mt. Sinai, 
the people began to complain about the 
manna, or food, which every day fell 
from heaven. In punishment for their 
ingratitude and murmuring, God caused 
deadly serpents to go among them and 
many died. Moses again prayed for 
mercy and forgiveness. Then God 
directed him to have a serpent made of 
brass and erected on a tree in sight of 
all the people, that whosoever gazed 
upon it would be healed of the fiery 
serpents’ fatal sting. Josue afterwards 
carried this sign with him to the 
promised land. 

As they approached Canaan, Josue, 
Caleb, and ten other men were sent 
forward to view the country and to 
bring back word if they could take it. 
The ten spies returned with such weird 
stories of the cities and their in- 
habitants that the Israelites became 
frightened and discouraged. When 
Josue and Caleb endeavored to calm 
them and to overcome their fear, the 
people threatened to stone them. Then 
the Lord said to Moses: “All who have 
murmured against Me shall not enter 
into the land, which I have made for 
you, except Caleb, the son of Jephone, 
and Josue, the son of Nun.” 


N Hebrew, the same word is used 

for Josue and Jesus, and means 
saviour. Besides the name, Josue mani- 
fested many characteristics that are the 
perfections of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That he was modest and humble may 
be inferred from the fact that, until 
God exalted him, he is always men- 
tioned with some other person, and 
never began any work, unless directed 
by God or by Moses. It is expressly 
recorded of him that he studied the law 
of the Lord, and faithfully observed its 
precepts and counsels. When discontent 
and rebellion arose in the camp of 
Israel, Josue appeased the people by his 
persuasive manner and his own ex- 
emplary patience. He was forgiving 
and merciful to those who had been mis- 
guided and sinful. Above all, Josue was 
a true prototype of Christ Crucified in 
his readiness to endure suffering and to 
lay down his life for the love of God 
and his brethren. 

As Moses knew that his labors and 
trials were coming to an end, he called 
Josue and before all Israel chose him to 
be his successor. Then the Lord ap- 
proved, and commanded Josue, the son 
of Nun: “Take courage and be valiant, 
for thou shalt bring the children of 
Israel into the land, which I have 
promised, and I will be with thee.” 
(Deut. xxxi. 23.) Moses imposed his 
hands upon him, and Josue was filled 
with the spirit of wisdom. 

Under the leadership of Josue, the 
Israelites continued their march until 
they came to the banks of the Jordan. 
At this place, Josue commanded the 
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priests to carry the ark of the covenant 
and to stand in the river. When they 
did so, the water stopped and became 
like a wall, but on the other side it 
flowed on to the sea, leaving the sand 
dry, so that all the people were able to 
cross over to the plains round about 
the city of Jericho. As soon as the 
men, women, and children, the horses 
and cattle and beasts of burden had gone 
across, the priests with the ark fol- 
lowed them and the Jordan resumed 
once more its natural course. Thus, 
after forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness, the children of Israel were 
at last in the promised land. In 
thanksgiving to God, Josue built an 
altar and offered sacrifices. 


TH divine aid more than with 

military strength, Josue destroyed 
the cities and inhabitants of Jericho, 
Hai, and other petty kingdoms that 
were in that region. The king of Jeru- 
salem was exceedingly afraid, and en- 
treated four other kings to unite their 
armies with his own, that they might go 
and crush the Hebrews. “Fear them 
not,” said the Lord to Josue, “none of 
them shall be able to resist you.” The 
Israelites came upon the five kings and 
their legions suddenly and slew many 
of them. God also rained down great 
stones from heaven upon them. While 
they were in flight, Josue called on the 
sun and the moon to stand still, until 
he had revenged on the enemies of God. 
The sacred writer says: “The sun stood 
still for the space of a day, the Lord 
obeying the voice of a man, and fighting 
for Israel.” (Josue x. 14.) After this 
victory, Josue continued his battles, 
until he had secured the country for 
the children of Israel. 

The counterpart of these incidents 
may be found in the Passion of Christ. 
Repeatedly it was said to Josue to be 
unafraid, to take courage and be not 
dismayed. The evangelist St. Mark in- 
forms us that in Gethsemane Jesus 
“began to fear and to be heavy, and 
said to His apostles: Stay you here, 
and watch with Me.” (Mark xiv. 33.) 
In the field of Jericho, the prince of the 
heavenly host appeared to Josue, and 
in the garden of Gethsemane “an angel 
appeared to Jesus, strengthening Him.” 
(Luke xxii. 43.) After seeing the 
angel, Josue bravely went forward to 
fight for God and Israel, so Our Lord 
met the traitor Judas and the soldiers, 
servants, and priests from the Temple. 
Josue knew that God was with him, and 
when Our Lord told the mob who He 
was, they fell flat on the ground. In 
defense of his Master, Peter struck the 
servant of the High Priest, and Christ 
said: “Thinkest thou that I cannot ask 
my Father, and He will give Me 
presently more than twelve legions of 
angels.” (Matt. xxvi. 53.) Jesus also 
said to Pilate, the Roman governor: 








“Thou shouldst not have any power 
against Me, unless it were given thee 
from above.” (John xix. 11.) For the 
sake of Josue, the sun stood still in 
the heavens, but when Jesus died on the 
cross, an extraordinary darkness spread 
over the earth from the sixth to the 
ninth hour. The soldiers took an active 
part in the crucifixion, and it was given 
to one of them to say the last word on 
Calvary recorded by the evangelists, 
The centurion, seeing it all, exclaimed: 
“Truly, this Man was the Son of God!” 

The clearest figure of Christ on the 
cross was the brazen serpent on the tree, 
which Josue had brought with him into 
the land of promise. The serpent sym- 
bolized sin, and whosoever gazed upon 
it, and acknowledged his fall, was healed 
of his wounds and restored to health. 
In like manner, Christ was lifted up on 
the cross, that men might learn the wis- 
dom of His teaching, and His power to 
save them from error and everlasting 
death. He took upon Himself our sins, 
our wounds, that beholding Him, we 
might depart from iniquity. He became 
a curse, that men might be redeemed 
from the curse of God against them for 
the disobedience of the first man. As St. 
Paul says: “If we suffer with Christ, we 
shall be glorified with Him”; and they 
who look intently and seriously upon 
Jesus crucified, avoid evil and fight a 
good fight, will be able to say: ““O death, 
where is thy victory! O death, where is 
thy sting !” 

When the idolators had been slain or 
driven out of the country, and neigh- 
boring nations had been subdued, Josue 
assembled all the people and exhorted 
them to love the Lord their God, and to 
observe faithfully His ceremonies and 
commandments. They set up the 
tabernacle of the testimony in Silo, and 
divided the land by lot among the 
tribes of Israel. The Lord God gave 
them rest and peace. After a long time 
had passed, Josue, the son of Nut, 
died and was buried on Mt. Ephraim. 





; HE book of Ecclesiasticus (1x. ], 
10), speaking in praise of the 
greatest characters of the Old Testa- 
ment, thus praises him: “Valiant in 
war was Jesus, son of Nave, the succes- 
sor of Moses, who was great according 
to his name, very great for the saving of 
the elect of God, to bring them into 
their inheritance, into a land _ that 
floweth with milk and honey.” But 
Isaias, in his prophecy of the Passion 
(liii. 10), says of Christ: “if He shall 
lay down His life for sin, He shall 
see a long-lived seed, and the will of 
the Lord shall be prosperous in His 
hand. Because His soul hath labored, 
He shall see and be filled; by His 
knowledge, this My just servant shall 
justify many. Therefore, I will dis- 
tribute to Him very many, and He shall 
divide the spoils of the strong.” 
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ALFRED GREENE 


A GRADUATE of St. Michael’s College 


and of the University of Toronto, Mr. 
Greene has enjoyed a background of 
study which has fitted him for his spe- 
cial work. He is especially interested in 
Catholic Sociology, and ambitions the 
establishment of a Canadian Catholic 
Worker, on the lines of the virile paper 
of that name in the United States. This 
desire matured after his personal experi- 
ences with several movements which later 
proved disappointing. He is Canadian 
Publicity Director of the Federation of 
College Catholic Clubs of America. 
This year the Federation will hold its 
annual convention in Toronto. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
THOsE who are regular listeners-in on 
the radio are familiar with Mr. Sullivan’s 
programs over WOR, and N.B.C. and 
A.B.C. Systems. He has interviewed 
and presented more than a hundred 
American poets in three years. Two of 


his own volumes of verse are “Progres- 


He is 


sion” and “Elbows in the Wind.” 
a student of Irish Literature. 





MR. FREDERICK V. WILLIAMS 


Mr. WILLIAMS is a journalist well 
known for his newspaper work on the 
west coast. He went to Mexico re- 
cently to gather first-hand information 
concerning conditions. While there he 
talked with proscribed prelates and 
priests and returned with detailed and 
accurate knowledge, particularly of the 
religious situation. THE SIGN readers 
will remember his Let Us Mourn for 
Mexico, in the March issue. Mr. Wil- 
liams is now Director of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Retreat Association in Cali- 
fornia. 


DONALD ATTWATER 


LAWYER, convert and soldier (Italy 
and Palestine 1916-1919), Mr. Attwater 
is now devoting all his time to literary 
work. For six years he edited “Pax.” 
His “Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary” 
and the “Catholic Chureh in Modern 
Wales” have been well received. Re- 
cently he was joint-Editor with Father 
Thurston, S.J. of “Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints.” (Vols. 7-12.) Mr. Attwater is 
a lecturer on the Eastern Churches, 


VICTOR LUHRS 


One of De La Salle’s graduates is 
represented this month in the person 
of Victor Luhrs. At present engaged in 
business in his native city of New York, 
Mr. Luhrs has not lost his interest in 
things literary. On completion of an 
art course, he took advantage of travel 
abroad to study the masters. 


E. ERNEST WILEY 


Though he is chaplain of Catholic 
prisoners at the State Penitentiary in 
Nashville, in charge of the Mission of 
St. Lawrence, and professor of Latin 
and French in the Father Ryan High 
School for Boys, Father Ernest Wiley 
finds time to write. He is a regular 
contributor to his diocesan paper, The 
Cresset. 

The final years of his preparation for 
the priesthood were spent at the Amer- 
ican College in Rome, where he was 
ordained—after receiving the degrees of 
Ph.D. and S.T.D.—in 1930. It was 
at Anguillara, a little town on the Lake 
of Bracciano, north of Rome, that he 
obtained the authentic details for his 
former article in the April issue of THE 
S1cN. His present article also contains 
a beautiful and accurate picture of 
Italian life. We expect to publish Father 
Wiley’s picture in a future number. 
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REV. ARTHUR O’BRIEN 


A NEW contributor is welcomed to 
THE SIGN pages in the person of Father 
Arthur O’Brien, Ph.D., S.T.D. After 
his ordination Father O’Brien took post- 
graduate work in Rome. He is an in- 
structor in the Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. His pres- 
ent article deals not with personalities 
but with principles which are too often 
ignored. These principles at the present 
moment hold a particular interest. 


MISS NOEL M. WILBY 


It 1s not strange that Miss Noel Mac- 
donald Wilby’s talents have been dedi- 
cated to historical subjects, particularly 
the lives of the English martyrs. She 
numbers amongst her ancestors some who 
fled to America from Cromwell’s régime. 
Others in the family have given distin- 
guished service to the British Empire. 
Educated at home by her mother, Miss 
Wilby has contributed to many of the 
leading Catholic periodicals in this coun- 
try and in England. Her novel on St. 
Thomas More’s household, “A Merry 
Eternity,” is well known. 














THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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ered. Writers’ names will 
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— likely interest others, 
and make this department 
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ABBREVIATION V.F.: TITLE MOST REVEREND, 
RIGHT REVEREND 


(1) What does the abbreviation “V. F.” following a priest’s 
name signify? (2) I have noticed that some bishops are ad- 
dressed as Most Reverend, while others are addressed as 
Right Reverend. Also some Monsignors are called Right 
Reverend and others Very Reverend. Will you kindly ex- 
plain? (3) Can you give me any information regarding a 
religious congregation known as “Nardins’?—M. B. L., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(1) “V. F.” signifies Vicarins Foraneus—in English, 
Vicar Forane. Each diocese is divided into deanaries, over 
which the Vicar Forane acts as representative of the bishop. 
He enjoys certain faculties as a rule, and he may subdelegate 
them in particular cases. 

(2) Bishops, Archbishops, and certain other prelates at- 
tached to the Roman Curia, by virtue of a recent decree of 
the Holy See, are to be addressed as “Your Excellency” and 
“Most Reverend.” Formerly bishops in this country were 
usually addressed as “Right Reverend” (from Rever- 
endissimus), which should have been rendered “Most 
Reverend,” as was the practice in Ireland. Monsignors who 
are Domestic Prelates of His Holiness the Pope are called 
Right Reverend; Monsignors who are Papal Chamberlains, 
a lower order, are addressed as Very Reverend. Domestic 
Prelates are appointed in perpetuity, but Papal Chamberlains 
only for the life of the reigning Pope. 

(3) We have no information regarding the “Nardins.” 


INSANITY IN ASPIRANT TO HOLY ORDERS 


Is it true that no young man may enter the priesthood if 
there have been any cases of insanity in his family? If this 
is so, isn’t it unfair? Kindly explain the reason of it, and 
in what degrees of kindred this holds—K. F. M., Newton, 
Mass. 


Among those who are irregular on account of defect, and 
who may not be admitted to Holy Orders, are epileptics and 
the insane. The reason of the irregularity should be obvious, 
when there is question of the candidate himself. The Code 
of Canon Law does not say anything about the presence of 
insanity in the family or kindred of the candidate being an 
irregularity. Such matters are regulated by the Bishop or 
the Religious Superior to whom the candidate may apply for 
admission into the seminary or novitiate. The decision in 
the latter case would most probably rest on the character and 
constitution of the candidate, together with the testimony of 
a competent physician or psychiatrist. Those who are re- 
ceived must abide by the Canon Law of the Church and the 
special instructions of legitimate superiors. 


USE OF DOMINICAN ROSARY 
(1) What prayers are said on the crucifix and first four 
beads—one large and three small—of a Dominican rosary? 
(2) On what days are the different mysteries recalled? May 
one meditate on all the mysteries on one day, if the entire 
rosary is recited? —E. B., Cresson, Pa. 


(1) The Rosary of St. Dominic, called also the Psalter of 
Mary, consists of the continuous recifation of the Ave Maria 





150 times, conformable to the number of Psalms in the Bible. 
This number is divided into 15 decades, each one beginning 
with a Pater Noster, while at the same time the principal 
mysteries of the life, death, and resurrection of our Lord are 
meditated on. (Raccolta, n. 261.) The recitation of any 
other prayers does not seem to be required, but it is a pious 
custom to recite the Apostles’ Creed on the crucifix, one 
Pater Noster on the first large bead, and three Ave Marias 
on the small beads, before beginning the rosary itself. 

(2) Most of the faithful who faithfully recite the rosary 
say only five decades each day. One may recall any of the 
mysteries of the life of our Lord and His Blessed Mother 
that he pleases, but it is the pious custom to meditate on the 
joyful mysteries on Mondays and Thursdays, the sorrowful 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and the glorious on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays (outside Advent and Lent). During 
Advent the joyful mysteries are recited on Sundays, and dur- 
ing Lent the sorrowful. When the entire rosary of fifteen 
decades is recited on one day, all the mysteries are medi- 
tated on. 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN BASEMENT CHURCH 


What is the Church’s attitude towards holding dances, 
card parties, barn dances, balls, etc., in a newly built base- 
ment church, where the Holy Sacrifice is offered up daily? 
The night of an affair the Blessed Sacrament is placed in 
the altar in the rectory. The attitude of some parishioners 
is that they cannot feel as though they are in a church when 
they receive Holy Communion in the morning, and that same 
night in the same place they hold dances and other affairs. 
They claim that these affairs should be run outside and not 
in the church. 


“Since churches and oratories, both public and private, 
are dedicated to divine worship, nothing of a profane char- 
acter should be brought into them.” (Matters Liturgical, 
Wuest Mullaney, n. 33.) It is utterly unseemly to hold 
secular entertainments, even for the purpose of lifting the 
parish debt, in the church itself. On December 10, 1912, 
the Sacred Consistorial Congregation forbade moving pic- 
tures and all theatrical representations in churches. Canon 
1164 of the Code of Canon Law declares that “the space in 
the basement or above the church shall not be used for purely 
profane purposes.” How much more does not the Canon 
prohibit the use of the church itself for such reasons? 


HOW TO OFFER MASS 


How should one offer the Mass on Sundays and Holy Days 
of Obligation, and for what intentions? Should Mass also 
be offered up to our Blessed Mother and the saints?— 
M. A. K., WuHitTEsTongE, N. Y. 


The best way for the faithful to assist at Mass is to offer 
it in the logical way, viz., to offer it in union with the inten- 
tions of the celebrant and for the ends which the Mass was 
instituted to attain. The faithful should act as a group in 
corporate worship of God, not as solitary individuals each 
intent on his peculiar devotions. The Mass was instituted 
by our Lord to attain these four great ends—to adore God, to 
thank Him for His benefits, to petition Him for pardon for 
our sins, and for further benefits—adoration, thanksgiving, 
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satisfaction, and impetration. The Mass is not only the 
priest’s sacrifice, but also that of the faithful: “pray, 
brethren,” the celebrant exhorts, “that my sacrifice and yours 
may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” In order to 
unite with the celebrant in offering Mass, it is advisable to 
use a missal adapted for the laity. A little practice will 
familiarize one with the manner of using it. These inten- 
tions and this method hold good for assisting at Mass at all 
times and all places. Mass is never offered to our Blessed 
Mother and the saints, but only to God. It may, however, 
be offered to God in honor of the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints, as the Church does on their feast days. 


ERNST HAECKEL AND ARTHUR BRISBANE 

I am enclosing a clipping from “The Boston American” 
entitled “Haeckel on the Human Soul—Is Man Really a 
Spirit? Does He Live Forever?” As an educated Catholic 
i can easily see the flaws in his arguments, but for my own 
benefit and that of many who do not quite understand, would 
you please comment as fully as space will permit?—L. G. B., 
Roxsury, Mass. 


The clipping is another effusion of that prolific purveyor 
of sensational but worthless “‘science”’—Arthur Brisbane. He 
is very fond of philosophers and scientists (many of them so- 
called), whose writings and sayings impress the ignorant, 
but which are despised by any one with even a little educa- 
tion. It seems to be Brisbane’s daily task to sow seeds of 
doubt regarding the worthwhile things of life—the soul, 
virtue, immortality, and the reality of a supernatural world. 
Haeckel used the hypothesis of Evolution as an attack on 
Christianity, especially the Catholic Church. Is this why 
Brisbane uses him? 

The book from which Brisbane quotes was first published 
in Germany around 1900 under the title Weltratsel. It was 
afterward brought out in an English edition with the more 
intriguing titke The Riddle of the Universe. In his book 
Haeckel attempts to solve this “Riddle.” His philosophy is 
rank materialism. Nothing exists but matter—eternal, self- 
existent, indestructible matter. Hence there is no place in 
his system for spiritual realities—God, the soul, immortality 
are all relegated to the region of myths. The more to im- 
press the gullible, Haeckel invents new words like thanatism 
and athanatism. If you believe in immortality, you are an 
athanatist ; if you don’t believe in it you are a thanatist. 

No one will object to his coining of words, but intelligent 
men object (and violently) to his serene assumptions as un- 
deniable truths, and to his usurping the role of oracle and 
prophet without portfolio. There is no evidence whatever 
of his sweeping assumption that nothing exists in this world 
but “eternal, indestructible matter,” and that the religious 
ideas of mankind are nothing but myths and fables. Yet this 
is the man that Brisbane, reputed to be the highest paid edi- 
torial writer in the universe, parades in the pages of the 
Hearst newspapers for the bewilderment of decent, God- 
fearing people. Brisbane, incidentally, calls Haeckel “as 
learned a man as ever lived.” He does admit, however, that 
there may have been one more learned than Haeckel, that is 
Aristotle. 

It would require too much space to refute the errors and 
lies of Ernst Haeckel. It will be more convenient to reveal 
what other scientists think of Brisbane’s hero. Haeckel 
published a pamphlet in 1907 in which he exhibited some 
drawings of embryo men and apes which were supposed to 
have been taken from nature. In 1908 Dr. Arnold Brass 
proved conclusively that many of them were inaccurate and 
worthless and others purposely and deliberately falsified. 
This brought on a battle of scientists. In 1909 Haeckel— 
“as learned a man as ever lived, barring, perhaps, Aristotle” 
—published his contrite confession that “a small number 
(six or eight per cent) of my embryo diagrams are really 
forgeries in Dr. Brass’s sense—those, namely, for which the 
observed material is so incomplete or insufficient as to com- 





pel us .... to fill in and reconstruct the missing links by 
hypothesis and comparative synthesis.” Not errors, but 
forgeries; and admitted as such by their author! Every 
man is liable to error, but no lover of truth will forgive a 
deliberate forgery, especially in a scientist. But this is not 
the only instance of his scientific frauds. In 1869, wishing 
to illustrate the identity in appearance of man, the dog and 
the ape in their embryonic stage, he made three copies of one 
and the same drawing, and labeled them, respectively, man, 
dog and ape. Haeckel was condemned for his methods and 
aspersions on other scientists by the Kepler Bund, which in- 
dicted him for his “want of conscientiousness in popularizing 
scientific facts and philosophic speculations.” Thus, Haeckel 
was “discredited by the signed verdict of eighty-two of the 
foremost German authorities.” Professor His says “he 
(Haeckel) has forfeited, through his methods of fighting, the 
right to be counted an equal in the company of serious in- 
vestigators.” Robert Millikan, in his Evolution in Science 
& Religion, terms Haeckel a “surer dogmatist” than William 
Jennings Bryan. Dr. Dwight in his excellent book Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist tells how Professor Agassiz changed 
his tone when discussing Haeckel, “not that of one arguing 
with an equal, but of one exposing a knave.” Dwight him- 
self labeled Haeckel “‘a quack.” Alfred Russell Wallace, in 
his The World of Life, declares: “I have no sympathy with 
Haeckel’s unfounded dogmatism of combined negation and 
omniscience, more especially when the assumption of superior 
knowledge seems to be put forward to conceal his real 
ignorance of the nature of life itself.” This is the man whom 
Brisbane quotes in order to impress uneducated readers (per- 
haps to poison their faith), and whom he lauds as equal, if 
not above, that greatest of all philosophers, Aristotle. For 
further reading see False Prophets, by Rev. James M. Gillis; 
The Catholic’s Ready Answer, by Father Hill; The Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer, by Father Gerard; Evolu- 
tion and Religion, by Father O’Brien; and “Evolution” in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


GREEK CATHOLICS AND INDULGENCES 


In order to gain an indulgence a person must be a member 
of the Catholic Church. Is this restricted to the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or are members of the Greek 
Catholic Church also able to gain indulgences?—Jouns- 
TOWN, Pa. 


Greek Catholics are members of the Catholic Church, 
though they follow their own rites.. Therefore they may gain 
indulgences which are extended to all Catholics, since they 
are subjects of the Pope. 


DE LAMENNAIS 


Will you please give me the opinion of the Church con- 
cerning de Lamennais, the 19th century French writer?— 
M. E. K., ParnsviLte, O. 


Felicité Robert de Lamennais was born at St. Malo, 
France, June 27, 1782, and died at Paris, February 27, 1854. 
He was a brilliant but unstable character. Converted from 
a careless life, he began his ecclesiastical studies and was 
ordained in 1817. He burned with indignation against the 
abuses of his time in Church and State and by his numerous 
writings endeavored to correct them. His Essay on Indif- 
ference in the Matter of Religion caused him to be hailed as 
the foremost champion of the Church in France, but his 
second volume contained a philosophical system opposed by 
many churchmen. With Lacordiare, Maurice de Guérin and 
others, he founded the Congregation of St. Peter, a religious 
society for the defense of the Church. After the Revolution 
he established the journal L’Avenir, in order to defend the 
Church against the government of the House of Orleans, and 
to oppose Gallicanism. In this journal he overreached him- 
self and fell into error concerning the basis of belief in super- 
natural religion. When Pope Gregory XVI condemned the 
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errors concerning liberty of conscience, revolt against civil 
authority, and the manner in which Catholicism should be 
regenerated, de Lamennais refused to submit. He went from 
silent protest to open revolt. He renounced his ecclesiastical 
functions in 1833 and publicly declared his rupture with the 
Church in 1834 in his book Paroles d’un Croyant (Senti- 
ments of a Believer), in which he denounced kings and 
priests. In the end he abandoned all the practices of 
Christianity and died rejecting all religious administrations, 
specifically requesting that his body “be carried to the ceme- 
tery without being presented at any church.” 

Such was the end of one who in the beginning of his public 
career was regarded as the greatest champion of the rights of 
the Church since Bossuet. Though his rupture with the 
Church and abandonment of Christianity cast a gruesome 
shadow over his life, the great services which he performed 
before his lamentable defection must be acknowledged by all 
unprejudiced students of history. He is a classic example of 
how an undisciplined will can turn a man from obedience to 
lawful authority and make of his life a dismal failure. (For 
further reading see The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. VIII, 
“Lamennais.”’ ) 


EASTER EGGS AND RABBITS: CHRISTIANS AND USE OF PORK 

(1) Have eggs, rabbits, etc., any religious connection with 
Easter? (2) Why don’t Christians follow the Old Testament 
food laws regarding pork and the like?—C, J. C., PATERSON, 
N. J.; B. K., New York, N. Y. 


(1) Because in the early ages of the Church the use of 
eggs was forbidden during Lent, they were brought to the 
table on Easter Day, colored red to symbolize Easter joy. 
The custom was observed in both Latin and Oriental 
Churches. It may have had its origin in paganism, for a 
great many pagan customs celebrating the return of spring 
gravitated to Easter. The egg is the emblem of the germinat- 
ing life of early spring. The rabbit is also a pagan symbol, 
and has always been an emblem of fertility. (The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. V, “Easter.”’) 

(2) There were three divisions of the Old Testament law 
—ceremonial, judicial, and moral precepts. The first two 
classes of precepts were abrogated at the death of Christ, Who 
delivered us from the yoke of the Mosaic Law. This was 
symbolized by the tearing of the veil which hid the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple at Jerusalem. But the moral precepts 
of the Mosaic Law, in so far as they pertain to the natural 
law (as the Ten Commandments), still bind under the New 
Testament. The laws concerning clean and unclean foods 
obliged only the Jews. The declaration of the College of the 
Apostles (Acts 15:28)—‘For it hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us, to lay no further burden upon you 
than these necessary things, etc.,” refers to the burdens im- 
posed by the Law of Moses. Even the restrictions included 
in this declaration gradually ceased to oblige, through the 
force of custom. There is no distinction of clean and unclean 
foods in Christianity. 


DEAN OF THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY: BOSTON 
AND BALTIMORE 


Why is Cardinal O’Comnell, Archbishop of Boston, called 
the “Dean of the American Hierarchy in the United States”? 
My Catholic schooling taught me that the seat and foundation 
of all that is Roman Catholic in this country began in and 
around Baltimore, Md.—T. D. C., Lynn, Mass. 


The title is accorded to His Eminence as a mark of honor, 
since he is the senior Cardinal in the United States, having 
been created before all the others. 

The See of Baltimore enjoys “Prerogative of Place.” This 
distinction was accorded to it by a decree of the Sacred Con- 
eregation of Propaganda on July 19, 1858, which decree was 
approved by Pope Pius IX on July 25th of the same year. 
By virtue of this decree the Archbishop of Baltimore takes 


precedence over all Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States, but not Cardinals, in councils and meetings of the 
hierarchy, regardless of the seniority of other Archbishops 
in promotion or ordination. (Official Catholic Directory, 
1934, Archdiocese of Baltimore.) 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


A.S., Chicago, Ill.; M.S.B., St. Louis, Mo.; G.F.C.N., New 
York, N. Y.; M.G.F., Clarksburg, W. Va.; L. McI., Medford, 
Mass. ; L. P., New Castle, Pa.; J. E.McG., Steubenville, Ohio; 
C.W., Brockton, Mass.; M.C. Meriden, Conn.; M.B.H., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; M.F.McD., Cambridge, Mass.; A. O’D., Portland, 
Me.; M.J.P.C., New York, N. Y.; M.S.F., Everett, Mass.; 
M.J.C., Long Island City, N. Y.; M.O’C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
K.W., Waltham, Mass.; R.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; E.C.F., 
Niagara, N. Y.; J.M.O’B., New York, N. Y.; F.C.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Anon.,; Newburgh, N. Y.; C.C., Worcester, Mass.; 
M.F.D., Rosedale, N. Y.; M.L.G., Potsdam, N. Y.; L.W,, 
Princeton, Ind.; W.J.M., Crafton, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, E.H., New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, A.T., 
Utica, N. Y.; Souls in Puragatory, M.H., Dedham, Mass.; 
Poor Souls, J.D., Bairdford, Pa.; Sacred Heart, M.J., Wyn- 
cote, Pa.; Sacred Heart, H.H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Pur- 
gatory, V.T.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, T.R., 
San Francisco, California; St. Paul of the Cross, B.A.D., 
Utica, N. Y.; St. Anthony, Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, L.R., New Castle, Pa.; Holy Name of Jesus, Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help, H.E.M., Brighton, Mass.; St. 
Joseph, R. McK, Castle Shannon, Pa.; St. Gabriel, St. Paul 
of the Cross, Blessed Vincent, A.M.D., Elmhurst, N. Y.; Souls 
in Purgatory, M.G.B., New Brighton, N. Y.; St. Rita, St. 
Joseph, Blessed Mother, M.F.P., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, A.K., Brockton, Mass.; Blessed Mother, M.W., 
Long Island, N. Y.; St. Joseph, J.F. McM, Northboro, Mass.; 
St. Anthony, D.F.C., Dorchester, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, 
Medford Hillside, Mass.; Sacred Heart, M.J.H.McC., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Poor Souls C.H., Cincinnati, O.; Miraculous Mother, St. 
Joseph, St. Rita, Little Flower, Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, G.M., Melrose, Mass.; Sacred 
Heart, M.B.McE., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, S.M.S.I., 
Reading, Pa.; M.B., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Souls in Purgatory, 
H.E.H., Brooklyn, New York; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe S1cN has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena | 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 




















CATHOLIC CAMPAIGNERS FOR CHRIST 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I regret very much that the Catholic Evidence Guild of 
Washington (March issue of THe Sicn) fails to realize 
that the conversion of America to Catholic Christianity 
would be better advanced by the use of a designation and 
arguments that are American rather than foreign in 
character. 

It is the privilege of the Washington group, whom I hold 
in high regard, to take issue with my proposal to carry the 
Catholic message to the people at outdoor gatherings under 
the name Catholic Campaigners for Christ instead of Catholic 
Evidence Guild. But one may reasonably question the wis- 
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dom of refusing to make the change because the latter name 
“has become well established in the minds of Guild listeners 
in. Washington.” “The children of this world (who) are 
wiser than the children of light” know better the value of 
switching over to a new name when it will better capture the 
mind of the populace. 

Two instances will suffice: the Malthusian Socicties had 
taken on proportions far greater than all the Catholic street- 
speaking societies of the world, and their teachings had been 
heard by more listeners, when Margaret Sanger originated 
the term Birth Control in 1914. She thereby captured the 
attention of the public quicker than they would probably have 
done under the old designation, which was only understood 
by the people connected with their propaganda. 

The Buchmanites is another case in point. This move- 
ment, with its campaign slogan to rally for “changing the 
lives of the up and out,” started out under the designation 
First Century Christian Fellowship. It took on greater pro- 
portions than the lay outdoor activity of our Church when its 
leaders hit upon the more attractive name The Oxford 
Groups. 

Our Boston group inaugurated lay street speaking under 
the designation Catholic Truth Guild, selected by Cardinal 
O’Connell himself in 1916. Outdoor meetings had been held 
under that name for eighteen years; millions of persons have 
gathered during those years to hear the Catholic message pre- 
sented by laymen under that designation when (through the 
courtesy of the far-seeing Cardinal-Archbishop of Boston) 
the old name was scrapped for Catholic Campaigners for 
Christ. 

I am in daily contact with non-Catholic listeners gathered 
in the open spaces of America. I have met them day after 
day for nearly a generation during the 70,000 miles of the 
present nation-wide lecture journey that started four years 
ago. My continual study of their mentality forces the con- 
clusion that the term “evidence” suggests to them that we 
Catholics are on the defensive, that we are trying to prove 
that we are not guilty of the charges made against us. I 
firmly believe that the time has come to cease pleading for 
tolerance even inferentially through the title under which we 
work; the time has come to put the other fellow on the defen- 
sive. I believe with Hilaire Belloc that “the ingrain habit of 
defense is the primal condition of defeat.” 

The name Catholic Campaigners for Christ is in itself of 
educational value. The name counteracts the false notion 
among outsiders that Catholics speak of their Church to the 
exclusion of Jesus Christ. It is the recognition of that fact 
which brought from Bishop Christopher Byrne of Galveston 
the declaration “I think the new title given by His Eminence 
of Boston—Catholic Campaigners for Christ—is much better 
than the other title, because the attack today is really upon 
the person of Christ and His Divinity.” 

Father Luke Dittman, O.F.M., professor of Canon Law in 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, Illinois, catching the spirit 
of the designation, writes: “The name Catholic Campaigners 
for Christ seems to me to be splendid. It expresses clearly 
and also attractively the purpose of the movement which you 
have set in motion and which you are so ably carrying 
on.” 


Boston, Mass. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE BREVIARY 
Epitor or THE Sicn: ’ 
Allow me to add my words of esteem for your ably edited 
and widely circulated monthly review, THE SGN. 
In the May number a question is asked regarding an Eng- 
lish translation of the Roman breviary for the use of the laity. 


‘In addition to the English translation of the breviary by Bute, 


there is to be had the Day Hours of the Church, in Latin and 
English, edited by Burns and Oates, handled in this country 
hy P. J. Kenedy, New York. 





In this latter work the matins are omitted, but the other 
parts of the breviary for the entire year are to be had. It 
contains what priests commonly call the Little Hours, Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Compline, for every 
day in the Church year. 

Once the tyro begins to make himself familiar with this 
book, he will acquire the mastery of the intricacies of the 
breviary, and have access to the fountainhead of the official 
devotions of Mother Church. This is a thing much to be 
desired, and most highly recommended to all those who wish 
to enter more deeply into the mystic life of Holy Church. 
The difficulties which at first appear are as easily overcome 
as the difficulties of the missal, which have discouraged the 
tardy from using the missal and praying the Mass as the 
Popes urged all the faithful to do. 


Battimore, Mp. Henry BorcMann, C.S.S.R. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


For over two or more years I have been thinking of a good 
Catholic library where we adults could get better reading. 
Magazines and newspapers are not enough. Like many 
others I cannot afford the better reading matter. I believe 
that our libraries could be maintained by the school and 
church by setting aside a fund, or having two or more enter- 
tainments a year to finance it. Priests and nuns ought to be 
interested in this, for adults need worthwhile books and the 
children need the right kind of stories. What do you think 
of it? 


AusTIN, MINN. A. M. C. 


Editor’s Note: We are heartily in favor of anything which 
will aid our people to obtain a better appreciation of their 
faith and also a higher general culture. To this end parish 
and school libraries will serve well. In this connection we 
have often bewailed the apathy of Catholics in regard to 
having Catholic worthwhile books placed in public libraries, 
which are supported by taxes from all the citizens. More 
interest in this is to be greatly desired. Regarding study 
clubs, parish libraries, etc., see the article in the March issue 
of Tue Sicn, page 493. 


DECREE ON VOTIVE CANDLES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the March, 1935, issue of THe SiGNn the question was 
asked: “Why are votive lights forbidden in Rome?” Your 
answer was: “So far as we know the decree did riot forbid 
the use of votive candles, but only the sale of them in the 
churches. It was a particular decree and affected only the 
churches of Rome.” 

The enclosed clipping from The Evening Herald of Dublin, 
dated June 23, 1932, gives the reasons for the prohibition, 
and shows that not only the sale but also the use of votive 
candles is forbidden in Rome. I am sure that it is a direct 
and faithful translation of the original decree which appeared 
in the Osservatore Romano. Moreover, though a particular 
decree, it shows the mind of the Holy Father, who in order- 
ing the episcopal visitation of his own diocese, of which this 
decree was one result, remarked that he wished Rome to be- 
come the model for all the dioceses of the world. 

I enjoy THe Sicn each month. In my opinion it is the 
best magazine of its class that we have. 


ALToonA, PA, CLERICUS. 


[Enclosure] 
VOTIVE CANDLES 
PRACTICE IN CHURCHES TO CEASE 
DRASTIC ORDER 


One of the most widespread traditional usages in Roman 
churches, the burning by the public of candles before images 
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of the Saints is to cease, says a Vatican City correspondent. 

A drastic order to this effect has been issued on behalf of 
the Pope by Cardinal Marchetti Selvaggiani, the Vicar- 
General of Rome. 

“The custom prevailing in many churches,” he writes, “of 
placing at the disposal of the public wax tapers known as 
votive candles, to be lighted before statues and sacred pic- 
tures in exchange for money offerings by the faithful, is open 
to serious objections. It might easily become what appears 
to be a superstitious usage, besides giving the impression 
that it is permitted for the sake of the money which it 
brings in. 

“Moreover, the practice detracts from the decorum and 
cleanliness or neatness of buildings, bespatters the floor, im- 
pregnates hangings with smoke, and consumes the air. The 
practice must therefore cease. 

“The candle stands are to be removed even when they are 
of intrinsic or of artistic value.. No tapers or candles may 
be sold in churches, oratories, sacristies, porches or in ad- 
jacent buildings. 

“Reasons for this prohibition will be explained to the 
faithful by the clergy, who will also remind them that a 
single Mass heard with piety, and a single Communion de- 
voutly received, will bring down more heavenly blessings 
and favors than thousands of candles burned for days on 
end. Those who still wish to offer them should purchase 
candles of regulation beeswax and leave them in the sacristy 
to be burned on the altar in accordance with the liturgy.” 

The Cardinal’s decree also forbids the use of artificial 
flowers in churches. 


PERMANENT FORM FOR ARTICLES 

Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The May number reached me a few days ago. 
predecessors I have enjoyed it from cover to cover. 

Might I make a suggestion in regard to the series of 
articles by Frederick Williams and those by Belloc. It is 
this: that both series be reprinted separately in an inexpen- 
sive pamphlet form. I believe many of your readers would 
be glad to have the entire Belloc series together under one 
cover. The Williams report on conditions in Mexico would 
be a good seller in any church pamphlet rack. Perhaps other 
readers of Tue S1cn would approve of these and other 
pamphlets reprinted from your excellent monthly. 


Like its 


PittsBurGH, PA. VALENTINE J. KoEuter, O.S.B. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Belloc’s present series and the two 
previous series which were published in THe S1en will prob- 
ably appear in book form in the autumn, We shall await fur- 
ther reactions on Mr. Williams’ informative articles. 


ANOTHER RETREAT ENTHUSIAST 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

A letter in your May issue from Miss Purcell on the sub- 
ject of Retreats was of particular interest, as I have but re- 
cently made my first retreat at the Cenacle of Our Lady of 
Retreat in New York City. I quite agree that “a wonderful 
amount of good is accomplished” by this form of Spiritual 
Exercise. 

In this day of confused thought such as we find in Modern- 
ism, Communism, etc., the Church has felt the need of and 
has sent out a call for Catholic Action on the part of the laity. 
There is no better way to respond to that call or to learn 
just how one may best find one’s place in Catholic Action 
than to make a Retreat. 

Monsignor Sheen’s statement that “We can look for no 
ereat betterment until the Retreat Movement and all that it 
stands for spreads throughout the world” is in line with the 
expressed wish of our Holy Father. This is but another 
way of saying that we can hope for an improvement in world 





affairs only when we bring about an improvement in our. 
selves. 


I selected the Cenacle because this Order, founded over 


100 years ago, directs its efforts to “furthering the retreat 
movement and all that it stands for.” The New York City 
Cenacle is located at 140th St. and Riverside Drive. While 
so accessible to the metropolitan area, it has the advantage of 
spacious grounds which add a charm to the general restful 
atmosphere of the house. 

For the girl in business, who of necessity must spend a 
great deal of time in pursuits not connected with her religion, 
a retreat offers the unique opportunity to give religion first 
place in her heart and mind for a few days, under the most 
favorable circumstances. The Spiritual joy that results com 
pensates for any sacrifice that such a week-end may entail, 


Bronx, N. Y. . HELEN WELLS, — 
AN ALASKAN PRELATE—COMMENDATION 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


It was a gracious thought and gesture on your part to toast 
my seventy-fifth birthday and send me a marked copy of Tue 
Sen to call my attention to it. ; 

In contrast with your wondrous kindness I set up before 
my eyes my unworthy attitude towards your generosity. | 
let you, year after year, send me a free copy of Tue Sicy 
without my saying “Thank you” by word or deed. Not that 
1 was unappreciative or unmindful of you and of your great 
work occasionally in my prayers, but—you understand. 

I need not expatiate on the merits and forceful influence of 
your magazine. I am sure that all the readers of Tue Sicy, 
wherever they be, and among them everyone here who takes 
hold of the copy I receive, proclaim it the King of the Catho- 
lic Magazines, in respect of the wide field of matter it em- 
braces in its appeal to the mind and to the heart. I thank 
God for the privilege with which He blesses you and your 
staff of doing so great a good and of doing it so well for 
His honor and the welfare of souls. Were I able to do so 
in a material way, I would heartily co-operate with your 
labor. 

Accept my humble mite for today. 
and more. 


God bless you more 


JuNnEAuU, ALASKA. 
(Bishop’s Residence) 


*F Josepn R. Crrmont, S.J. 


A CATHOLIC BOOKSHELF 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


A Catholic bookshelf in the public library is the way 
Catholics of Dubuque, Iowa, have solved the problems of 
dissemination of Catholic literature and of more Catholic 
books in the public library. 

Reverend Nicholas Steffan, a professor of Religion in 
Columbia College, was the instigator of this movement. For 
a couple of years Father Steffan has been working on the 
project of a Catholic center or reading room where Catholic 
books and pamphlets could be obtained—and the Catholic 
bookshelf finally emerged. 

A list of 500 Catholic books and their authors was com- 
piled and sent out to Catholics in the city of Dubuque, by the 
Dubuque Council of Catholic Women, asking for donations 
of the books listed or for money to purchase books. Responst 
to this appeal was very gratifying. 

The Catholic bookshelf made its appearance in the refer- 
ence department of the Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library 
on October 15, 1934, and in six months has acquired almost 
400 books. Books on the Catholic bookshelf become the prop- 
erty of the public library, circulate the same as other books, 
and are checked out and in by the regular librarian at the 
main desk. 


DusvauE, Iowa. ANNA STUART. 
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DNS 


I DAREN’T make too many excuses, 
lest you decide with Will Shakespeare 
that “the lady doth protest too much.” 
But the fact is that there is very little to 
write about. We are in Hankow, a city 
with enough foreigners on certain of its 
streets to dull the edge of our longing to 
see white faces; and we are living in a 
beautiful house, fitted with every com- 
fort. Our existence, these days, follows 
orderly lines; and such peaceful routine 
doesn’t make news—not the kind to print, 
anyway. Suppose, then, that I submit a 
letter this month? Of necessity, I shall 
have to be the star actor. So, if I intrude 
myself too often, just remember the ter- 
rific drawing power of that word “‘neces- 
sity.” 

When we had been in the city just two 
days, Sister Superior sent Sister Ethel- 
berta and me shopping for odds and ends, 
like dishpans and zinc trays for draining 
glasses. Declining ricksha fare, we said 
that we preferred to walk, that we would 
find a short cut into the business section 
of the city. Well, we meandered and 
meandered, and finally had to acknowl- 
edge ourselves lost. There were Chinese 
milling all around us, but we hadn't 
learned the Hankow dialect. We thought 
that the difference between it and our 
Shenchow talk was greater than it really 
1s, and we didn’t want to be misunder- 
stood or ridiculed. Not knowing what 
else to do, we meandered some more, un- 
til we came upon a store fronted by the 
sign, The World Book Company. 

“Come on,” I said to Sister, “let’s go 





xiled in Hankow 


By the Sisters of Charity 


in here and find out where we are. Some 
of the clerks surely speak English.” In 
we went, and I immediately walked up 
to a young man who looked more foreign 
than his fellows. “Do you speak Eng- 
lish?” I began. He nodded. “Will you 
kindly tell me how to get to the French 
Concession?” I continued. He hesitated, 
cleared his throat, and then enunciated 
with the most painful emphasis I’ve 
heard yet, “Mad-am-I-said-I-spick-the- 





FACING THE FUTURE WITH HOPE. LIU 
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In-glish. If-you-will-but-spick-the- 
In-glish-to-me-I-shall-un-ner-stan-your- 
words.” Sister Ethelberta gave me a sly 
little glance from the corner of her eye, 
and I didn’t know whether to laugh or be 
angry. Deciding that the latter would be 
more effective, I stared and enunciated 
with an emphasis as painful as his own, 
“T - AM - SPICK - ING - THE - IN - 
GLISH!” In the end, we found our way 
home—just two hours late for dinner, 
and even then not by reason of any help 
the clerk gave. 


HORTLY afterwards, we heard that 
we would have our annual retreat 
just before the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Sister Agnes Paula was 
thinking of ways to provide for the com- 
fort of the retreat master, and sent Sister 
Rosario (one of the Josephites) and me 
out to buy cigars and cigarettes. No one 
knew which Father smoked; so we were 
to get both, and the best. We started 
out blithely enough, couldn’t find a single 
cigar store, and eventually found our- - 
selves in a stylish drug place. This time, 
the clerk was a foreigner like ourselves. 
But the minute I saw him, I remembered 
a rhyme I had once heard: 


“T don’t smoke, and I don’t chew. 
And I don’t go with the boys who do. 
My class won the B—I—B—L—E !” 


Before I realized what I was doing, 
I had exchanged embarrassed glances 
with Sister Rosario and asked the clerk 
if he had any soap dishes! 
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How can I ask HIM for cigarettes ?” 
I said to Sister, as soon as he was 
safely out of hearing. “I don’t know,” 
she answered, mischievously, “but don’t 
think you’re going to pass the job on 
to me. It’s for your superior!” “You 
mean, for our retreat master,” I 
amended; but before I could argue the 
point, there was the clerk politely of- 
fering me a soap dish. “Do you sell 
cigarettes?” I then asked, my face none 
too straight. “I want a carton.” 


" HY, yes,” he drawled, “we have 

Chesterfields.§ Do you like 
them?” That finished me completely. I 
laughed helplessly, but couldn’t and 
wouldn’t explain. He filled the order, 
and I had to ask if he carried cigars! 
Yes, he did. What kind did Madam 
prefer? Prefer? That wasn’t quite so 
pointed as like, so with a bit more poise 
I went on, “Which are the best?” It is 
just too bad that you all couldn’t see the 
transformation that came over Mr. 
Clerk. He did what they all do in the 
stories, he drew himself up to his full 
height. “I don’t know, Madam,” he 
answered in his broadest accent, “I 
never smoke!” (“I don’t smoke, and I 
1”? . . . Oh, I got you right 


, 


don’t chew! 
the first time!) Aloud I said, “You’re 
small help to me, then.” But I nearly 
lost my composure entirely when I heard 
Sister Rosario declaring with some 
dignity, “Well, neither do we smoke!” 

She having corrected all possible 
wrong impressions, we laughed again 
and congratulated ourselves that by so 
doing we weren’t disgracing our com- 
munities, said communities being un- 
known in Hankow. But we had reck- 
oned without the newspapers. For, as 
he handed us bundles and change, our 
clerk remarked, “You two are jolly 





well happy for refugees!” “Discov- 
ered!” I whispered to Sister as we slid 
through the door. And she whispered 
back, ““Men who don’t smoke shouldn’t 
read !” 

In the Chinese sections of the city, 
the traffic is very dense, though alto- 
gether different from a New York City 
crush. Here, rickshas prevail; and then, 
in inverse ratio, donkey carts and autos. 
When we came down in November, the 
crowds were something of a revelation 
to me. “What’s the hurry?” I kept 
asking myself. Then I’d realize that I 
must have slowed up myself; I’d flush, 
and deliberately walk more quickly. One 
day, when I was with one of our own 
girls, one who had never been outside 
of Shenchow before, I had a very funny 
experience. We had been ambling 
along, when I suddenly found myself 
stranded in the middle of the gutter 
with vehicles moving all about me. I 
finally gathered my wits, and made a 
dash, serpentine fashion, for the side- 
walks. Then I stopped to look back 
triumphantly at the area I had cleared, 
and there was a Chinese policeman 
glaring unspeakable things at me. At 
the same time, I heard the dirty driver 
of a donkey cart shout, “A wild one! 
A wild one! You can always tell them 
by the way then cross the streets!” 

I was just about to explain at this 
point that we don’t spend all of our 
time on the streets, when Sister Teresa 
Miriam interrupted to say that I 
shouldn’t call those donkey carts, donkey 
carts. “What you’re calling donkeys are 
small horses,” she advised. “Of course, 
they’ve never seen a curry-comb, but 
that doesn’t make them donkeys. Don- 
keys have big ears!” Now, perhaps 
they’re. not donkeys, but neither are they 
horses—not the kind used by the Ho- 





boken Street Cleaning Department, any. 
way. I'll let the zoologically-wise among 
you thresh out the question, while | 
proceed with further information vol- 
unteered by Sister. 

“You know,” she said, “there’s a 
funny thing about some of these 
ma-chae’s.” (Ill use the Chinese ex- 
pression, while the identity of the ani- 
mal is being mooted.) “One day, | 
took Sister Agnes Paula for her first 
ride in one. I hailed the driver, and he 
sat in his seat while the footman pushed 
us into the limousine. The thing began 
to turn around, and I cried, ‘Not that 
way! Not that way!’ The coachman 
called back, ‘I know. I know. But this 
horse has to be led.’ And he went around | 
in two circles in the middle of the street 
before he started. Every time we came 
near a crossing, the footman had to 
get out and lead the horse across, so 
that he wouldn’t turn down a side street, 
When we finally came to a street where 
we had to turn, the old horse saw 
some water and refused to go. They had 
to give into his whims and turn around, 
And we? We got an extended ride on 
the head of it.” Now, that the zoologi- 
cally-wise have a few antics to help them 
judge, I’m sure that they won't call 
that animal a horse! 


Y this time you must be a little 

tired of the streets of Hankow, so 
I'll tell you something of the order of 
our days. Our mornings are spent in the 
study of Chinese and in music lessons. 
We all have our own Chinese instructor, 
because we had Sister Marie Thérése 
and eight girls to choose from. But the 
piano lessons are all given by Sister 
Ethelberta, who is the most tireless of 
teachers and who takes each of us in- 
dividually every day. There are s0 
many of us (both communities) that it 
is a bit difficult to get in all the practice 
our enthusiasm demands. It is no un- 
common experience to see the same Sis- 
ter stick her head in at the parlor door 
several times within a few minutes, and 
finally slam the door suggestively, while 
another continues to finger the keys to 
her own utmost satisfaction. In the be- 
ginning, Sister Ethelberta. provided for 
such an emergency by buying a second 
copy of the book we’re using, and plac- 
ing it on the chapel organ. For a time, 
this was quite effective. But, then a 
few limps began to appear about the | 
house! And, though it became gener- 
ally understood that we hated to dis- 
turb the Sisters at their devotions (the 
chapel is constantly in use, what with 
Josephites and Charities in the one 
house), I, for one, know in my heart 
that I don’t intend to have stiff joints 
before my time. 

Sister Finan and two of our girls 
go among the sick poor every afternoon 
from one to five. All of us others are 
teaching the European and Chinese com- 
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munities of Sisters in Hankow Eng- 
lish; but our programs are so arranged 
that a different one is free every day 
to help Sister Finan. The first time I 
went with her, the natives weren’t ac- 
customed to seeing us. Whole mobs 
followed us, called us the vilest names, 
and made open fun of our appearance. 
The people we helped didn’t have cour- 
tesy enough to thank us; they grabbed 
the medicine and ran. I know, now, 
that this attitude of theirs was inspired 
by fear and distrust of us. For just a 
few days ago, I took my latest turn with 
Sister. And what a different story! 
No one called us names; no one made 
fun of us ; everyone was most respectful ; 
the people brought us into their homes 
to see their very sick; and we baptized 
many dying babies. The news of what 
we have been doing has traveled by 
word of mouth; and, even though we 
go to a new section every day, the 
people are waiting and glad to see us. 
There really is nothing attractive about 
the work. Most of the time we are sick 
with pity at the things we see. But we 
are breaking down prejudice, and have 
sent hundreds of little Chinese to 
Heaven. 

I had planned to end on a serious 
note, but Sister Alma Maria insists that 
you have a final laugh. “Tell them the 
story about the day the two superiors 
nearly went out,” she is urging me. 
“Sure, they'll enjoy that.” Here the 
story is: For more than a week, Sisters 
Agnes Paula and Christina had been 
talking about an all-day visit to the 





BISHOP CUTHBERT O’GARA, C.P., WITH THE NATIVE STUDENTS OF THE MINOR 

SEMINARY AT YUANLING (SHENCHOW), AFTER THEIR ANNUAL RETREAT. FR. LEO 

BERARD, CIP., THEIR DIRECTOR, IS SEATED OF THE RIGHT; FR. GREGORY MCETTERICK, 
C.P., RETREAT MASTER, ON THE LEFT. 


Cincinnati Sisters of Charity over at 
Wuchang. We cocked attentive ears, 
and threatened all kinds of things once 
we had them safely out of Hankow. 
When the day came, they left immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and we called after 
them not to hurry back. The door had 
no sooner closed after them, than Sister 
Marie Thérésa exclaimed, “Cats Wu- 
chang go, every rats dance!” 

We all laughed to hear the Chinese 
version of a familiar proverb, then we 
washed the breakfast dishes and went 
about our charges. By ten o’clock, the 
house was in perfect order. One Sister 
was having her piano lesson, as per 


schedule, and the others were studying 
Chinese. When in walked the two su- 
periors! They were as embarrassed as 
we were amused, and explained at once 
that they had done their level best to 
stay out all day ; but, because of the deep 
fog the ferry to Wuchang wasn’t op- 
erating, and they didn’t know where 
else to go. We were teasing them un- 
mercifully about their reasons for re- 
turning, when Sister Christina caused a 
perfect uproar by confessing, “I was 
half afraid to come back. I thought 
that we’d meet all of you riding down- 
town in rickshas!” Pray that we may 
return soon to our mission, 





Mission Memories 


Ye missionary often enjoys a good 
laugh at the expense of credulous pagans 
who blame the spirits for much that 
happens. To accuse them is a form of 
face-saving which often overshoots the 
mark and becomes ridiculous. Jui, my 
night watchman, is a firm believer in 
spirits. On nights when the moon 
gleams in all its splendor, flooding sky 


and earth in glory, Jui will insist on 


carrying his lantern. He says that spirits 
are lurking in the shadows, but we know 
that he hears snakes. He interprets any 
weird sound as the presence of spirits. 
It is a superstition that the souls in Hell 
come out in August to beg alms of 
relatives and friends. The month of 
spirits was drawing near. The shops 
were doing good business selling paper 
money and firecrackers and Jui was lay- 
ing a plenteous store of them. I told 
him that I don’t allow superstitious 


By Dunstan Thomas 


practices in the Mission. “I don’t be- 
lieve in them,” I said. 

“No, Father? Well the spirits are 
bothering everybody. Do you know, 
Father, why it is so hot?” Before I 
could answer that the hot weather is a 
natural phenomenon, he said, “It’s be- 
cause of the spirits. They cast off heat. 
That is why nobody sleeps well these 
nights.” “Believe the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church or else you will scorch,” 
I told him. One evening just before bed 
time I cautioned Jui to be more watch- 
ful. The men had been sunning rice 
during the day and I feared that thieves 
would break in. Then I went off to bed. 
About midnight the hooting of an owl 
woke me up. Angry words and curses 
filled the air. Jui was declaiming. I 
jumped up and ran to the front door. 
There was Jui gazing upwards to some- 
thing on the Church spire and he was 





saying, “Get out of there, you evil spirit. 
What do-you mean by making so much 
noise? How can the priest sleep? Go 
somewhere else.” Between Jui’s serious- 
ness and his foolishness I doubled up 
with laughter. The owl grew excited 
and hooted derisively and then flew 
away. Jui became embarrassed. “It’s 
an owl,” I managed finally to say. I 
think that Jui’s faith in spirits has 
cooled considerably. He hasn’t talked to 
me about them since. 
* * . + « 
HENEVER I see a hawk fly- 
_ ing about, it revives unpleasant 
memories of Liza, a black hen, who 
wrecked my altar. Liza was young, 
plump and laying well before she 
sprained her leg. “Put her in the 
flower garden where she can catch 
juicy worms and rest under the shade 
of the plants,” I told my servant. Liza 
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hrived well on the dainty morsels she 
1ught and her leg grew stronger. But 
he was growing restless in her flowery 
ison. She tried flying over the high 
fence but could never make it, so she 
aced up and down seeking an opening 
) squeeze through. It was a pleasant 
lay. The door and windows of the 
chapel were open. I was saying my 
fice and Liza was pacing up and down 
unmindful of bugs but quite excited at 
1 hawk gyrating above. He wasn’t in- 
rested in her but in a brood of chickens 
next door. 
Tragedy was developing, so I stepped 
yut into the garden. The mother hen had 
warned her chicks and all of them save 
me had scurried to safety. The hawk 
with the rapidity of lightning swooped 
lown and bore off the weakling. Liza, 
too, on the instant made for the chapel. 
Ordinarily to shoo a hen out of the 
hapel is a patient work of maneuvering. 
When you think you have her headed for 
door some vagary suddenly seizes 
her and she again begins her meanderings 
under the benches. ‘My cook, Mass server 
ind I, despite all our patience, couldn’t 
head Liza in any direction. Finally in 
e last flurry of excitement, much to 
ur chagrin and consternation, Liza 
took wing and flew the length of the 
ceiling—thirty feet—crashing against 
he upper part of the altar and fell 
tuhned among the vases and candle- 
sticks. I was far from wishing her bless- 
ings as my treasured vases and candle- 
sticks fell in ruins about the sanctuary. 
But we got Liza. Now, she doesn’t live 
in the Mission any more. I traded her 
for two lusty roosters. 


+ * * * * 


OW, that one of the characters men- 
8 tioned in this story has reformed, 
[ can tell how one of our missionaries 
raided his opium den and was able to 
prepare a virtuous Christian woman to 
die ‘well. 


For weeks, during the hottest 





part of summer, Lucy, who lived with an 
exacting old aunt close by the Mission, 
was dying from consumption. The aunt, 
in desperation to revive Lucy’s strength 
and imagining that opium would best pro- 
cure that result and put her on her feet 
again to continue being the household 
drudge, got the opium from Hu, who ran 
a den in an adjacent room. Rosalie, my 
woman Catechist, told me that Lucy was 
forced to take the opium out of 
deference to the aunt’s wishes. The 
opium, far from helping her, was in- 
creasing her sufferings. 

“What if I should die in a stupor? I 
want to die peacefully,” the sufferer told 
me.’ Surprise visits in the hope of 
catching Hu and his cronies at their 
pipes, were unavailing. When I came 
to the house there was always a con- 
federate posted at the front door who 
had already given the tip. Though the 
house reeked with opium fumes he in- 
sisted that they came from the den next 
door. I had to do something drastic or 
else Lucy would not die in peace. Finally, 


one evening at dusk, while I was walking 
in the plot in back of the Mission with 
eyes and thoughts intently fixed on the 
back of the opium den, I saw a light 
glowing there between the cracks. Then, 
if ever, was the opportunity to make the 
raid. Stygian darkness now enveloped 
the neighborhood. The loud voices of 
the smokers drowned out the lesser 
sounds of my footsteps as I carefully 
made my way to the back door. The 
coast was clear. With a quick lunge at 
the door I bore down with all my weight. 
Both door and I tumbled into the room 
while a dumfounded crowd of smokers 
looked on in surprise. They soon re- 
covered from the situation however, and 
all but Hu slunk out sheepishly. He, 
still sprawled out on the bed, made the 
best of an awkward situation, put his 
pipe away in confusion and then sat up 
on the edge of the bed holding his head 
in his hands saying nothing. 

“Yes, Hu, this is the end. Gather your 
things and move out. I am occupying 
this room from now on,” I said to him 
in triumph. Hu complied reluctantly. 
Then I sent for my servant to sweep the 
room, hang a few holy pictures and to 
install my bed and a few books. [I left 
the room only to say Mass and took the 
precaution to double-lock the doors. I 
lived nearly a week in that stuffy room. 
Lucy died peacefully a few days before 
the feast of the Assumption. “How 
about Hu?” I asked the Missionary when 
he finished his story. “Oh, he admitted 
later on that I had done right. He even 
consented to take the opium cure. It 
was a month’s hard struggle to break his 
inveterate habit, but he succeeded. Now 
he is a respected member of the Christian 
community and is helping me to build 
my new catechumenate.” 


* * * * * 


T is a source of much consolation to 
a missionary who has been changed 
to hear that a former catechumen of his 
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BISHOP CUTHBERT O'GARA, C.P., AT ONE 

OF THE COUNTRY MISSIONS. A SERIES OF 

TRIALS AND LOSSES IN HIS VICARIATE 

HAS BROUGHT GREAT SUFFERINGS AND 

WORRIES TO THE NEWLY-CONSECRATED 
BISHOP. 


has at last been baptized. Some catechu- 
mens are not entirely at fault if they 
delay baptism. They may not have the 
necessary strength of character to brave 
the jibes of relatives and friends and go 
through with it, so they find persevering 
in their good intentions difficult. When 
such cases occur we always encourage 
these persons to continue coming to 
Mass, keep the law of the Church and 
especially to pray that God will remove 
whatever obstacle there is to baptism. 
If the person is docile to the missionary’s 
counsel, God will do the rest as was 
strikingly the case of Mr. Feng of 
the Liulincha Mission. I remember 
first meeting Feng one day while I was 
instructing a group of neophytes in my 
room. The door was open and Feng 
was walking along the corridor. He 
listened patiently until the instructions 
were over and the people gone. Then 
he introduced himself. He said he was 
among the first persons who gave in their 
names to study doctrine when the Mis- 
sion was opened. That was about 1912. 
Now he was old and his consumption 
was so bad that it behooved him get 
down to study and to prepare for death. 


ASKED him kindly, “Why is it, my 

good man, that you have put off this 
important work till now ?” He answered, 
“My mother-in-law wouldn’t hear of it. 
But she is dead now. I know most of 
the doctrine and the prayers and have 
been to Mass; though perhaps you 
haven’t noticed me there. Sometimes I 
attend those open air doctrine classes in 
the yard when the weather is pleasant.” 
“Tomorrow is Sunday. Come to the 


Mission for Mass when you hear the 
third bell. We shall arrange for study- 
ing, doctrine afterwards,” I told Feng. 
He came faithfully to Mass until I missed 
him several Sundays in succession. The 
Catechist told me that Feng, besides 
suffering from consumption, had lapses 
of memory. Strange to say I never saw 
or heard of Feng until quite recently 
when Father Nicholas and I met in Shen- 
chow. We were talking of bygone days 
in Liulincha when Father said to me, 
“Do you know that I had a marvelous 
baptism a week ago? A Mr. Feng whom 
I had not met since my coming to the 
Mission asked Paul, my catechist, if I 
would go to his house and baptize him. 
On the way over I asked Paul why Feng 
and I had never met. “He is rather 
queer and feeble minded,” Paul replied. 
Mr. Feng greeted me cordially and could 
talk without much effort. 


oe 


io a previous issue of The Sign an 
explanation was given of the mean- 
ing of the name Shenchow, and of 
that district’s coat of arms. 

Following the change decreed by 
the civil authorities, the Vicariate in 
charge of the Passionist Fathers is 
now known as Yiianling. The name 
signifies “the mountain by the Yiian 
River.” Readers who have addressed 
our missionaries directly at Shenchow, 
will please note that Yuanling is now 
the name of that city. 








* * & F 


We are happy to announce that 
after eleven years in the Missions, 
Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., will 
return to the United States for a short 
visit in the latter part of June. Com- 
munications may [ addressed to him 
in care of The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
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The story he unfolded edified me for 
its spontaneity, He said simply, “Father, 
please baptize me. I know the doctrine 
and prayers of the Church. I have only 
one wife and owe no debts.” I ques- 
tioned Feng as best I could under the 
circumstances and found that he 
answered questions on doctrine and 
recited his prayers to my satisfaction. 
He was solemnly baptized that day. He 
received his first communion the next 
morning. Then, two days later, I 
anointed him and prepared him for 
death. His end was peaceful as he com- 
mended his soul to the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary. The conversion of 
Feng has left its impression on other 
catechumens. Best of all, he was instru- 
mental in bringing in his daughter. 
“How is it, Father, you didn’t have 
Feng’s name on that list of information 
you left on the table before I reached 


the Mission?” I answered that God 
certainly must have a hand in the whole 
affair. 

*” * * * * 


The great desire of the missionary is 
to have a catechist who is a zealous 
cooperator. If, in addition, the cate- 
chist is a representative man, then 
friendly relations are fostered with the 
officials of the locality, with the result 
that the townspeople, too, respect the 
Church. It is the catechist, next to the 
priest, who leads the Christians. If he 
is liked, then the Christians take an in- 
terest in spreading the knowledge of 
their holy Faith. We are fortunate in 
having as Catechist of our Mission in 
Yung-sui, Raphael Ngeou, a young man 
whom Father Constantine interested in 
our religion. 

Raphael came to us twelve years ago. 
At that time he was studying in the 
Yung-shun Mission school. Father Con- 
stantine got him interested in doctrine. 
Later on the boy obtained his parents’ 
permission to be baptized. They in turn 
got the grace of baptism. During the 
stirring days of 1927 when Communism 
was first rampant in our district, it was 
Raphael who guided Father Terence to 
safety. We have a flourishing Boys’ 
School in Paotsing. Raphael was given 
charge ana did so well that the mission- 
ary, when considering putting a depend- 
able man in Yung-sui, immediately 
thought of Raphael. It is now two years 
since he has held that post. Many con- 
versions among the pagans have resulted 
from his cooperation with the missionary. 
A large area beyond Yung-sui is already 
interested in our religion. Since in that 
locality the times are too disturbed we 
are patiently waiting God’s own good 
time when we can spread His word in 
the hearts of the people. 





AN OLD CHRISTIAN OF HUNAN, WITH 

SOME OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN 

HIS FAMILY WHO HAVE EMBRACED THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH, 









EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
levoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 


spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
f various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 


Gemma’s League o/ Prayer 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 


OF MAY 

| Bore rer ree eee 

dE a ee ee 26,388 
Holy Communions ............ 17,264 
Visits to B. Sacrament......... 105,218 
Spiritual Communions ......... 160,324 
Benediction Services .......... 9,373 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 51,100 
Stations of the Cross .......... 9,781 
Visits to the Crucifix .......... 92,760 
Beads of the Five Wounds ..... 15,735 
Offerings of PP. Blood ........ 256,436 
Ue eC errr 160,409 
I I LOTTE 18,196 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 4,305 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 2,843,815 
Hours of Study, Reading ...... 29,982 
PiGeTS GE LBRO 2... ccc cccccee 34,694 
Acts of Kindness, Charity ..... 34,817 
ge reer er 63,299 
Prayers, Devotions ............ 397,460 
Beoures GE Bence... ccc cccscn 35,605 
ow Sere 147,936 
ES Sy 3,416 









money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7:39.) Rb ob fh oh 

































INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 
of our subscribers: 


RT. REV. MSGR. 4° ROCHE 
at og a MSGn. 1 EVENS 
REV. MICHAEL J. McBURNEY 
REY. J, A. H. SLA 
REV. pasts W. MAYERHOEFER 
REV. IcT 

iMMELRETCHTE 
- HENRY A. SPENGLER 
. J. J. DOWDA 
MOTHER M. BERNARD 
M. BAPTISTA 
. OF ST. MARTHA 
NOTHBURGA 





iP RE 
DR. a A. CALLERY 
MR. R, A. KENNEDY 





ANNA McCARTHY 
“ee et 
ARY J. a 
M ARGARET. T FORD 
MRS. FRANK J. MCMANUS 
WALTER EDW. + emuneed 
MARTIN CROWN 
JOSEPH McDERMOTT 
HENRY BALL 
FRANK W. BENEDIKT 
WILLIAM J. DONAHUE 
ARGARET McGREAL 
MARY A, SHEEHAN 
ARY A. FEEHAN 
WILLIAM MANNING 
JOHN A. McNELIS 
JOHN MURPHY 
"LALOR 


KATE RING 

ED. BIRMINGHAM 

BETTY REI 

MRS. JOHN WISE, SR. 
JDWIG 





LYNCH 





CH 
NE BENNETT 
Ak 





JOHN R. RANDL 


MICHAEL BROWN 
ELLEN JORDAN 
JOHN HARKINS 
DORA A. UIHLEIN 
AVE =eyans 


MRS. GUST 
Fins 4 DONN 
KE BBNAN 


ANTHONY. DALY 
THOMAS F. BROWN 
H. oad 


NELLIN KENNEDY 
MARY CU RRAN NEAVES 
CATHERINE DALEY 
JOHN P. GERAHTY 
THOMAS KINSELLA 


MARY 
TIMOTHY J. FOX 
MARY A. CAN 
PHILIP A. LITTLE 
JU “ee LEC 
M B. AN 


MARGARET H. ROGERS 
HARRY H. FISHER 
ARTHUR BANKS 


SUSAN BOYLE 
EDWARD H. HUGHES 


MARY F. HANNIGAN 
CATHERINE DEMPSEY 

J. GERALDINE MARINO 
ALICE T. MAHONEY 
THOMAS WHELAN 

JOSEPH BECKER 

MR. FFMAN 

MR. KEATING 

FREDERICK H. FITZGERALD 
CATHERINE DOWNEY 


ROLL 
ANTHONY ao GHLIN 
DANTE EL H 


ANIEL I. SRODERICK 
A, GILLIS 


N 
CECILIA KIERNAN 
MA ENN 
MAY WARRINGTON 
DR. P. MAGILLIGAN 
JAMES KENNY 


AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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BECOME A VICE? 


Rute out, as altogether obvious, 
the vice of the miser, there is still the 
urgent and highly practical question of 
whether the much extolled virtue of 
thrift can insensibly turn into a vice? 

It is fairly plain to every one who is 
willing to think simply and clearly that 
money is a form of debt. We deposit 
money in the bank—whereupon the bank 
immediately owes us the amount de- 
posited. The more money we deposit, 
the greater becomes the debt of the 
bank to us. If the bank uses the money 
we deposit to make loans to other people 
or to buy investment securities, the fact 
still remains that the bank owes us the 
amount of our deposit and, in order to 
pay us back, must receive back that 
money of ours which it has loaned to 
others. If we deposit $1,000 in the 
Fifth National Bank, and the bank in 
turn buys a $1,000 bond of the United 
States Government with our money, then 
the whole community, through this 
action of the bank, owes us $1,000. This 
simple fact that money is a form of 
debt is the first point we should clear 
up in our minds in trying to decide 
when thrift becomes a vice. For thrift 
means that instead of spending money as 
fast as we receive it, we are storing it 
up, and in doing so, creating a debt 
which the community must ultimately 
pay back to us. 

The next point we must consider is 
how we manage to create that form of 
debt which we call money. We do a 
certain amount of work (which may be 
anything from manual labor to the 
mental achievement of a scientist) and 
the community sets a value upon that 
work in comparison with the work done 
by others. We express that value for 
convenience in terms of money, so many 
dollars for so much work accomplished. 
But what really happens is that we com- 
pare the value of a day’s work done by a 
clerk with the value of a day’s work 
done by a high executive and arrive at 
the conclusion that the work of the 
executive is worth five times the work 
ef the clerk. In money terms, we say 


that if the clerk is worth $2,000 a year, 
the executive is worth $10,000 a year. 
If we were living in a simple pastoral 
community, we might just as well, use 
bushels of wheat to represent the differ- 
ence in value between a farm laborer 


By R. Dana Skinner 


and a farm superintendent. Then we 
would say that the laborer is worth one 
hundred bushels of wheat and the super- 
intendent five hundred bushels. 

But we are not in a simple pastoral 
community. We are in a highly com- 
plex modern state. This makes it more 
convenient to express the relative values 
of work or of goods in money terms. 
The man who “makes” $5,000 a year is 
simply a man whose work or whose 
product is worth five times as much as 
some manual laborer who “makes” $1,000 
a year. If we keep this fact clearly in 
mind at all times, it becomes quite plain 
that unless we spend immediately the 
value of our year’s contribution, we are 
storing up the value of our past labor 
for use at some future.date. We are, so 
to speak, allowing the community to re- 
main in our debt until such time as we 
give the community the chance to dis- 
charge the debt. It is just as much 
stored up labor in the form of debt as if 
we were to draw only part of our salary 
from an employer and allow him to owe 
us the balance until we wanted to use it. 


ITH these two facts in mind— 

that money is a form of debt, and 
that we create that form of debt by 
storing up past labor and services—we 
are in a better position to estimate how 
fair it is toward the community to let 
this debt accumulate indefinitely. We 
can now begin to examine the effects on 
those around us of large quantities of 
stored up labor. To keep the matter as 
simple as possible, let us us go back to 
the idea of the rural community in 
which the value of services is measured 
in bushels of wheat. The laborer in the 
field, receiving a hundred bushels a year, 
is able to use those hundred bushels for 
food for himself and his family. But the 
superintendent cannot possibly consume 
five hundred bushels a year as food. He 
uses, let us say, one hundred bushels 
for food, another hundred bushels to ex- 
change with the shoemaker and the 
tailor for shoes and clothes, and still an- 
other hundred to exchange with the 
owner of a house as “rent” for the use 
of that house. Thus the tailor and the 
shoemaker and the house owner receive 
enough wheat for their own food needs. 
But at this point, the superintendent de- 
cides to store up the remaining two 
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hundred bushels. He puts it in a barn 
for future use. In the meantime, there 
is a carpenter in the community who 
would like to exchange his lumber and 
his labor for enough wheat to feed his 
family. But the superintendent has de- 
cided not to buy any tables, chairs or 
other furniture—not for the present, at 
least. He will get along with what he 
has. Yet he is the only man in the 
community who has received more wheat 
than he can use currently for food. He 
is the only man capable of employ- 
ing the carpenter through buying his 
products and his labor. Unless he 
changes his mind and does buy tables 
and chairs, there is no way for the car- 
penter to get wheat for his starving 
family. The two hundred bushels in 
the superintendent’s barn represent the 
stored up value of the community’s debt 
to him. But he will not “spend the 
debt”—and the carpenter, as part of the 
very community that admittedly owed 
and gave the superintendent his wheat, 
must starve because the superintendent 
wishes to be thrifty and store up the 
debt instead of spending it. 

Now, it is quite simple and proper to 
argue that the superintendent is justi- 
fied in saving some of his wheat against 
a possible famine year to come. But 
there is a big difference between saving 
against famine and saving so much that 
the carpenter is forced to starve or to 
depend on the charitable crumbs given 
him by his neighbors. It is abundantly 
clear, then, that in speaking of the 
virtue of thrift turning into a vice, we 
are speaking only in relative terms. 
There is a degree of thrift which rep- 
resents caution and wisdom. There is 
a further degree which represents panic 
fear, or the spirit of miserly accumula- 
tion. How can all this be translated 
into terms of our highly organized 
modern life and the gigantic problem we 
face today of stored up money which is 
not being spent to put a huge portion of 
our population back to work? 


T this point, we must make a still 
further distinction between spend- 

able money and invested wealth. The 
distinction is really quite simple. Money 
is part of the debt structure, as we have 
seen. Wealth is the combined value, in 
terms of dollars, of the debt structure 
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and of goods owned. Let us put this in 
terms of a single man by way of illus- 
tration. This man has a bank deposit of 
$5,000 which represents a debt of the 
community to him for past labor and 
services. He has also stored up past 
labor by buying five government bonds 
at $1,000 each. This brings his wealth, 
in terms of the community’s debt to 
him, to a total of $10,000. But he has 
other forms of wealth which are not 
part of the community debt structure. 
He owns, free and clear, a small farm, 
for which he paid $5,000. But if he 
tried to sell that farm today, the highest 
price anyone would pay him for it would 
be $2,000. If the neighboring river 
should suddenly change its course and 
completely and permanently flood the 
farm, it might become utterly worthless. 
This part of his wealth, which is part 
of his goods owned, has nothing to do 
with debt. Neither has another part of 
his wealth, namely, his automobile and 
his furniture and pictures and books. 
In all, he paid $5,000 for these goods, 
but their sale value today is perhaps 
$1,000. Thus his total wealth consists 
of $10,000 in “debt structure wealth” 
and $3,000 in goods owned—a loss of 
$7,000, compared to his original outlay 
of $20,000. There has been no loss in 
his money wealth, but there has been a 
considerable loss in the money value of 
his goods owned. 


HIS over-simplified illustration will 

help to make clear the fact that 
money converted into ownership of goods 
is something very different from money 
remaining in the form of a debt from the 
community to the individual. In fact, 
money used to acquire capital goods is 
actually money spent, as distinct from 
money stored up. Thus the man who 
buys common stocks, or a part owner- 
ship in the capital goods of the country, 
is in a very different position from the 
man who merely allows the community’s 
debt to him to pile up. When he buys 
furniture, he is indirectly employing the 
carpenter and the lumberman. When he 
buys an automobile, he is employing auto- 
mobile mechanics and steel workers. When 
he buys a farm, he is buying the accumu- 
lated labor of the man who created the 
farm out of a wilderness. In all these 
purchases, he is taking the risks of 
ownership and of loss in money value. 
But when he allows the community debt 
to him to accumulate, he is merely per- 
mitting the community to mortgage its 
future to him. Some day, the debt must 
be paid. Even if the bank lends his 
money to the government or to rail- 
roads or to industry, the work done with 
this borrowed money must be paid for 
with still more profitless work done to- 
morrow. It is (to use an extreme illus- 
tration) as if the farm superintendent 
were to lend one hundred bushels of 
wheat to the starving carpenter, on con- 





dition that the carpenter, the following 
year, would supply him with furniture 
as a means of paying off the loan. But 
if the carpenter’s entire work for a year 
is worth only one hundred bushels, how 
will he eat next year? He will be work- 
ing all next year to pay for this year’s 
loan of food. 


T follows quite naturally from these 
considerations that stored up money 
(as distinct from money spent on capital 
goods or on goods rapidly consumed) 
results in preventing the community 
from discharging its debt to the money 
holder until such time as that holder 
may decide to “spend his evidence of 
debt.” Part of the community, like the 
carpenter in our illustration, will be un- 
able to work during the period that the 
money is stored up, or else must borrow 
the stored up money and thus mortgage 
future years of work. Yet, under our 
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HE trouble is, that under the 

agonizing pressure of current con- 
ditions, those who feel the need of 
doing something to release stored 
buying power do not make the all- 
important distinction between mone 
thrift and the other kind of chrife 
expressed in actual ownership of 
goods and land. The “wealthy” are 
attacked without distinction as to 
whether their wealth is money wealth 
(a dollar debt owed them by the com- 
munity) or ownership wealth, or a 
combination of both. What we really 
need is not a dividing up of the 
wealth of ownership, |» a forced 

spending of money wealth 


_———— 


modern system, money thrift (always as 
distinct from accumulation of property 
through ownership and with risk) has 
become almost a fetish. We have not 
only the money thrift of individuals, ex- 
pressed in personal bank deposits and 
savings accounts, but the gigantic thrift 
of corporations which build up huge 
cash surpluses far in excess of simple 
common sense reserves against lean 
years. The profits of corporations rep- 
resent the value placed by the community 
on the goods and services supplied by 
those corporations, but unless these 
profits are distributed (less reasonable 
reserves) to the stockholders as current 
spendable income, they represent an in- 
crease in the community debt structure 
and a withholding of spending power 
which might very well keep the com- 
munity at work. 

In the American banking system to- 
day, the debt of the community to indi- 
vidual depositors is enormous as com- 
pared with earlier periods in our his- 
tory. In the banks which report weekly 





to the Federal Reserve Board, there 
were, at the end of 1934, some 18 bil- 
lions of deposits. If we deduct from 
this money which the banks owed their 
depositors the amount which depositors 
as a group had borrowed from those 
same banks, or about 8 billions, there 
would still be 10 billions left, as com. 
pared to only a few hundred millions in 
1920, and about 4 billions in the aver- 
age of the period from 1926 to 1928. As 
a tragic expression of what this stored 
up money means, we have only to look 
at the unemployment figures! A large 
part of this 10 billions represents the 
huge cash deposits of large corpora- 
tions, of savings banks and insurance 
companies and of individuals unwilling 
to put their money to work except in the 
form of loans, 

This entire subject of excessive money 
thrift would fill a large volume. It is by 
no means as simple in practice as in 
theory, and all the illustrations I have 
used must be taken in the broadest 
sense, subject to a hundred necessary 
qualifications in actual practice. But 
they do serve to clarify an underlying 
set of principles which we must face 
frankly, sooner or later, if we are not to 
have even more serious repetitions of the 
kind of depression we have been experi- 
encing. The danger of excessive money 
thrift is the real impetus to such muddled 
schemes as those proposed by Huey 
Long and other prominent demagogues. 
It is also the impetus behind the demand 
for taxation of these great corporate 
cash surpluses. 


HE trouble is, that under the ago- 

nizing pressure of current condi- 
tions, those who feel the need of doing 
something to release stored buying power 
do not make the all-important distinc- 
tion between money thrift and the other 
kind of thrift expressed in actual owner- 
ship of goods and land. The “wealthy” 
are attacked without distinction as to 
whether their wealth is money wealth 
(a dollar debt owed them by the com- 
munity) or ownership wealth, or a com- 
bination of both. What we really need 
is not a dividing up of the wealth of 
ownership, but a forced spending of 
money wealth. The wheat is being 
stored too long in the barn while the 
carpenter starves. Money thrift has be- 
come a vice. Put in other words, money 
withheld from work means men withheld 
from work. If the masses of our people 
feel this instinctively, they are not to be 
overly blamed for following the muddle- 
headed demagogue who knows only too 
well that clear distinctions do not feed 
starving millions. Our most urgent 
practical problem is to act on clear dis- 
tinctions, and not merely to talk about 
them. Those who have amassed a debt 
from the community must be made to 
“spend the debt” and spend it with lavish 
speed in the interests of all. 
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‘lwo phrases of his great modern 
French biographer the Abbé Bremond, 
sum up perfectly the character of Thomas 
More, who so well earned the epithet 
Chaucer bestowed on his great patron 
of Canterbury—“holy, blissful Martyr.” 

“He was interested and amused by 
everything” 

“Underneath was the soul of a Car- 
thusian.” 

Throughout his life he was blessed 
with the friendship and influence of the 
best and greatest men of his day, begin- 
ning with his own father and ending 
with his illustrious companion in suffer- 
ing and in glory—Saint John Fisher. 

Born in London in 1479, he was the 
son of John More, afterwards Knight 
and Judge, whom he described in an 
epitaph composed for his tomb as “a 
man courteous, affable, innocent, gentle, 
merciful, just and uncorrupted.” He sent 
Thomas as a child to St. Antony’s school 
in Threadneedle Street, then flourishing 
under its excellent master Nicholas Holt. 
(The site, No. 52, is now covered by the 
Consolidated Bank at the corner of Broad 
Street.) The foundations of sound learn- 
ing being well and truly laid there, John 
More placed his young son as page in 
the household of Cardinal Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and great states- 
man. More wrote of him in the Utopia: 
“he spoke both gracefully and weightily ; 
he was eminently skilled in the law, had 
a vast understanding and a prodigious 
memory ; and these excellent talents with 
which nature furnished him were im- 
proved by study and experience . . . the 
Government seemed to be chiefly sup- 
ported by him... from his youth he had 
been all along practised in affairs; and 
having passed through many traverses of 
fortune, he had, with great cost, acquired 
a vast stock of wisdom, which is not soon 
lost when it is purchased so dear.” Many 
years later William Roper wrote of More, 
his father-in-law: “In whose wit and 
towardness the Cardinal much delighting, 
would often say of him to the nobles 
that divers times dined with him: ‘This 
child here waiting at the table, whoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous 
man.’ ” 

The Cardinal sent him to Oxford, 
probably about 1492, when Thomas More 
had reached the age then customary for 
freshmen, about fourteen. He entered 
Canterbury Hall (now Canterbury Quad- 
rangle of Christ Church college) to study 
Greek and Latin for less than two years, 
living the hard academic life of those 
days. Linacre, friend of Grocyn, was his 
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ENGLAND’S MARTYRED LAWYER 


Greek tutor, not long returned from Italy 
and the first to teach that language in 
England. John More, determined to make 
a sound lawyer of his over literary son, 
kept him on so rigidly short an allowance 
that the lad had to ask his fatker for 
money, even to mend his shoes. In after 
life he often referred to this hard policy 
with fervent gratitude, saying: “It was 
thus that I indulged in no vice or pleasure, 
and spent my time in no vain or hurtful 
amusements. I did not know what luxury 
meant, and never learnt to use money 
badly; in a word, I loved and thought of 
nothing but my studies.” The son fol- 
lowed his father’s wishes so conscien- 
tiously that he gave to his beloved lit- 
erature only hours saved from sleep or 
recreation. His studies included French, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and every 
book of history he could obtain. So great 
was his lasting love of music that he 
learned both the viol and the flute. 

In 1517 his friend Richard Pace, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, wrote of him: “Indeed his 
genius is more than human, and his learn- 
ing not only eminent, but so various, that 
there is nothing of which he seems to be 
ignorant. His eloquence is incomparable 
and twofold, for he speaks with the same 
facility in Latin as in his own language. 
His sense of fun is joined with perfect 
refinement—you may call humor his 
father and wit his mother. When the 
matter requires it, he can imitate a good 
cook, and serve up the meat in sharp 
sauce.” 
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More’s first notable English poem was 
written when he was 25, a “Rueful 
Lamentation” on the death of good Queen 
Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry VII, 
on February 11th, 1503. 

When he was about sixteen his father 
apprenticed him to his legal studies at 
New Inn, in London, an Inn of Chancery ; 
at eighteen he was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, there to work for some 
years before becoming a barrister. He 
acquired a great reputation as a lecturer ; 
both as Reader in Law at Furnivall’s Inn 
(an appointment thrice renewed) and, 
apart from his profession, for a course 
on St. Augustine’s great work, the City 
of God, delivered in Grocyn’s church of 
St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, to a large audi- 
ence of brilliant men including his own 
former tutor Grocyn. 


O deep was young More’s love of 

literature that despite his strenuous 
legal studies he read the Fathers of the 
Church and similar writers. He began 
seriously to contemplate the priesthood 
or the religious life, pondering the 
matter with prayer, fasting and pen- 
ances. But the persistence of his God- 
given desire for marriage indicated his 
true vocation, in which he was to prove 
a shining example to posterity, at a time 
when the royal desecration of that holy 
Sacrament reft England from the Holy 
See. He lived a confessor and died a 
martyr in the cause of both. 

More was at this time living in the 
guesthouse of the famous London Char- 
terhouse, his home for four years, with 
his “most dear companion” William 
Lilly. He attended the Masses of the 
future protomartyrs of the so-called Ref- 
ormation, and the Divine Office, so de- 
voutly sung in their church, emulating 
their vigils and austerities, sleeping on 
bare boards and using the discipline. Such 
was the inner life of the brilliant, gay, 
hard-working young lawyer. His direc- 
tor was the great Dean Colet, of St. 
Paul’s, whose practical sermons he loved. 

Early in 1504 he made his first mark 
in the world of affairs. He became a 
member of Parliament at twenty-six, and 
immediately had to face the exactions of 
Henry VII, who was demanding huge 
sums of money for the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret to James IV of Scot- 
land. More bravely used all his unique 
eloquence against the exactigns, and by 
his personal influence the royal demands 
were refused. The king, enraged at his 
defeat by a “beardless boy” picked a faked 
quarrel with the offender’s father and 
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John More was imprisoned in the Tower 
until he paid a heavy fine. The son was 
urged to sue for pardon, but consistently 
refused, knowing he had done no wrong. 


N the spring of the following year— 

1505—Thomas More married Joan, 
or Jane Colt, of New Hall in Essex, one 
of three sisters whose “honest conversa- 
tion and virtuous education” attracted 
the young lawyer. He took a house in 
Bucklersbury, off Cheapside (mentioned 
by Shakespeare “smelling like Bucklers- 


bury in simple time.” Merry Wives. Act. 


3. Sc. 3.) and there passed happily the 
six years of his first marriage, marked by 
the births of his four children; Meg, his 
beloved, learned, elder daughter; Eliza- 
beth, Cecily and John, his only son, who 
was Erasmus’ godson. Three years after 
his marriage More visited Louvain and 
Paris; either, as Stapleton supposes, 
merely on tour, or to find a place of 
refuge in exile because of Henry VII’s 
abiding anger with him. In 1509, how- 
ever, the king died and his son Henry 
VIII proved a generous friend to More 
until the evil change in his own life. In 
October of that year More had the joy 
of a visit from his dear Erasmus, who 
wrote the Praise of Folly in his house. 
In 1510 More was honored by his fellow 
citizens, being made Under Sheriff of 
the City of London; in the next year he 
became Reader at Lincoln’s Inn. His full, 
happy life was now blackened by a shock- 
ing blow—the death of his young wife; 
leaving him with four small children, 
the eldest, Meg, only six. 

It is characteristic of More that, some 
two months later, he could so far con- 
quer his own tragedy as to plead a timor- 
ous friend’s cause with a widow “neither 
young nor handsome” whom the faint- 
heart desired to marry; also to succeed 
so well that.the shrewd woman told him 
he should fare better if he pleaded for 
himself. Thus neatly cornered, the help- 
less widower did that “which otherwise 
he had never thought to do” and married 
Mistress Alice Middleton. She was a 
common-sense, capable housewife who 
proved a kindly stepmother to his small 
children, having a very beautiful daugh- 
ter of her own. It was a strangely as- 
sorted match, but it was so complete a 
success that, in Erasmus’ words, with 
her “he lives as pleasantly and sweetly 
as if she had all the charms of youth.” 
This amazing man even persuaded his 
bustling, matter-of-fact lady to learn the 
harp, lute, monochord and flute and 
practice them regularly every day, that 
he might play duets with her. “You will 
scarcely find a husband who, by authority 
or severity, has gained such ready com- 
pliance as More by playful flattery.” She 
even caught his own trick of witty re- 
partee, than which few things could give 
greater delight to the heart of Thomas 
More. 5 eee 

During the next decade his days were 


increasingly crowded with work, public 
life and literary labors—of love. To this 
period belong his History of Richard III, 
the Utopia and other noted works. His 
foreign embassies now began to take 
him far from his beloved home and books 
for months at a time; the first, in 1515, 
was to Flanders, where he began the 
Utopia, published at Louvain in the fol- 
lowing year. He refused a royal pension 
on this return, lest his fellow-citizens 
should doubt his integrity in representing 
their interests as Under Sheriff of Lon- 
don. Despite the fact that he won a case 
for the Pope against the King in 1516 
he was pressed henceforth to enter the 
Court; but he used all his skill and wit 
to evade this undesired honor as long as 
he possibly could. His second embassy 
was to Calais from August to December, 
1517, a few months after he had been 
chosen to deal with the Evil May Day 
riot. In March, 1518, he was made Master 
of Requests and in April Privy Council- 
lor. A year later he resigned his cher- 
ished office of Under Sheriff. His third 
mission was to the Emperor Charles V 
in the year of the Field of Cloth of Gold, 
which he attended with the King. He 
was made Under Treasurer and knighted 
in 1521, and that summer his beloved 
eldest child Meg married William Roper, 
a young lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn. Shortly 
afterwards More’s fourth mercantile em- 
bassy took him to Bruges for some 
months, where Cardinal Wolsey joined 
him and together they proceeded to 
Calais, on an ill-fated mission of peace. 


HROUGH all this distracting rush 

of work, public and private, the soul 
of Thomas More remained that of a 
Carthusian; his sunny serenity and de- 
lightful humor unimpaired. His secret 
was prayer, with that discipline which 
so well ordered every detail of his life. 
Only by early rising could he secure 
those quiet hours of contemplation and 
study which were a necessity of life to 
him, in addition to daily Mass. Once he 
received three urgent summonses to the 
King’s presence while he was hearing 
Mass; but he refused to leave until the 
Holy Sacrifice was finished, saying that 
he “must first finish his act of homage 
to a higher King.” 

In 1523 he became Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and wrote a defence 
of the King in reply to Luther’s scurril- 
ous attack. About this time he bought 
beautiful Crosby Hall, by Bishopsgate, 
the highest house in London and of great 
beauty. There he entertained his sov- 
ereigns and all the truly great men of the 
day, who coveted his invitations. By 
1525 he was High Steward both of his 
own University and of Cambridge, using 
his influence to help the young students 
there so dear to his friend John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, first life-Chancellor 
of that University. About this time More 
built his famous house in its riverside 


garden at Chelsea, where in 1526 Holbein 
visited him, through Erasmus’ introduc- 
tion, and immortalized that beautiful do- 
mestic scene by his inspired brush. There 
the devoted father continued to direct 
the education of his children, adopted and 
otherwise, later opening a junior “domes- 
tic school” for their children when they 
married but still lived under his hos- 
pitable roof. On one occasion his uniquely 
learned daughters disputed in philosophy 
before the King. Meg’s accomplished 
style in writing to her father roused the 
admiration of such learned men as the 
King’s cousin Reginald, afterwards 
Cardinal Pole. These feminine scholars 
also ministered to the sick poor in the 
almshouse where their father supported 
them in the village of Chelsea, where he 
was a model parishioner. 


UT already coming events were 

casting long shadows before them. 
On More’s return from an embassy to 
Francis I at Amiens with Wolsey in the 
summer of 1527, the King asked his 
opinion about his divorce project. More 
carefully considered so grave a matter, 
then bravely gave his unfavorable ver- 
dict. But the King’s affection for him 
was still strong enough to survive this. 
Resolutely abandoning the matter to 
ecclesiastics, More devoted much of his 
time henceforth to controversial work 
against the heretics who sprang up in 
Luther’s wake, his first book on the 
subject being written in 1528. 

One of the most memorable years of 
his career was 1529. The summer was 
spent on embassy again, negotiating the 
Treaty of Cambrai with his friend Bishop 
Tunstal, and in October he was made 
Lord Chancellor on Wolsey’s fall—the 
first commoner to hold the office. Despite 
all this he made time to continue his con- 
troversial work and composed the Sup- 
plication of Souls. 

But when, three years :ater, the Sub- 
mission of the Clergy demonstrated the 
King’s real intentions More resigned the 
Great Seal. He was now a poor man, 
in ill-health. Devoting himself to writ- 
ing against heresy, he lived so economi- 
cally that the whole family warmed them- 
selves at one fire before bedtime in their 
last winter together. Then he settled his 
children in homes of their own, clearly 
foreseeing the end. Attempts to convict 
him with the Holy Maid of Kent failed, 
but in April, 1534, he was summoned to 
Lambeth to take the Oath of Succession. 

After considering it carefully he re- 
plied, with matchless prudence and humil- 
ity, that he condemned the conscience of 
no other man, but for himself—though 
he would not deny to swear to the suc- 
cession—yet to the Oath that was offered 
him he could not swear “without the 
jeopardizing of my soul to perpetual 
damnation.” He was told that he was the 
very first to refuse it. But, having studied 
the question for long, he remained im- 
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movable. He was sent to the Tower, as 
was his friend Bishop Fisher, for the 
same cause. 


OR fifteen long painful months More 

lay in prison, merry and serene still. 
He made of his dungeon the Carthusian 
cell for which he longed in his youth, 
evading the skilful traps of the Council 
and unflinching even when his agonized 
family visited him. Meg was beside him 
when with an outburst of holy envy, he 
watched from his cell window the Car- 
thusian protomartyr and his companions 
set out on hurdles for their last journey to 
Tyburn, on May 4th, 1535. They were 
followed a fortnight later by his friend 
John Fisher, Cardinal and martyr, with 
whom he had managed to correspond, 
and exchange little gifts of food sent in 
by friends. 

On July ist More was tried in West- 
minster Hall. The result was a foregone 
conclusion, for the jury was terrorized. 
Once the verdict was given against him, 
Thomas More spoke out plainly, for the 
first time. With his practised skill he 
demonstrated the unlawfulness of Chris- 
tian men condemning a Christian man 
under an Act of Parliament directly 
against the laws of God and His Church, 
the supreme government of which no 
temporal prince might presume to take 
upon him, since it was the special pre- 
rogative of the See of Rome, granted by 


Christ to St. Peter and his successors. 
Having studied the matter for seven years 
he was convinced, and answered the pro- 
testing Chancellor overwhelmingly : 

“My lord, for one Bishop of your opin- 
ion, I have a hundred saints of mine; 
and for one Parliament of yours, and God 
knows of what kind, I have all the Gen- 
eral Councils for a thousand years; and 
for one kingdom I have France and all 
the kingdoms of Christendom.” 

His conclusion was richly character- 
istic. 

“I know well that the reason why you 
have condemned me is because I have 
never been willing to consent to the 
King’s second marriage. But I hope, in 
the Divine goodness and mercy, that as 
St. Paul and St. Stephen, whom he per- 
secuted, are now friends in Paradise, so 
I verily trust and shall right heartily 
pray that, though your lordships have 
now on earth been judges to my con- 
demnation, we may yet hereafter in 
Heaven merrily all meet together to our 
everlasting salvation.” 

On his way back to the Tower the 
last, and perhaps the hardest, test met 
him unexpectedly. His beloved daugh- 
ter was at the wharf, with others of the 
family. Breaking through the crowd, 
and the armed guard itself, she flung her- 
self into her father’s arms weeping heart- 
brokenly “Oh my father ! Oh my father !” 

Even then More did not yield an inch, 


though he comforted her tenderly and 
his tears mingled with hers, until the 
very guard wept for pity. Brokenly he 
begged her to pray for her father’s soul, 
and gave her his last blessing. 


ARLY on the seventh of July 
Thomas More died as he had lived, 
jesting and praying. The King had . 
commuted his sentence to beheading on 
Tower Hill to which More had answered 
“God forbid the King should use any 
more such mercy unto any of my friends.” 
Wearing his servant’s poor frieze gown, 
his long ragged beard flowing over it and 
carrying a red cross in his hand, he was 
led to the scaffold, refusing on the way 
a cup of wine tendered by a compassionate 
woman. “Christ in His passion was 
given not wine, but vinegar, to drink,” 
he said quietly. 

“I call you to witness, brothers,” he 
cried from the scaffold, “that I die the 
faithful servant of God and the King, 
and suffer death in and for the faith of 
the Holy Catholic Church.” 

He embraced the executioner, bound 
his own eyes, and calmly prostrated him- 
self. 

“Stay,” he murmured with his last 
breath, moving his beard aside, “Pity that 
should be cut which hath committed no 
treason.” 

So he entered into the merry eternity 
he had long craved. 





The Speech of Gaeltacht 


ee one meets a lad 
from Munster or Connaught with 
steel-blue eyes, and a hard grip, and you 
notice a gold ring in his lapel. You 
might imagine it to be an emblem of a 
youthful political organization that grew 
out of the diverse political viewpoints, 
following the birth of the Free State. 
Nearly all of the young men who wear 
the ring served their country during the 
“trouble,” either in the “flying columns” 
that broke the morale of British military 
discipline, or in the ambushes that 
taught the enemy some fine points in 
guerrilla warfare, or later, in punishing 
the-sinister “black and tan” raiders who 
were imported for a job, too dirty for 
the regular Tommy Atkins. 

But if you guessed that the ring sym- 
bolized any particular shade of political 
meaning you would be mistaken, as the 
Writer was, until he had the courage to 
ask questions. The ring is the outward 
symbol of the man or woman who is 
qualified to speak in Gaelic, and has 





By A. M. Sullivan 


demonstrated that ability before receiv- 
ing the gold ring. The organization 
which awards the gold ring is the 
Fainne, with branches on every conti- 
nent. These branches are termed Gasra, 
with a minimum of six members, and 
when they gather only Irish is spoken. 

Never in the history of America has 
there been such an interest in the native 
Irish tongue. There are private classes 
held all over the five boroughs of New 
York City and at the meeting room of 
the Gaelic Society three teachers are 
constantly droning out the idiom of the 
Gaeltacht, teaching the awkward Amer- 
ican tongue and lips how to round out 
the Gaelic vowels, and how to aspirate 
the consonants. One might imagine that 
the students are emigrants who never 
had the opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage, or ardent sons of emigrants 
whose fealty to the language has been 
reawakened by the apparent freedom of 
political Ireland. 


There are some, to be sure. But at 


least half of the people studying Gaelic 
today are students and teachers, many 
of them having no Irish blood in their 
veins. Eager sleuths of literary rewards 
have followed the clues offered by Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, Padraic Colum and 
Joseph Campbell, and with their appe- 
tites whetted for a feast in legend and 
poetry, stand defeated at the high wall 
of an ancient and difficult language. 
Latin is a great aid to the student of 
the Romance language, but it is not 
much help to the student of Gaelic. But 
he who wants to delve into the old man- 
uscripts must learn to scale a wall that 
is as old as speech itself. Behind that 
wall is a rich treasury of manuscripts, 
many of which have never “had the 
English put on it,” as the old Gaels 
would express it. If one would read the 
Gaelic manuscripts of the Tain bo 
Guailigne, the legends of Fianna, the 
Children of Lir, or the Lament for the 
Sons of Usnach, he must submit to a 
rigid mental discipline in acquiring not 
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only a new language, but a new formula 
for idiomatic speech. 

Gaelic is rich in vowel melody, and is 
at its best in the hands of the skilled 
poet. Words respond quickly in color 
and texture to suit the demands of the 
bard. You recognize that quickly when 
you read the fierce odes of O’Hussey, 
and the bitter satires of O’Bruidar. It 
was O’Bruidar who said, “I have the 
English, but it parches my tongue.” 
30th of these poets have been fairly 
treated in translation by James Stephens, 
yet the ear that is attuned to the Gaelic 
immediately observes the different pace 
with which the poems move along on 
their native vowel music. Owen Roe 
O’Sullivan—Owen of the Sweet Mouth 
to the peasants of Munster—has an 
amazing fluency in the creation of 
poetry. Verse of turbulent melody, and 
fiery indignation flowed from his tongue 
without any deliberate composition. An- 
other O’Sullivan of a later century has 
given an added incentive to students and 
writers. If a young man of no academic 
background, reared in the remote 
Blaskets, those wind-washed and fog- 
wreathed Isles of the Western Coast of 
Ireland, can write a book of such com- 
pelling magic, there must be something 
back of this language that is worthy of 
investigating. Thus reasons the eager 
literary sleuth who finds the paths into 
French, Spanish, and German worn be- 
yond the hope of discovering a literary 
gem covered by the moss of time and 
neglect. Now another book in Gaelic 
comes to us from the Blaskets, from 
the pen of a gifted Shanachie, Tomas’ 
O’Crohan, and translated by the Gaelic 
scholar, Dr. Robin Flower of the British 
Museum. E 


HERE is an academic interest 
everywhere. Harvard has not only 
shown an interest in the language, but has 
sponsored an archeological expedition in 
Ireland under the direction of Prof. H. 
O’Neil Henken. A Dartmouth honor 
student and poet chose to spend the pro- 
ceeds of his cash award in the pursuit 
of Irish literary source material along 
the trail blazed by Synge. The motion 
picture, “The Man of Aran,” has been 
accessory to the fact in rekindling the 
flame in many a young American with 
Irish blood who has been misled by the 
false tradition of the Chauncey Olcott 
conception of the “Ould Sod.” Many 
Irish and Irish-Americans had accepted 
the “What’s the use” philosophy toward 
the old language and were reconciled to 
the viewpoint of the opportunist: “It’s 
a dead language. What value has it in 
the world of economics and politics ?” 
Now they are puzzied at the external in- 
terest in the rebirth of the Gaelic 
tongue, and realize it is not entirely due 
to the new liberty of the people. 
It was Yeats who pointed out that 
cultural Ireland rebelled fifty years be- 





fore Easter Week, when it created the 
Gaelic League. The literary revival of 
the eighties was a challenge to the tradi- 
tion of Swift and Goldsmith, of Lover 
and Lever, and the swashbuckling and 
veneer of the Ascendancy © School. 
Shielded behind the Gaelic tongue, the 
shambles of ancient culture still clung 
to the glens and mountainsides of the 
Atlantic Coast, while Victorian Dublin 
lived in the backwash of literary Lon- 
don. Had Dublin faced West to the 
native culture it might have achieved a 
literary standing equal to the glory it 
tried to share with the British. Much 
credit is due to Douglas Hyde, Standish 
O’Grady, Kuno Meyer, Robin Flower, 
and other research scholars for their 
tireless work, but the giant of them all 
was Dr. O’Donovan whose compilation 
and annotation of the Four Masters is 
the sturdy bridge into the rich yesterday 
of Erin’s Golden Age of.poetry and 
music. 


BSERVE the progress of seventy- 

five years. First, picture the emi- 
grant from the Gaeltacht walking bewil- 
dered from the Battery Landing back in 
the forties or fifties of the last century 
with hoodlums yelling “greenhorn,” and 
society tilting its nose. Only the pick and 
hammer were offered to Padraic, only the 
broom and pail were given to Brigid, and 
they whispered their language so no one 
would hear and poke fun at them. Not 
even their children heard them speak 
Gaelic, for it came to be a speech for 
secrets. But they could not suppress 
their songs, and babes sobbed themselves 
into slumber listening to a coine that 
was born in the wail of the sea birds off 
the coast of Kerry, or the cry of the 
sidhe at the foot of dark Errigal in the 
north. 

Now for another picture. Today, one 
walks into the bedlam of the Gaelic 
Society Hall at Broadway and 66th 
Street, where three teachers are shout- 
ing down each other as they instruct 
three separate classes without benefit of 
partition. It’s a work of love for them, 
after a hard day’s labor. Scholars they 
are, but they frequently accept menial 
and manual labor for their daily bread 
and bed. There they drill as varied an 
assortment of students as one could 
imagine, aged 16 to 60, some scholars 
with degrees, some lacking the rudi- 
ments of grammar. 

“Ceard e shinn?” says the instructor. 

“Is bord e,” says the pupil. 

“What is that,” he was asked, and 
answered, “It is a table.” 

That is the primary class, but across 
the room, the students are engaged in 
advanced composition. They have been 
drilled in the phenomenon of the 
eclipsed consonants, and they aspirate 
automatically where the dot appears 
above the letter. All the dialog is in 
Gaelic as the student advances, and he 


soon boasts of an extensive repertory 
of lovely Irish idiom. The inevitable 
salutation is “Dia dhuit,” answered by 
“Dia agus Mwire dhuit” (“God be with 
you” and “God and Mary be with you”), 
The sound and spelling of Mary the Vir- 
gin has been set aside for special dis- 
tinction and it is never given as a bap- 
tismal name. The ordinary Mary is 
Maurya. 

In a country as small as Ireland, it 
is interesting to observe the regional 
variations. As in America, the southern 
or Munster Gaelic is soft and fully 
rounded, while native speakers of Con- 
naught and Ulster have a hard and 
clipped diction. Each district is loyal to 
its own accent, but none has any diff- 
culty in understanding the other, if his 
vocabulary and knowledge of idiom is 
ample to the subject under discussion, 
Munster is the province of the poets 
where the literary form of the language 
survived. The written language almost 
perished after the treaty of Limerick, 
and many variations of accent and con- 
struction are due to the oral transmis- 
sion when the poets were scattered, and 
the nobles dispersed to the battlefields of 
Europe. But the bards of Munster main- 
tained the golden thread to the literary 
past. 


HE culture of Ireland has a quality 

and color to give to English litera- 
ture, and its magic is most readily ob- 
served by the outside student with a per- 
spective on all literary tradition. The 
Gaelic language was a willing genie to the 
bard of Erin. It bore him to strange re- 
cesses of the imagination and gave him an 
instrument that evoked rich beauty and 
melody from the chiming vowels and 
flexible consonants. Some day, the entire 
panorama of Irish literature, such as 
survived the “drownings” of the Vikings 
and the “flames” of the Saxons, will be 
available, but only when all of the 
scattered manuscripts of the Gael are 
gathered from libraries of Europe and 
made accessible to students seeking fresh 
pasture in which to graze. 

Meanwhile, there is an avid group of 
students everywhere eager to learn 
Gaelic—some out of a pride reborn; 
some out of a non-partisan interest in 
the game of literary adventure. Not all 
students are scholars seeking a guide to 
the old legacies of the O’Clerys and Dr. 
Keating, but they are eager to chat in a 
tongue that has a music of its own. 
Early in the 17th centuty, Keating, who 
wrote a history of Ireland in Gaelic, 
said, ““Milis an teanga an Ghaeldhealg,” 
which is “Sweet to the tongue is the 
Gaelic.” 

The language has a hidden charm 
which has survived the 700 year cam- 
paign to crush it into the silence of the 
dead tongues of yesterday. 

It is coming back with a vitality that 
is amazing. 
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The OTHER SIDE 
of the GRILLE 


By Edward S. Schwegler 


A none religious matters, nothing 
is quite so interesting to talk about 
as confession. The peculiar nature of 
that extraordinary institution, the un- 
usual relationship between confessor 
and penitent, the great reverence with 
which the sacrament is quite properly 
approached, all these combine to make 
of confession a topic of absorbing inter- 
est. 

Within the last few months several 
articles have appeared in our Catholic 
journals on the subject of confession. 
Two which come to mind especially 
were quite decided in some of their 
statements. Both came from the pens 
of laymen, and both were quite critical 
in tone as regards certain faults and 
errors of confessors. 

But even as there are two sides to other 
subjects, so there are two sides to the 
confessional grille. You now hear a 
voice from the other side—the inside. 

Let us first understand, however, that 
there shall be no disregard of the “seal” 
in the following remarks. The secret 
of confession is absolutely sacred. 
Death itself, or the welfare of the state, 
or the salvation of an immortal soul, 
does not justify its violation, If a priest 
knowingly and purposely violates the 
seal by revealing that a given penitent 
confessed a given sin, or the equivalent, 
he is at once excommunicated and his 
forgiveness is a most serious matter, to 
be taken up directly with the Holy See. 

Now, in addition to all this, priests 
are forbidden rashly to touch upon any- 
thing pertaining to matters under the 
seal; they are “to avoid all talk about 
what they have heard in confession, 
whether it be in public sermons and in- 
structions or in private conversation.” 
This by an instruction of the Holy 
Office, June 9, 1915. And the reason? 
Because even the appearance or sus- 
Picion of breaking the seal must be 
avoided. 

Is everything heard in confession, 
however, a matter for the seal of con- 
fession? Not of necessity. Only sin 
and what is directly connected with sin 
is such a matter. If Mrs. O’Rafferty 
comes to confession and spends ten 
minutes in telling the priest about her 
rheumatism, that is not matter for the 
seal of confession. Similarly, a priest 


may praise his penitent outside of con- 


fession and not break the confessional 
secret. 

But more than this. When there is 
no mention of anybody’s name, and no 
danger of arousing a suspicion of any 
particular person, there cannot be ques- 
tion of violating the seal. Thus, if a 
priest should say: “I have often been 
told in confession by penitents that they 
consider a ‘white lie’ justifiable,” he 
would be betraying no one. 

Nevertheless, would talk of this latter 
kind go against the prohibition of the 
Congregation above mentioned, whereby 
a priest may not even touch upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the seal of confession? 
On the whole, no. Where matters of a 
general nature are brought up, such as 
priests hear and penitents confess week 
after week, the subject is so universal 
that it could not possibly have a par- 
ticular application. At least it could not 
in the eyes of any reasonable person. 

Note therefore that I speak in such 
general fashion there can be, first of all, 
no question of violating the seal and 
secondly, there cannot be even a reason- 
able suspicion of such violation. _ Nor 
can the priest who mentions such gen- 
eralities be said to act “rashly.” Hence 
neither the Church’s general law nor 
the specific instruction of the Holy Office 
would prevent a priest from mentioning 
matters pertaining to confession in a 
general way, or from bringing up things 
said in confession which do not pertain 
to sin at all and otherwise do no harm 
to anybody. 


NDEED, it would be absurd to press 

the instruction referred to beyond 
rational limits. If one does so, one 
reaches the ridiculous point where a 
priest might not talk about sin at all 
in public, and where he could not even 
give an instruction on confession, for 
fear he might be acting “rashly” or that 
he might say something which would 
arouse a “suspicion” that he was vio- 
lating the seal, 

But to get back to the main point at 
issue. A young lady one Saturday eve- 
ning was burdened with various spiritual 
woes and sought a sympathetic con- 
fessor. She remembered a certain 
young neophyte, whose face seemed quite 
spiritual and understanding—and who 
also had black, curly hair—so she sought 
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out his church and confessional. She 
entered, blessed herself devoutly, and 
began presenting her worst spiritual 
problem in all its intricacies and details. 
Suddenly a voice interrupted. “Come 
on—make it snappy! We haven’t got all 
night to sit here.” The young lady 
nearly fainted. Recovered, she rushed 
through her matter as fast as she could, 
left the confessional, and said five ros- 
aries in a state of distraction. Ever 
since she has had grave suspicions of 
young neophytes who seemed spiritual 
and long-suffering—especially if they 
happened to have black, curly hair. 


UT seriously, what is to be thought 

of a priest who says such a thing 
as “Make it snappy!” to a penitent? One 
cannot but condemn the phrase itself. 
It is inconsiderate, if not impolite. It 
disregards the aversion caused to many 
people, and rightly, when they hear slang 
in sacred places. Furthermore, the in- 
cident shows a deplorable lack of con- 
sideration and patience. People are 
very sensitive about confession. They 
are perfectly justified in being so. They 
are doing a thing which is altogether 
above nature and goes against the grain. 
They are falling humbly on their knees 
before a man like themselves and open- 
ing the very depths of their souls to 
him. They merit sympathy and pa- 
tience and understanding and gentle- 
ness. They have every right to complain 
if they do not receive it. 

On the other hand, speaking gener- 
ally, there is often something to be said © 
against the penitent and for the priest. 

Why do so many people think the 
confessional is first cousin to the back 
fence—a place for dispensing all kinds 
of gossip and scandal? How the chil- 
dren quarrel; what difficulties Junior 
has with his teacher; a fight among the 
neighbors; what Mrs. Jones said about 
Mrs. Brown; etc., etc. Is it any wonder 
that the priest loses patience at times 
and possibly says something that doesn’t 
sound so nice? 

Then we have the good people who 
come into the confessional’ and say the 
confiteor before confessing their sins. 
“T confess to Almighty God, the Blessed 
Mary ever Virgin,” etc. It is, of course, 
complimentary to be placed so often in 
such blessed company: “.... the holy 
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apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, 
and to you, Reverend Father. .. .” But 
why connot this lengthy accusation be 
made before one enters the confes- 
sional? Why take up half a minute’s 
good time in reciting a prayer that is 
not at all essential to the actual confes- 
“Bless me, Father, I confess to 
Almighty God and to you, Father, that 
I have sinned. My last confession was 
so long ago. These are my sins.” That 
is enough; it brings out the essential ac- 
cusation of sin and starts off the con- 
fession immediately. In a place where 
there are many confessions a little detail 
like this will mean much time saved. 


sion? 


NOTHER source of irritation to the 
priest is the sort of person who 
just has to go to confession every time 
she (usually) hears a cassock rustle. For 
instance, somebody comes to the rectory 
and being forced to work all day Satur- 
day, arranges to go to confession Thurs- 
day morning after the eight o’clock 
Mass. Well and good. The priest goes 
to his confessional after Mass and half 
a dozen penitents appear from nowhere, 
people who otherwise would never have 
dreamed of going to confession. Do 
you think, after hearing the one who 
made the appointment, the priest would 
be justified in coming out and saying 
to the others: “I am sorry, but I had 
an appointment wtih only one person. 
The regular time for confession is Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening”? Or are 
you of those who would feel horribly 
offended at such unpriestly conduct, and 
would almost lose your faith over the 
incident ? 

Which brings up something else. No- 
body outside of the religious life is ob- 
liged to go to confession every week, 
much less every day, or every time he 
sees a priest. Even if a person goes to 
Communion every day he is not obliged 
to go to confession each week. It may 
even be quite roundly debated whether 
it is better to go regularly and mechani- 
cally each week, or go at irregular 
intervals of several weeks (always on 
the supposition, of course, that one is 
not guilty of mortal sin.) The one prac- 
tice can lead, unless a person is quite 
spiritual, to blind routine, and the dan- 
ger of not having real sorrow; whereas 
the other forces one consciously to take 
stock of himself, as it were, and to real- 
ize better just what he has or has not 
done since his last confession. 

At all events, if, for example, Christ- 
mas comes on Wednesday and you have 
gone to confession Saturday, and you 
want to receive Holy Communion 
Christmas, and you have committed no 
grave sin in the interim, you do not 
have to go to confession Christmas eve. 
As a matter of fact, in all common sense 
and reason, you should not go then. 
Christmas eve is a time for almost 
everybody to go to confession. Is it 





not thoughtless for a person who really 
has nothing to confess, to insist upon 
joining the seemingly endless string of 
penitents? All such a one need do is 
make an act of contrition—imperfect 
contrition; or merely depend upon the 
affections of love and devotion to be ex- 
cited by Communion, for a remission of 
whatever venial sins there may be on his 
soul. Or, he may just disregard them 
entirely. They are no obstacle to the 
reception of the sacraments. 

And that leads to something else. 
Why do people who are in need of un- 
usual spiritual advice or assistance, who 
have weighty cases to discuss, who have 
stayed away from the sacraments one, 
two, ten years, why do these and others 
who cause an extra drain on the priest’s 
time, so often pick out Christmas eve, 
or Easter eve, or the eve of Trinity 
Sunday for making their confession? 
If at times such persons are hustled 
along by the priest, they may lay the 
fault just a little bit to themselves. With 
a long line of penitents outside his con- 
fessional, the confessor is not very much 
disposed to devote fifteen minutes to 
every person. 

Indeed, one is inclined to think at 
times that the “tough cases” pick out 
these busy evenings for confession in 
order to escape as much as possible a 
lengthy “bawling out.” And for that 
reason a conscientious confessor may 
take up as much time with such cases on 
Christmas eve as he would at any other 
occasion, even if he has to serve coffee 
and sandwiches to those waiting. 


N the other hand, one wonders just 

what people expect from the con- 
fessor in the way of a “talk.” When 
there is some serious sin or habit of sin, 
it is of course clear that the confessor 
will say something and the penitent 
should expect and even desire him to do 
so. But what about the great majority of 
good, simple penitents who go to con- 
fession often and cannot confess any- 
thing more than perhaps a dozen or so 
comparatively innocuous venial sins per 
week? Do they expect a fervorino from 
the priest every time they go to con- 
fession? One person will tell you: “Oh, 
I like so much to go to Father X. He 
always gives you a little talk in con- 
fession about a saint, or a feast, or 
something like that.” Another says: 
“Gosh! That’s the last time I’m going 
to Father Y. I didn’t have anything 
at all to tell him and he talked to me for 
five minutes on end.” Personally, the 
present writer follows the practise of a 
literal “short shrift” for frequent peni- 
tents who have practically nothing to 
confess; but he always takes time to 
issue the proper instruction where 
needed and to answer any difficulties 
that may be presented to him. In the 
latter category may come almost any- 
thing related to religion or morals; mat- 


ters of Catholic history, theological dis- 
cussions, judgment of a book, classifj- 
cation of a motion picture, etc. 

Therefore do not judge, if someone 
stays in the confessional longer than 
usual, that he is getting “an awful haul- 
ing over the coals.” Dozens of things 
may be under discussion; for the con- 
fessor must also be a teacher, and con- 
fession is an opportunity to explain any 
number of salutary matters. 


UT comes a difficulty. “I wasn't 

half through with my confession 
when the priest said ‘God bless you’ and 
slammed the slide in my face.” 

Perhaps the priest was too hasty. But 
perhaps also the penitent was too slow, 
Some people say the act of contrition 
like this: “Oh ... my God. ...1..4 
am....hear...ti...ly... sony 
....,y, etc. By time they are one- 
third through, the priest has finished all 
the prayers of the absolution. If he isa 
patient soul he waits till the end before 
bidding his penitent adieu and closing 
the slide. But if there are many peni- 
tents lined up, and the hour is late, and 
the priest, mayhap, has become a little 
restless, can he be blamed too much for 
drawing the slide and letting the devout 
but sluggish penitent finish the act of 
contrition in exterior darkness? 

The priest in confession should never 
become irritated or impatient. And yet 
there are times when a certain amount 
of irritation will produce -a salutary 
effect. This is the case now and then 
with scrupulous persons. Such people 
simply refuse to apply the remedies 
which the confessor suggests to them; 
or to accept his assurance that sins 
are forgiven and should no_ longer 
be worried about; or to cease fishing 
up old matter from their past lives. All 
the talking a priest may do in such 
cases seems occasionally to have no ef- 
fect, whereas a “blow up” after some 
experience with the penitent may help 
bring the latter to his senses. And to 
be brought from scrupulosity to ration- 
ality is worth half a dozen “blow ups.” 

Again, a penitent himself may be- 
come irascible and impertinent in con- 
fession. Is the priest to be blamed too 
much if, in such a case, he becomes 
sharp or sarcastic in his speech? Sup- 
pose a penitent says, for instance: “You 
have no right to ask me such and such 
a question. . .” It will surely be one of 
God’s holy saints who gives a patient 
and kindly reply to such a statement. 

Incidentally, about questions. No 
priest asks questions in confession out 
of mere curiosity. If he wants to satisfy 
his curiosity he can read his moral theo- 
logy, or sets of moral cases, or dozens 
and dozens of other books on all aspects 
of sin. In fact, the priest is only too 
delighted when he gets a confession so 
free from grievous fault or so specifi- 
cally made that there is no need of fur- 
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ther questioning. When he does ask 
questions, he does so for two reasons. 
First, sins must be confessed complete- 
ly; circumstances changing their nature 
must be mentioned. Therefore, for ex- 
ample, one who confesses that he stole 
has not made a complete confession. 
The priest will ask him how much he 
stole, why, what he did with the stolen 
article, from whom he stole it, ete. 
Secondly, there may often be the mat- 
ter of habitual sin, or of a permanent 
occasion of temptation. In such a case 
the priest may ask various questions, 
according to his good judgment, in order 
to get a complete picture of the vice or 
occasion present and to offer a remedy. 
In all such cases not only is the priest 
advised to ask questions, he is obliged 
to; and if he does not, he lacks one of 
the fundamental qualities of a good con- 
fessor. 

It is strange how even the simplest 
things are often improperly confessed 
and the priest is consequently forced to 
ask questions. Indeed, one would think 
at times that a great many people never 
received an instruction upon how to 
confess their sins. 

Consider the following: 1. “I missed 
Mass. 2. I ate meat on Friday. 3. I 
got angry. 4. Had bad thoughts. 5. I 
swore.” These accusations will prompt- 
ly bring questions like the following. 
1. “Why did you miss Mass? Sick? 
Taking care of someone? Babies at 
home? 2. Why did you eat meat? 
Forget it was Friday? 3. Was the 
anger reasonable and just or otherwise ? 
4. Did you take willing pleasure in the 
bad thoughts? 5. What did you do— 
take God’s name in vain, directly dis- 
honor God, curse somebody?” And so 
on. Questions from the confessor mean 
incomplete confessions from the penitent. 


T times it may happen that a priest 
feels himself forced to refuse abso- 
lution. He may become convinced, as 
a result of his questionings, that the 
penitent has no true sorrow for his 
sins, or (which is really the same thing) 
that he does not intend to give up an 
occasion of sin, or that he has made 
no effort to eradicate a vice of which 
he was previously warned. In such 
circumstances the priest may have a 
solemn obligation to refuse absolution, 
for fear of aiding in the commission 
If a penitent, therefore, 
should be so unfortunate as to have 
absolution deferred, he should not be- 
come angry and bitter towards his con- 
fessor, but rather accept the sentence 
humbly, thank God that he has chosen 
a confessor who has his eternal welfare 
at heart, and endeavor to carry out 
strictly whatever conditions may be im- 
posed for the eventual gaining of for- 
giveness. 
In a somewhat lighter vein we may 
finally consider among the crosses of 


many a confessor, the answer to the 
simple request: “Tell me some sin of 
your past life that you’re sorry for.” 

‘But why should a confessor make 
such a request? 

Simply because many confessions do 
not contain serious sin, or any sin, for 
that matter. Now, when a person con- 
fesses, time after time, the same few 
venial sins, the constant repetition may 
become mechanical, and there may 
be no real sorrow present for the 
sins confessed. Or, there may. be no 
sinful matter presented, as just noted. 
And if there is no real sorrow, or no 
sinful matter, there is of course no valid 
confession. To prevent this, such a per- 
son should include in each confession 
some sin of his past life for which he is 
truly sorry, either a venial sin whose 
nature or frequency in the past fills him 
with real contrition, or preferably some 
mortal sin the gravity of which more 
surely has the same effect. It is not 
necessary to go into detail; mention of 
the commandment or virtue opposed to 
the sin is sufficient. 


It all seems very evident and simple, - 


doesn’t it ? 

Listen : 

“Mention some sin of your past life 
that you’re sorry for.” 

“Yes, Father.” (!) 

“You didn’t understand me. I want 
you to tell me some sin of your past life 
for which you are sorry and which we 
can include in this confession.” 

“Oh yes, Father. I’m sorry for all 
the sins of my past life.” 

“I know that; but tell me some one 
that you are especially sorry for.” 

“Oh, I can’t say that I’m sorry es- 
pecially for one more than the other. 
I’m sorry for all of ’em.” 

“Well, that’s very laudable, surely; 


just mention any one of them at all that 
you’re really sorry for.” 

“But I confessed all those sins before, 
Father.” 

“Yes, yes—I know. But look here: 
the reason I am insisting on this point 
is as follows. . . (Short explanation.) 
Now, tell me some sin of your past life 
that you’re sorry for.” 

“Oh-h-h-h! (Pause). Why, I can’t 
seem to think of any particular one just 
now, Father.” - 

“Hm-m-m. Did you ever lie, or steal, 
or get angry, or miss Mass through your 
own faults... . ?” 

“Oh, no, Father—never missed Mass 
in my life. Wouldn’t think of such a 
thing !” 

By this time the confessor has prob- 
ably thrown up his hands in despair and 
sent the person off with his blessing. 


T all comes down to this: that con- 
fession, though of Divine origin, has 
some very human angles. Just remem- 
ber that next time you go to confession, 
especially if you meet with something 
from your confessor that makes you want 
to bridle up. To you the confessor is 
a voice coming from a grille. But that 
voice emanates from a man with all the 
human elements of the rest of us, a man 
who is trying to perform a very difficult 
and trying duty to the best of his ability. 
He gets tired sometimes; his nerves be- 
come frayed; he is tempted; he becomes 
impatient ; he may even lose his temper. 
If he does, don’t decide never to go to 
confession again until your death bed. 
Step out quietly, kneel down, and say a 
prayer for the poor man. And anyhow, 
if you could investigate, you would prob- 
ably find that, on this particular occa- 
sion, a fine headache was thumping above 
that vox, et practerca nihil. 
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Broken Vase 
By Sister M. Raymond, R.S.M. 


HE takes the fragile jar of fragrant ointment; 
Now surely she will 
And then, her offering made, will close securely 


But no! she breaks the vase of alabaster 
(For Mary’s love must have the gift complete) 
And, kneeling, spills out all her precious perfume 


- To break the vase! I find no mode of giving 
To rival Magdalene’s consummate art, 
‘ No surer way by which I can approach Him 


And all the house is filled with the aroma: 
If only at His Feet I will remain, 
I can, in Him to whom my gifts I offer, 


ur it drop by drop, 














WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By 
Katherine Burton 


PHENOMENON that always in- 
terests me is that of the youth- 

ful evangelist, who storms the larger 
cities in an endeavor to win souls and 
1 good living at the same time. Why 
these budding John Baptists are usually 
feminine is also interesting to ponder on. 
Phere is one doing her “stuff” just now 
at a big church in New York City. 
When they get older they take to the 
vaudeville stage in their hunt for souls; 
but Betty is just sixteen so she is still 
vorking the churches. Her mother tells 
how Betty started on her career. It 
seems she heard a preacher declare 
when she was just eleven that women 
lressed their little girls too scantily. 
Betty was wearing socks at the time 
ind she came straight home, berated 
her mother about it, and from that day 
was seen only in long stockings. She 
disapproves of all cosmetics and thinks 


drinking and smoking are sinful. She - 


last visited a motion picture at six and 
won’t even go now to see an educational 
film, thus leaving the League of 
Decency far in the moral distance. She 
has long curls and poses for photog- 
raphers very willingly. 


Betty seems to me to be 


She does not want to be con- 
sulted about love affairs by girls because she does not ever 
expect to marry since it would interfere with her work. 





purity would be mortally sinful. To 
use them from vanity might be a venial 
sin. Merely to hide a defect in one’s 
appearance would be no sin. A 
moderate use of cosmetics seems to us 
today to be innocent and legitimate. 
But we remark that too often excess in 
this matter results in what we might 
call an aesthetic sin; i.e., an appearance 
of ugliness rather than beauty.” 

There is a Daniel come to judgment 
with a bit of Solomon’s salty sense 
thrown in. Here is a good definition of 
the difference between morals and good 
taste—a difference which critics of 
literature and life often overlook. No 
puritanic insistence on banning things 
harmless per se, but only per intention; 
and an emphasizing of the dreadful 
ugliness of excess which in this par- 
ticular instance leads to red_ slashes 
where a mouth should be or finger nails 
that look as if their owners were em- 
ployed in the gorier portions of the 
stock yards. 


T was about ten o’clock on a First 
Friday. I had gone to the nine 


o’clock mass and was sitting in a drug store having coffee 
and orange juice and reading the paper. I was filled with 
a general sense of well being, spiritual and physical. Sud- 


denly I became aware of a 








about as perfect a picture of 
a little prig as I have come 


low conversation next me 
and automatically picked up 





across in a long time. Her 
mother says she is better at 
converting older men but “she 
loes not know young people 
so well and has no close 
friends of her own age.” 
Which merely goes to show 
how wise the young folks 
are: 1 am afraid Betty would 
be pretty sad company for 
even the austerest party. It 
is too bad some one in 
authority didn’t say to Betty 
that day she came home re- 
fusing to wear socks and de- 
manding long stockings, 
“Betty, you'll wear your 
socks or else .” Bat: its 
too late for that now. Then 
egotism had only pin feath- 
ers; now it has long, lovely 


pinions. 





= gives me great pleasure 
_ to turn from this depress- 
ing child to the charming 
answer given in the Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart 
to the question: Is it wrong 
to wear cosmetics? Says 
the extremely sensible edi- 
tor: “To use them for entic- 
ing others to sins of im- 








* MONTH OF THE SACRED HEART 


™ SACRED HEART, our home lies deep in 

thee,” sang Fr. Francis Stockfield, in a hymn 
of rare beauty, “O Sacred Heart, our trust is all 
in thee.” 

The head and the heart—these two together 
should rule life. Together they make for the 
good values of true living. Alone each is not 
complete. The ruling head, the loving heart— 
they make the individual and the home and the 
nation flourish. The ruling Head of Heaven gave 
the world the Heart. As Browning put it, “not 
only in the grandeur, God, but in the comfort, 
Christ.” 

The birth of the universe, its growth and evo- 
lution, are on the grand scale. It catches one’s 
breath, fires one’s imagination. But into this orderly 
universe came, with man, sin and grief and pain. 
Not merely by a great spectacle could this be set 
right. The Law of the Builder had shaped the 
world. The Law of Destruction might have changed 
it. But instead the Law of Love was used. And 
this called for no mighty spectacle, but for a human 
birth and a human routine and a human death. It 
was a human love and woe, so that the world could 
understand, and, understanding, could be moved to 
recreate not its outer semblance, but its soul’s 
semblance. To the Sacred Heart may come the 
highest ruler with sorrow in his heart and the 
humblest suffering child, the woman of the world 
and the cloistered nun, the repentant thief and the 
innocent victim. For the Sacred Heart, which has 
known greater suffering than any of them, can 
understand all and can heal by sympathy—by suf- 
fering with the sufferer, 


“O Sacred Heart, lead exiled children home, 
Where we may ever rest near thee, 
In peace and joy eternally, 
O Sacred Heart, O Sacred Heart.” 
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a parcel and made room on 
the next chair. I looked up 
and saw a thin girl in a 
black dress standing—rather 
leaning against the counter. 
The man in charge shook his 
head at her murmured request 
and she slid silently out of 
the store. It took me a 
minute to realize that this 
girl had been asking for a 
meal—or at least for a cup 
of coffee. I asked the man 
and he said yes—adding this 
was a new one but there 
were plenty of others—a man 
couldn’t feed them all and his 
own family too. Had I hur- 
ried I could probably have 
caught her and brought her 
back. I didn’t. Her timid 
air, her low murmur still 
haunt me. Sometimes the 
cup of cold water is really a 
cup of hot coffee and it is a 
bitter thing to remember one 
did not offer it when one 
could have done so. And it 
makes one shudder to think 
how many there may be— 
young girls too—in that same 
helpless and almost hopeless 
position. May God help them! 
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By Denis Gwynn 


Tue coincidence of three major 
events in England during the weeks 
immediately after Easter has made the 
year 1935 one of the most memorable 
in the revival of the Catholic Church 
in the British Empire. 

Incidentally, it is just a hundred 
years since Lord Macaulay published 
in the Edinburgh Review his famous 
essay on von Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, which has been so often quoted 
for its appreciation of the enduring 
antiquity of the Catholic Church, but is 
still more remarkable for its apprecia- 
tion of the rapid expansion of the 
Church which at that time was in vigor- 
ous progress, not only in the Old World 
but also in the New. Every schoolboy 
knows (as Macaulay himself wrote in an- 
other famous essay on a different subject ) 
that well-worn quotation about the vis- 
itor from New Zealand, in some future 
century, sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s 
from the broken arches of London 
Bridge. 

Not all, however, are aware that, in 
describing that imaginary scene, Macau- 
lay was expressing his conviction that 
the Catholic Church and the Papacy 
would both have survived the disap- 
pearance of the British Empire. And 
still fewer remember that in the same 
passages of the same essay Macaulay 
was explaining, a hundred years ago, 
that the Pope, with 150 million sub- 
jects, already ruled over a greater multi- 
tude of the faithful than in any former 
age, and that the Catholic Church was 
already “compensating by her conquests 
in the New World for her losses in the 
Old.” 

The various celebrations in England 
during these present weeks provide a 
most remarkable commentary on Ma- 
caulay’s forecasts. They have been ful- 
filled to an extent which even his vivid 
imagination could scarcely have em- 
braced. Even he would have been sur- 
prised to learn that within fifteen years 


after his essay was published, the Pope 


would restore the Hierarchy in Eng- 
land under the leadership of a Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Still less 
would he have expected that the first 
Cardinal Archbishop in London was 
to be the same Dr. Nicholas Wiseman 
who, as Rector of the English College 
in Rome, had shown him unexpected 
hospitality during his first visit to the 
Eternal City. It was that visit which 
fired his imagination before he reviewed 


IN 


the German professor’s great History 
of the Popes. 

And now, 1935 has brought the ap- 
pointment of a fourth successor to 
Cardinal Wiseman as Archbishop of 
Westminster, whose life’s work has to 
a strange extent been parallel with that 
of Cardinal Wiseman. Both Wiseman 
and his latest successor, Archbishop 
Hinsley, were educated: at Ushaw, that 
famous college which was brought back 
to England from France when the long 
exile since the Reformation had come 
to an end. Both went from Ushaw to 
Rome, and both became Presidents of 
the English College in Rome. Both be- 
came such important personages in 
Rome that they were expected to become 
Cardinals in Curia, to represent Eng- 
land at the Holy See. And both were 
unexpectedly sent back to England to 
preside over the English bishops. Both 
had acquired intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions in England before their appoint- 
ment to Westminster, but the difference 
between their active experiences reflects 
the extraordinary progress made by the 
Church within the past century. 


N the last days of April Archbishop 

Hinsley was enthroned as the new 
ruler of the see of Westminster. A few 
weeks later, the whole British Empire 
celebrated the jubilee of King George’s 
accession to the throne. And before 
the end of May, not only Catholics in 
every part of the world, but English- 
speaking people of every persuasion 
joined in rejoicing at the canoni- 
zation of two great Englishmen who 
were executed in London four hundred 
years ago for refusing to acknowledge 
the English King in his usurpation of 
the title of head of the Church in Eng- 
land. It would have seemed incredible, 
even fifty years ago, that the canoniza- 
tion of Sir Thomas More and of Car- 
dinal John Fisher would be hailed in 
England as an occasion for national re- 
joicing. Yet to-day it is greeted as a 
most happy coincidence with the King’s 
jubilee, and both Fisher and More are 
being acclaimed throughout the country 
as supreme examples of English integrity 
and courage and culture. 

Archbishop Hinsley, indeed, may well 
marvel, as Cardinal Wiseman’s succes- 
sor, at the extraordinary changes within 
his own lifetime. He was born in 1865, 
the year that Cardinal Wiseman died. 
Fifteen years earlier, when Wiseman 
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announced to the people of England, in 
his first pastoral letter, that the Pope 
had decided to restore the English hier- 
archy, the news was received with such 
outbursts of hostility that a few days 
later he was being burned in effigy in 
almost every town in England. His 
friends even travelled in haste to the 
Continent to intercept him on his way 
home, and to beg him to delay his return 
for fear of anti-Catholic riots, or worse. 
But he refused to heed their warnings, 
and a few days later he issued his fa- 
mous “Appeal to the People of Eng- 
land,” demanding a fair hearing and 
refuting the many calumnies that had 
been published. 


HERE was no cathedral yet in 

Westminster, and he was enthroned 
in the Church of St. Mary, Moorfields, in 
the East End of London, which was then, 
as now, one of the chief centers of the 
poor Catholic laborers. There, until his 
death in 1865, he had his pro-Cathedral ; 
and by the time of his death he had won 
such confidence and affection as a public 
figure that his funeral was followed by 
crowds such as had not been seen in 
London since the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

What a contrast between the poverty 
of Wiseman’s enthronement at Moor- 
fields and the ceremonies of Archbishop 
Hinsley’s installation in the vast Cathe- 
dral at Westminster. It was built by 
Cardinal Vaughan as a memorial to 
Cardinal Manning, and was opened by 
Cardinal Bourne, as little more than the 
bare shell of a great building, some 
thirty years ago. Already its immense 
walls are largely covered with beautiful 
marbles and mosaics, and it has become 
one of the great centers of public wor- 
ship in London. Statesmen, ambassa- 
dors, members of the Royal family, have 
attended ceremonies within its walls 
time after time. To the general public, 
the enthronement of the new Catholic 
Archbishop is scarcely less important as 
a public occasion than the enthronement 
of a new Archbishop of Canterbury as 
Primate of the Church of England. 

But even more significant than this 
transformation of public opinion to- 
wards the Catholic Church in England 
is the change in the status of the Church 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
A hundred years ago Dr. Wiseman, as 
Rector of the English College in Rome, 
used to act as agent at the Holy See 
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for a number of the American bishops. 
There has been published one of his 
letters to the American bishops in which 
he expresses his intense regret that their 
wishes on an important matter of re- 
organization had not been carried out. 
Wiseman knew that the Vatican authori- 
ties only desired to do as the American 
bishops requested, but there had been 
a deplorable mistake. America in those 
days was still so remote from Rome that 
its geography was almost unknown. 

A map for the information of the 
Cardinals had been prepared, but one 
part of the United States did not quite 
fit within the page and it was inserted 
in a corner separately. The authorities 
had not noticed this detail, and the new 
geographical division consequently al- 
lotted one of the southern States to the 
same jurisdiction as the north-western 
corner. It was Wiseman, as Rector of 
the English College, who had to point 
out the mistake and get the whole de- 
cision re-opened. 


I’ America was little known to the 
Vatican a century ago, Australia and 
\frica were known still less. Australia 
was still chiefly a penal settlement for 
3ritish convicts, which included a large 
number of Irish Catholics deported for 
various offences, sometimes purely po- 
litical. It was a young English Bene- 
dictine—who afterwards became — fa- 
mous as Archbishop Ullathor r—who 
led the campaign for abolishing the 
penal colonies, and whose vigorous per- 
suasion when he came home to England 
prevailed in London. Tasmania—or as 
it was then called van Diemen’s Land 
—became the last remnant of the penal 
settlements. (Among the last convicts 
to be sent there was the present writer’s 
great-grandfather, William Smith 
O’Brien, who had been sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered in 1848 
for leading the abortive rebellion in 
Ireland as a despairing protest against 
the Government’s failure to relieve the 
famine. ) 

In those days only a handful of self- 
sacrificing missionary priests were avail- 
able for the Catholics of every sort who 
had gone to Australia for one reason or 
another. The Holy See had given 
powers as Vicar Apostolic in “New 
Holland” to a succession of priests who 
were working desperately in Australia 
and New Zealand. And probably even 
Macaulay did not know that any Catho- 
lic ritual had yet been performed in such 
distant places when he wrote his fa- 
mous prophecy about the New Zealander 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s from 
London Bridge. - 

In Africa the growth of the Church 
in modern times has been still more rapid 
than in Tasmania in the eighty years 
since the last convict settlement was abol- 
ished, so that it could become a decent 
home for enterprising colonists. The new 


Archbishop of Westminster has been one 
of the chief organizers of the African 
missions. Therein also lies a remark- 
able story. It was one of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s fondest dreams, even while 
he was overwhelmed by the difficulties 
of providing for the revival of the 
Church in England, that England should 
play its part again in contributing 
to the Church’s missionary work in 
pagan lands. In the last years of his 
life a young priest, Father Herbert 
Vaughan, came to him and said that 
he desired, in face of every difficulty, 
to devote his life to founding an English 
College for the Foreign Missions. The 
old Cardinal told him that he had never 
hoped to see his own dream fulfilled, 
and he gave every blessing to the enter- 
prise. 

Herbert Vaughan accordingly set out 
on a tour all over the world to raise 
funds for his English College, and he 
collected most of the money he needed 
in the United States and in South 
America. He came home and founded 
St. Joseph’s Missionary College at Mill 
Hill. Before long he was made Bishop of 
Salford (Manchester) and in time he 
succeeded Cardinal Manning as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. But his devo- 
tion to the Foreign Missions never 
abated, and when his health broke down, 
while the great cathedral which he had 
planned at Westminster was almost com- 
plete, he went back to the Missionary 
College to spend his last months there, 
and he is buried in its grounds at Mill 
Hill. 


HE work that Vaughan began, with 
Wiseman’s encouragement, has 
grown amazingly until St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege at Mill Hill is to-day the largest 
seminary in England. Its missionaries 
have labored in every Continent and have 
provided many of the most remarkable or- 
ganizers among the missionary bishops. 
And it is specially significant that the 
new Archbishop of Westminster should 
have been so conspicuously identified 
with the same apostolate. Archbishop 
Hinsley’s career has indeed provided 
him with a wonderful combination of 
experience. Educated at Ushaw and 
Rome (where he obtained his two doc- 
torates) he returned to England and 
graduated also at London University, 
before returning to Ushaw as a Profes- 
sor. He became the first headmaster of 
St. Bede’s Grammar School in Brad- 
ford, which is now one of the most 
flourishing schools in the North of Eng- 
land. Later he came south, as pro- 
fessor of Scripture at Wonersh Semi- 
nary, outside London, and then for six 
years he did parochial work in charge 
of a large South London suburb at 
Sydenham. 
In 1917 he went back to Rome, as 
Rector of the English College; and he 
remained there for eleven years until 





the Pope appointed him as the first 
Apostolic Visitor to the African Mis- 
sions in British territory in 1928. Two 
years later he was appointed Apostolic 
Delegate in Africa, and he spent four 
arduous years in touring all the African 
missions—by air, by road, by rail, by 
water, on horseback, or on foot, until 
his health failed and he returned last 
year to Rome. The dream that England 
would resume her old place as a mis- 
sionary country had indeed been ful- 
filled when an English Apostolic Dele 
gate was in charge of the Catholic 
apostolate in a whole Continent, where 
sO many missions had been established 
under British jurisdiction and by Eng- 
lish-speaking missionaries. 


ECALLING these memories, one can 
appreciate more clearly the extra- 
ordinary change in conditions for the 
Church throughout the English-speaking 
world at the time when King George's 
jubilee is being celebrated. At least three 
developments of major importance which 
affect the Church directly have occurred 
within King George’s reign. He was 
the first King since England became 
definitely a Protestant country, who did 
not have to take the oath against the 
Catholic religion when he was crowned. 
Within his reign, diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See were established in 
the first year of the war. And his reign 
also brought the last Catholic Relief 
Act, which abolished from the statute 
book a great many old restrictions upon 
Catholic liberties, which had in most 
cases ceased to operate. 

Under Queen Victoria’s rule, a great 
deal of the old hostility to the Church 
had been disappearing rapidly. The con- 
verts to the Church within the first 
decade of her reign had included many 
men and women who held important 
public positions or exercised wide in- 
fluence. But even in 1850 Wiseman’s 
appointment as Archbishop of West- 
minster was denounced in most of the 
newspapers as a direct affront to the 
British Crown and as an attempt by 
the Pope to invade the Queen’s preroga- 
tives. But as the years passed, a new 
generation grew accustomed to the re- 
vival of the Church in England, and 
the constant stream of important con- 
verts inade it impossible to exclude 
Catholics from high places. Lord Ripon, 
for instance, was a convert who served 
in the Cabinet under Gladstone. The 
Duke of Norfolk had always retained 
his ancientposition as hereditary Earl 
Marshal, who had to act in that ca- 
pacity at every coronation, even though 
Catholic peers were not allowed to sit 
in the House of Lords unless they took 
the anti-Catholic oath. And when the 
late Duke came of age in Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, the Government of the 
day recommended strongly that his 
uncle, who had acted as Deputy Earl 
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Marshal during his minority, should be 
given a peerage in his own right. Queen 
Victoria demurred, but was at last per- 
suaded, and as a typical compromise, 
Lord Howard of Glossop was created 
the first Catholic peer for generations, 
in an Honors List which conferred a 
peerage also upon Lord Rothschild, as 
the first Jew to be admitted to the House 
of Lords. 

These old obstacles and difficulties 
had, of course, been surmounted long 
before King George’s accession. The 
Marquis of Bute, The Earl of Denbigh 
and a large group of other important 
peers had become Catholics in Queen 
Victoria’s long reign, and the old con- 
stitutional taboos against the Church 
had grown out of date. King Edward 
VII had no sympathy with them. Even 
now it is still widely believed (and 
there is some evidence to confirm the 
story) that he was received into the 
Catholic Church shortly before he died. 
But Queen Victoria had never contem- 
plated abolishing the oath against the 
“idolatry” of the Mass which her suc- 
cessor was required to take, and King 
Edward was obliged to mumble the ob- 
noxious formula when he was crowned. 
During his reign, and very shortly be- 
fore King George’s coronation, that oath 
was abolished by Asquith’s Government 
in 1910, and the present King was ac- 
cordingly required only to make a simple 
affirmation that he was “a faithful 
Protestant.” Even that restriction upon 
the conscience of the British monarchy 
can scarcely be expected to survive 
much longer; and Cardinal Bourne 
courageously denounced it some years 
ago as being an ignoble interference 
with the right of every sovereign to 
declare his own religious beliefs. 


UT the mere disappearance of the 

anti-Catholic coronation oath did 
not give grounds for expecting the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See, which followed within 
less than five years. Only a European 
war could have effected that in so 
short a time; and the immediate cause 
of it was very unexpected. Sir Roger 
Casement, in his diary written in Ger- 
many late in 1914, claimed that it was 
he who had produced so unlikely a re- 
sult; and in fuct his claim was justified. 
The British Foreign Office had no par- 


- ticular reason to concern itself with the 


Vatican even after the declaration of 
war, until Casement presented it with 
extraordinary problems. Germany and 
Austria were both represented at the 
Holy See, whereas France as well as 


Russia and England, had no official . 


spokesman there. And when Casement 
arrived in Berlin from the United States 
and persuaded the German Government 
to collect the Irish prisoners of war in 
a special camp, where he was to form 
them into an Irish Brigade, the Ger- 


mans were able to obtain two chaplains 
for the camp, who were not only Irish 
priests but also British subjects. Their 
commission from the Holy See was to 
care for all prisoners of war entrusted 
to them, but the position was obviously 
disconcerting to the London Foreign 
Office. 


THER problems, concerning the 

Red Cross and the exchange of 
prisoners of war—to say nothing of the 
invasion of Belgium and Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s passionate protest against it—in- 
volved the Holy See in practical questions 
before the war had been in progress more 
than a few months. France, with her 
anti-clerical politicians still in charge, 
had severed all relations with the Holy 
See, whereas both Germany and Austria 
had poweriul allies there. The British 
Government decided quickly that all ob- 
jections must be overruled, and a British 
Minister to the Vatican was appointed at 
once. 

The four years of war did more to 
establish relations of confidence and co- 
operation between London and the Vati- 
can than anybody could have foreseen. 
Cardinal Bourne in London and Car- 
dinal Gasquet in Rome became as im- 
portant links in British diplomacy as 
Cardinal Amette or Cardinal Gibbons in 
their own countries. The Archbishop 
of Westminster came to be consulted on 
every national question in which the re- 
ligious leaders had to play their part in 
a world war. Westminster Cathedral be- 
came the scene of national mourning or 
of religious ceremonies at which the 
Royal Family as well as the Government 
were directly represented. And.in the 
last phase of the war, when British 
troops were sweeping through the Holy 
Land, and when the future custody of 
the Holy Places had to be provided for, 
the Cardinal Archbishop was required 
to assume new responsibilities in rela- 
tion to the King and his Government. 
It even happened that on the morning 
when Jerusalem was captured from the 
Turks, Cardinal Bourne received the 
news at once and the bells of Westmin- 
ster Cathedral began to peal before the 
newspapers had yet received the official 
intimation that the Holy Places had been 
won back to Christian keeping. 

Such changes had indeed taken place 
that the removal of surviving Catholic 
disabilities was little more than a matter 
of form. Many of the old laws against 
the Church had become quite obsolete. 
It was technically illegal, for instance, 
for members.of religious orders to wear 
their religious costume in public, al- 
though many of them had been so doing 
for years. The Passionist, Father Igna- 
tius Spencer, had insisted on wearing 
his habit everywhere, fully sixty or 
seventy years ago, and he had even gone 
more than once in his “illegal” costume 
to Kensington Palace, where several of 


his relatives held positions at court. 
Similarly, it was illegal for a Catholic 
Church to have bells ; but there were few 
churches without them. Nevertheless, 
an Act to abolish the many ancient re- 
strictions was long overdue. A young 
Catholic member of Parliament, Captain 
Francis Blundell, took charge of the 
preparations in co-operation with Lord 
FitzAlan—who had formerly been Chief 
Whip to the Conservative Party—and 
after much private negotiation the Cath- 
olic Relief Bill was carried into law 
without opposition in 1926. 

The Relief Act was almost universal 
in its application, but a few matters were 
still reserved, under protest from the 
Catholic side, in order that the bill should 
pass without opposition. It had already 
been made possible, under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act of 1920, for a Cath- 
olic to become Viceroy of Ireland, and 
Lord FitzAlan himself had served for 
a short term as the first Catholic Viceroy. 
There was no longer any bar against 
Catholics becoming the King’s represen- 
tatives as Governor General of any of 
the Dominions. 

But in two last strongholds the Protes- 
tant privilege was still retained. The 
Lord Chancellor is, by the Constitution, 
“keeper of the King’s conscience,” and 
as such it was held that he could not be 
a Catholic. Sooner or later that ques- 
tion is certain to arise in practical form, 
because the Lord Chancellor is also the 
Chairman of the House of Lords, and an 
important member of the Cabinet. The 
lawyer who succeeds rapidly in politics 
becomes first Solicitor General and then 
Attorney General, and then is promoted 
to be Lord Chancellor. There have al- 
ready been Catholics in both the lower 
offices, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
any Prime Minister who relied strongly 
on a legal colleague would hesitate to 
make him Lord Chancellor in forming a 
new Government, when the present re- 
striction could be swept aside by a simple 
change of the law. 


HE other exception to the Catholic 

Relief Act was the exclusion of 
Catholics from succession to the Crown. 
That restriction also will surely be swept 
aside in due time. There can be no log- 
ical justification for refusing to allow 
an heir to the throne to become a Catholic 
when a Royal Princess was allowed to 
become a Catholic and to marry the King 
of Spain. But pressure in favor of such 
a change is most likely to come from the 
self-governing Dominions rather than 
from England. Canada, Australia, Ire- 
land, have all had Catholic Prime Min- 
isters and largely Catholic Cabinets. To 
insist that the King, who is today little 
more than the figure-head over a group 
of independent associated States, must 
not share the religion of so large a pro- 
portion of his subjects is an anomaly 
which cannot endure for long. 








Body-of-Christ in Orvieto 


E wees is a great mound of tufa- 
rock, which juts boldly out above the 
plains of Umbria. A giant monolith, it 
rears its rugged wall steep and high, as 
if divinely-guided Nature’s craft had 
molded it to be an altar—an altar on 
whose lofty table-surface was to lie the 
victim of a sacrifice worthy of the 
greatness of that Nature’s God. Or, 
perhaps, as though it were designed as 
Nature’s rampart for the castle of her 
King. And the Paglia guides its waters 
past the sturdy base, like a moat. 

On its table-top is Orvieto, standing 
there throughout the passing of the 
years, looking down from its stronghold 
eminence upon Etruscan plains about 
it, and seeming to disdain the sweeping 
of the ages, and the ebb and flow of 
human tides in the valleys, as once it 
scorned the dashing of the enemy 
attacks, when it offered refuge to the 
Vicar of the King. For with its battle- 
ments it sheltered through many trial- 
fraught days the belabored Roman 
‘‘Keeper-of-the-bridge.” 

Battlements of Nature’s molding, 
withstanding time—a stronghold for the 
King of Nature and Eternity. And the 
King has favored Orvieto, too; for His 
vicar once appointed it to be the cradle 
of a feast which was to spread around 
the world and manifest His subjects’ 
fealty—“Body-of-Christ,” the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. 

The matted roads converge upon a 
square; and in it stands the “Duomo”’— 
the lofty pile which is the shrine of 
“Corpus Christi” and the throne-room 
of the King. Inside the throne-room 
of the King, guarded closely behind 
locked doors, and spread within its great, 
enameled-silver setting, there is a wind- 
ing-sheet, a corporal, which bears a 
brownish stain—the stain of blood which 
dripped from a broken Host, the Body 
of the Christ, to drive away the doubts 
which clung about a troubled faith.* 

“Body-of-Christ”—it is the Feast of 
Corpus Christi in Orvieto. It is the 
stroke of three, and the first grayish 
purpling of the summer dawn tints the 
sky near the edge of the Etruscan plain. 
The great bells of the Duomo rock, and 
send through all the town a summons 
to the feast. The converging ways lead 
the eager, waking throngs into the 
square, from which they crowd into the 
throne-room of the King. 

The great men of the town have given 





*The writer intends neither to defend nor 
te impugn the tradition which concerns the 
“Miracle of the Holy Corporal of Bolsena” ; 
but merely to allude to it as it is revered 
in Orvieto. 


By Ernest Wiley 


up their separate keys, and the doors 
before the brown-stained winding-sheet 
have parted, one by one. The silver 
reliquary glows in the myriad candle- 
beams while it is borne, amid the chant- 
ing, to the throne beneath the dome. 
And there a sacred Host, the Body of 
the Christ, is placed in a golden niche 
above the brown-stained linen. “O 
Salutaris Hostia—Saving Victim” the 
chant proclaims. And _ candle-lights, 
like drawn and flaming swords, stand 
all around. For the King is enthroned, 
enthroned behind a veil—the veil of the 
Eucharistic species. When the day 
grows strong, and the sun rides over 
the Etruscan plain, the chant is raised 
again in the salon of the King. And the 
solemn Sacrifice is offered in the 
presence of the King. 

The Victim of the Sacrifice consumed 
and homage paid, it is the hour when 
the King will issue forth and travel the 
royal way. He would show Himself to 
the people, and bestow on them a 
largesse. The route of the royal march 
winds out from the square before the 
Duomo, and down through all the town. 
It courses the wide streets where dwell 
the potentates. It follows the winding 
chasms in which the myriad poor abide. 
It leads past wayside shrines to altars 
with a common canopy of blue, and 
visits the scattered temples of the Christ. 


HE edges of the royal way are lined 
with close-ranked files of subjects of 
the King. Their straining eyes peer 
out along the route from visages with 
the pallor of a northern clime and from 
deeply-furrowed faces bronzed by south- 
ern suns. Mingled in varying prism 
shades are the gala costumes of the fes- 
tive peasant-folk, the native Umbrians, 
and the tillers of the soil gathered in 
from Toscana and Le Marche, from 
Abruzzi and from Lazio. Potentates and 
rulers of the marts of trade, unmindful 
of the welfare of their rich attire, rub 
shoulders with the sweat-grimed conta- 
dini from the plains and hills, as they 
await the holy corporal, and the coming 
of the King—the King enthroned behind 
a veil. 
The regal cortége forms in the square 
before the Duomo, the throne-room of 


-the King. First goes the heavy mace 
““—ensign of royal authority. . Then fol- 


lows close the token of His costly 
triumph, His coruscating sceptre—the 
gilded gibbet of the cross. And there is 
a corps of brazen instruments which will 
proclaim the greatness of His conquer- 
ing Majesty. 
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Tiny, human angels, with straggling 
wings awry, bear harps and wands and 
trumpets in their hands. And _ little 
saints, who hug their lambs and wheels 
and gridirons in their arms, carry palms 
across their shoulders. 


HE pages of the King allow their 

brightly-colored capes of white and 
red and gold to waver in the sunny 
breeze. Crusading warriors march, in 
living effigy ; and after them, bell throated 
choristers, and the little, wreath-crowned 
maids in white and softly-tinted blue, 
children of the King’s Maiden Mother, 
who are to lay the flowered carpet over 
which the King will pass. Then last in 
the marching file, bearing the insignia 
of their rank, marked with the varying 
colors of their station, come subalterns 
from the army of the King. 

“Pange lingua—” rise the sweet- 
throated tones in praise of the mystery 
in the unseen presence of the Body of 
the Christ. And floating back from the 
head of the cortége come the heavy, 
blaring notes of a martial strain, herald- 
ing the approach of the King—the King 
enthroned behind a veil. 

The procession moves into the royal 
way, and threads between the banks of 
subjects of the King. And the old 
walls, draped in purple, fling back in 
joyous mingling the blare of the regal 
march and the sweet-toned praise of the 
Eucharistic Mystery. The floral carpet 
falls upon the cobble-stones; and over 
it, beneath a gem-decked canopy, and 
borne on the stole-draped shoulders of 
captains from the army of the King, the 
“sedia” moves up and enters the royal 
way. Upon the sedia, in the golden 
niche above the brown-stained linen, is 
the King, enthroned behind a veil. 

As the marching column files between 
the silent, grateful ranks, full-throated 
voices rise in hearty ‘tones.. “Lauda, 
Sion, Salvatorem—O Sion, praise your 
Saviour, and your leader .... in hymns 
and canticles.” Then softly from above, 
upon the marching column and the sub- 
jects by the way, and upon the gem- 
studded canopy a shower falls—a flut- 
tering shower of petals of roses. And 
one blood-red petal swirls beneath the 
jeweled canopy, and lightly brushes the 
golden dais, with a bold caress. 

At each of the altars beneath its blue 
ciborium, and at the temples of the 
Christ, the King pauses to greet His 
eager subjects. And upon them He be- 
stows His largesse—the bounty of His 
benediction—from His throne behind the 
veil. 
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CANADA’S RED PRESS 


As I sit at my desk this morning 
I have before me the current issue 
of The Worker. The feature of its 
pages is an eight-column spread appeal 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada for three 
thousand new members before May Day. 
Focus of the message are the proud state- 
ments : 

“Since the Communist Party Conven- 
tion, 1,500 new members have entered 
the ranks of the party. The 7,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party today con- 
stitute the most active and responsible 
leading force of the growing movement 
of the masses in every city, town and 
neighbourhood and in the industries and 
factories throughout the Dominion.” 

Just last night, however, at my club 
I referred somewhat alarmedly to the 
“growing menace of Bolshevism in 
Canada.” Pooh! pooh! I was ad- 
monished, why, my dear chap, we are 
living in a British country under the 
British flag. Bolshevism in Canada! 
revolution in Canada! Nonsense! you 
forget the British temperament. 

Even granting the bovine inertia of 
the British temperament and overlook- 
ing such purely accidental factors in 
British history as the scene at Runny- 
mede in the year 1215, the Civil War, 
and the Chartist riots—even conceding 
the purely contingent character of these 
and similar little rufflings of the great 
British tradition, I am still unassured. 

My reason is that in talking the perils 
of Communism, I am not necessarily, or 
even essentially, talking in terms of 
barricaded streets and gutters running 
with blood. Such scenes are mere ac- 
cidents to the substance of revolution. 
They do not formulate my particular 
fear for Canada—not as a garniture of 
the immediate future at any rate. 
What I do fear, and that very deeply, is 
that through negligence and persistence 
in loose habits of thinking, the average 
Canadian will find himself “sold” on 
Marxian ideology before he even 
awakens to the fact that such an institu- 
tion as the Third International exists. 
And that then he will drop without the 
least thought of protest into the welcom- 
ing arms outstretched to him from 
Moscow. 

It is a patent fact that the only phi- 
losophy militantly urged upon the world 
today is that of materialism, whether 
the proponents name their political 
objectives Socialism or Communism. It 
is a patent fact that, despairing of any 
other ideal, the best and finest among 
the youth of today throughout the col- 


By Alfred Greene 


leges, the schools, and the shops of the 
world, is aligning itself behind the red 
banners of militant Marxism. It is a 
patent fact and a great tragedy, the ironic 
tragedy of Browning’s Cleon. 

Yet I find it in me to sympathize 
with the average non-Catholic for turn- 
ing in greater or less despair to the 
mechanics of Socialism. It is a sign that 
he is thinking and it is a sign that he has 
nothing else to think about. His poor 
twentieth century Protestantism, if he be 
so quaint as still seriously to count him- 
self among its pew-holders, is but a 
narrow offering to counterpose to the 
magnificent completeness of the Red 
Utopia; it requires the breadth of 
Catholicity to see that magnificence as 
Satanic. To maintain intellectual 
honesty I sincerely believe that if I 
were not today a Catholic I should have 
no alternative but to be a Communist. 
Was it not Cardinal Newman who re- 
marked that “in true philosophy there is 
no intermediate position between Catho- 
licity and atheism”? The statement is 
a fertile commentary on the trends of 
the past fifty years. 

But it is tragedy indeed to hear a 
Catholic brought up in the same Catholic 
preparatory schools, high schools, and 
colleges as oneself, enthusiastically ap- 
plauding the “Russian experiment.” 
Yes, he or she will say with a ponderous 
look of arch-intellectuality, undoubtedly 
we'll ultimately have Socialism. in 
Canada. We might just as well make 
up our minds on that point. It’s in- 
evitable, the only alternative to anarchy. 

Here is a Catholic, and perhaps a 
leader of Catholics, so blatantly ignorant 
of the essential premises of his religion 
as to turn in petition to a scarcely veiled 
Anti-Christ for the salve of his wounds. 
His attitude bears witness to the 
glorious fruition of the insinuating virus 
of nineteenth century liberalism. 


UT there is another Catholic who, 

equally ill-informed as to the funda- 
mentals of his creed, is unable to see a 
great deal of evil in the present state 
of affairs. He can be even more danger- 
ous to the spirit of the Church than the 
other, for to the culpability of ignorance 
he adds that of selfishness. This Cath- 
olic has generally read a vivid article or 
heard a vivid lecture about the atheistic 
ruthlessness of Bolshevism, about the 
mechanistic personal repression of a 
land of the propertyless. This Catholic, 
keenly alert to the shortcomings of 
Bolshevism, is sadly unimpressed by the 
completeness of Catholicism. 
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“. .. We must not be hostile towards 
the working men and women who belong 
to these creeds. We are not hostile to 
workers who are Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholics, Mahommedans, or 
Jews. This campaign against religion 
must not be carried out by resorting to 
coercion, force, administrative orders, 
or by forbidding church services, but 
must be a persistent steady crusade of 
enlightenment, especially among the 
youth.” 


UR erring Catholic has to look to 

the enemy for the breadth of vision 
he so sadly lacks. Yaroslavsky, President 
of the League of Militant Atheists of the 
Soviet Union, recognizes a noteworthy 
principle of wise political practice in this 
pronouncement which forms a part of 
his latest treatise on the progress of anti- 
religion in the U.S.S.R. And the Church 
doctrinally—however often Churchmen 
may have forgotten the fact practically 
—likewise recognizes that the only way 
to wage a spiritual battle is with spiritual 
weapons. Ideas can be fought with ideas 
and not with policemen’s billies. Physical 
violence is always a tacit admission of 
weakness. If setting thieves to catch 
thieves is good practice, so much better 
practice is it to set idealists to conquer 
idealists. 

“Humanity at the cross-roads” is a 
familiar catch-phrase today. One of its 
choices is set before mankind with the 
utmost completeness, the Third Inter- 
national and the theses, religious, 
political, and philosophical, for which it 
stands. Can we say that mankind has 
an equal opportunity of knowing the 
other choice, the ideal—not of “Fascism,” 
which is no ideal at all but a compromise 
—of the Primordial International, the 
social significance of the Mystical Body 
of Christ? The ideal and idea of the 
Mystical Body of Christ must be set 
openly and militantly before all hu- 
manity; otherwise humanity is not only 
going to fail in that ideal but will sink 
to its irreconcilable contrary. 

In Canada there are three and a half 
million Catholics. The Communist Party, 
we can take it, has 7,000 members. To 
get some conception of what could take 
place in Canada if its Catholic popula- 
tion worked with the same fervor as its 
Communist, we have only to review the 
completeness of the press machinery de- 
veloped for its propaganda-by that small 
7,000. Then we can see how really large 
that 7,000 is. Then we can imagine how 
large our three and a half million 
could be. 
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Today is the day of the printed word. 
Compulsory education in the arts of 
reading and writing has made the print- 
ing-press the most important single 
factor in the dissemination of ideas. In 
the course of six months of settlement 
work among the unemployed in the City 
of Toronto, I have had abundant oppor- 
tunity for assembling data on this par- 
ticular phase of the Communist propa- 
ganda set-up. 


ORONTO is the publication center 

of Canada. At Toronto, then, is es- 
tablished the Associated Labor Press, a 
news service which receives dispatches 
from all over Europe, Asia, and the two 
Americas. A daily average of 25,000 
words is received by the ALP offices, 
and of this approximately 10,000 are fed 
out to member papers and international 
correspondents. 

My latest survey shows forty regular 
newspapers and magazines published in 
Canada and working directly under -the 
set-up of the Third International. These 
are spread over fifteen different lan- 
guages and include twenty-three in Eng- 
lish. The foreign languages covered are 
Ukrainian, Russian, Polish, Finnish, 
Croatian-Serbian, Yiddish, Lithuanian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, Czecho-Slovak, 
Scandinavian, French, German, and 
Japanese. 

At the head of the array of news- 
papers come the two foreign language 
dailies: The Ukrainian Labor News,.of 
Winnipeg, and Vapaus, the continent’s 
leading Finnish paper, published at Sud- 
bury in the center of the world’s greatest 
nickel-producing area. 

The central organ of the revolutionary 
movement in Canada is The Worker, 
published tri-weekly at Toronto. !t has 
made rapid strides during the past year, 
progressing from a weekly to a bi- 
weekly, and then to its present fre- 
quency. An energetic campaign is under 
way to convert it into a daily. Kanadsky 
Gudok, the Russian paper, is likewise 
issued thrice-weekly and is circulated 
from Winnipeg. Three papers come out 
twice a week. They are Der Kamf 
(Yiddish), Kanadai Magyar Munkas 
(Hungarian), and Borba (Croatian- 
Serbian), all of Toronto. 

The remainder of the language press 
is comprised of weeklies with the excep- 
tion of a few which come out fort- 
nightly. In this section are Robotnicke 
Slovo .(Czecho-Slovak), Darbininku 
Zodis (Lithuanian), and Proletarska 
Delo (Bulgarian), of Toronto; The 
Farmer’s Life (Ukrainian), Deutsche 
Arbeiter Zeitung (German), Frihet 
(Scandinavian), and Glos Pracy (Po- 
lish), of Winnipeg; Rota Jehu (Japa- 
nese) of Vancouvet; and Clarté 
(French), of Montreal, successor to 
La Vie Ouvriere, whose suppression was 
so futilely manoeuvred by the Fascist 
forces of that city. 


To complete this array we have the 
two language magazines, The W orking- 
woman (Ukrainian), published fort- 
nightly at Winnipeg, and Jcor, bilingual 
Yiddish-English organ of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian Icor, a 
society for the promotion of Jewish 
colonization in the Soviet Union. 

Now we may turn to the organization 
of the English language press. In To- 
ronto are printed The Young Worker, 
official organ of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Young Communist League of 
Canada; Always Ready, magazine of the 
Young Pioneers, Communist organiza- 
tion for children under the age of six- 
teen; The Student, official publication 
of the Student League of Canada, whose 
affiliated clubs cover the major univer- 
sities and institutions of secondary edu- 
cation in the Dominion; Soviet Russia 
Today, published -by the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, a threshold organization 
of the Third International; Unity, pub- 
lication of the Workers Unity League, 
federative association of Communist con- 
trolled labor unions; Labor Defender, 
organ of the Canadian section of the 
International Red Aid, and the Defense 
Builder, also published by the Canadian 
Labor Defense League; Sports Parade, 
newly established organ of the National 
Executive of the Workers’ Sports Asso- 
ciation of Canada; and Action, the offi- 
cial publication of the Canadian League 
Against War and Fascism. 


OWN east in the Maritime Prov- 

inces, the mine-workers are covered 
by The Steel, of Sidney, and The Nowa 
Scotia Miner and National Miners Bulle- 
tin, both of Glace Bay, the latter a 
monthly. Western Canada’s local possi- 
bilities are also well looked after from a 
propaganda standpoint. In Winnipeg, the 
great Canadian grain center, the Farmers 
Unity League publishes The Furrow. 
There also The Meat Packer carries on 
the struggle among exploited employees 
of the meat-packing industry of the Mid- 
West. At Red Deer, Alberta, the Red 
Deer Rank and Mile Miner plays a role 
among the oppressed workers. 

Out on the West Coast, Vancouver is 
very prominent as a propaganda base. 
The Relief Camp Worker, Voice of the 
Unemployed, B.C. Workers News, B.C. 
Lumber Worker, Link Up, and Marine 
Workers Ahoy, the last the organ of the 
Red International of Sailors and Mari- 
time Workers, bear witness to the mili- 
tant activity there. Cariboo Voice of 
Prince George, B. C., completes the list. 

It is to be remembered that this is 
only a part of the printed propaganda 
circulated throughout the Dominion. 
When to this formidable network we 
add the occasional pamphlets, leaflets, 
shop-papers, undercover publications— 
such as the Communist Review, the neat 
little bulletin used for organizing the 
pens of the revolutionary writers of 


Canada—handbills and mimeographed 
unit papers produced domestically, as 
well as the veritable avalanche of mate- 
rial that, in spite of government sur- 
veillance, comes through the mails from 
the United States and Europe, one be- 
gins to believe in the fabulous narratives 
of “Moscow gold.” Only “gold” has 
very little to do with it. 


HE Third International in Canada 

works not by gold but by the drive 
and vigor and self-sacrifice of those who 
are willing to go all the way for an ideal, 
The Communist religion, the religion of 
deified human collectivity, is a religion 
that demands not meditation but action; 
the Communist gives everything in the 
service of his god and his ideal. His is the 
militancy of the Christian of the cata- 
combs and it is he who has the power 
to drive today’s enervated Christian back 
to the catacombs. To attempt to prose- 
cute or persécute him out of existence 
is futile. The only force by which he 
can be assailed is the force of a superior 
ideal. The force of ideals is best 
realized in education. It is in educa- 
tion that the bolshevik recognizes his 
own chief weapon; in education is 
ours. Yaroslavsky illustrates the vanity 
of force as applied in Germany; he 
points out that the suppression of the 
League of Militant Atheists under 
Nazism only led to a further strengthen- 
ing of godlessness, to open defections 
from the Church, and to withdrawals 
from parishes. 

Observing the Communist press of 
Canada at work, noting its amazing 
unity, sensing its sincerity and rugged 
strength, one feels that, quite indepen- 
dently of all its other propaganda media 
—cinema, school, soap-box, etc.—the 
Third International has in its press a 
weapon with which it may conquer the 
world. And it will, too, unless we Catho- 
lics awaken to our responsibilities. 

Lenin said: “The conflict will be 
finally just between Communism and 
Catholicism.” It will be—it is. The 
world, like Humpty-Dumpty, is precari- 
ously balanced atop a wall. It teeters 
slowly, indecisively. On which side will 
it come to rest? On the one is an 
enthusiastic young Russian, his eyes 
burning with the passion of one who is 
making history, even though it be God- 
less, blasphemous history; on the other 
is Catholicism, mature but asleep to its 
message, ignorant alike of its opportu- 
nities and its strength. The young Rus- 
sian smiles up an eager welcome to 
our Humpty, entreats his acceptance. 
Catholicism is almost impassive ; six cen- 
turies of progressive enfeeblement are an 
opiate that is discharged with diff- 
culty. Yet it is terribly important that 
Catholicism should rally to its task of 
winning over the wall-sitter. If the 
world falls to the enemy it will take many, 
many centuries to put it together again. 
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Catholic Laymen of Action 


Campbell of Pennsylvanta 


James 


Arnouc Franklin Pierce, the 
fourteenth President of the United States 
(1853-1857) came from New Hamp- 
shire where at that time the Catholic 
Church was constitutionally disqualified, 
there was never any question of his 
friendly attitude toward the Catholic 
leaders in the Democratic Party which 
had elected him in November, 1852, to 
the headship of the nation. Baltimore 
has long since forgotten the furore he 
caused there while on his way in Octo- 
ber, 1853, to the New York World’s 
Fair. In a speech that day he spoke in 
the highest terms of the tolerant spirit 
of the early founders of Maryland and 
of their ideal of religious equality. It 
was a brave thing to do, for the city was 
one of the chief recruiting places for the 
Know-Nothing party then coming into 
national notoriety because of a riotous 
attack there upon the visiting papal 
nuncio, Archbishop Bedini. 

Our generation has witnessed similar 
anti-American and anti-Catholic upris- 
ings and we can, therefore, fully appre- 
ciate the political courage of Franklin 
Pierce in appointing as Postmaster Gen- 
eral in his cabinet the leading Catholic 
citizen of Pennsylvania, James Campbell. 

Born in Philadelphia a few months be- 
fore the declaration of war in 1812, James 
Campbell was the son of Irish-Catholic 
parents who were highly respected in the 
old Southwark section of that city. They 
were members of St. Mary’s Church dur- 
ing the sad years when that venerable 
house of worship was the centre of the 
most deplorable schism in all Catholic 
American history. Their son received a 
good education in a private school and 
while in his ’teens began to study law. In 
1833, he was admitted to the Philadelphia 
bar, and soon his legal talents were recog- 
nized as of an exceptional kind. In 1840, 
he was elected as commissioner for the 
Southwark school district; and the fol- 
lowing year he set on foot a movement 
for a girls’ high school in order to raise 
the standards for the teaching of women. 
The feeling against more than an elemen- 
tary training for girls was too strong, 
however, and it was not until 1846 that 
he carried the project to victory. By this 
time he had won a prominent place in 
local and national politics. He had been 
appointed by Governor Porter in 1842 
Judge of the Common Pleas Court for 
Philadelphia. 

Judge Campbell was not yet thirty 
years of age when he began his illustrious 
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career on the bench. His position made 
him the chief Catholic citizen of the city 
and as such at the peril of his life he de- 
fended his fellow-Catholics during the 
disgraceful days of the Native-American 
Terror of 1844, when our churches were 
burnt down, Catholic libraries given to 
the flames, and the Catholic poor mal- 
treated, beaten and shot down with gun- 
fire. In 1850, he lost his judgeship by a 
close election in which his staunch devo- 
tion to the Faith was made the slogan of 
his opponents. The next Governor of 
Pennsylvania appointed him Attorney 
General of the State in 1852, and this post 
he resigned in March the following year 
to accept that of Postmaster General in 
Franklin Pierce’s cabinet. 

This was a direct blow to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Know-Nothings 
who held that “no person should be se- 
lected for political station who recognized 
any allegiance or obligation of whatso- 
ever description to any foreign govern- 
ment, potentate or power.” Around 
Campbell’s presence in the cabinet was to 
swirl for the next four years all the bit- 
ter hatred and acrimony of the anti- 
Catholic hosts who soon controlled the 
cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and New York. 
More than once the representative from 
his own district, Lewis Levins, led the 
seventy-five Know-Nothings in Congress 
in vicious verbal attacks upon him. One 
of the most violent of his opponents was 
the infamous Gavazzi, then in the hire of 
the anti-Catholic elements of the country. 

It was at this juncture that Archbishop 
Hughes, at the suggestion of the Holy 
See, wrote to Campbell regarding the 
possibility of the American Government 
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receiving Archbishop Bedini as a perma- 
nent nuncio in Washington. The sug- 
gestion was not favorably received by 
President Pierce although we had at the 
time an American minister accredited to 
the papal court of Pius IX. As Campbell 
wrote to the Archbishop (Dec. 22, 1853), 
“In relation to the establishment of a 
Nunciature in this country, the President 
will receive a Chargé or Minister from 
the Pope, but he can only of course be re- 
ceived as his political representative.” 
This letter closed the door to the project, 
although the American legation in Rome 
remained open until 1868. 

No man in the country at the time 
showed more contempt for the “No 
Popery” agitators than Franklin Pierce. 
His cabinet was composed of some of the 
ablest men our country.has ever seen. 
Among Campbell’s colleagues were Wil- 
liam Marcy, Secretary of State, Caleb 
Cushing, Attorney-General, and Jeffer- 
son Davis, Secretary of War. Although 
a thorough-going Unionist, Campbell al- 
ways retained a high regard and a sin- 
cere affection for the man who was to be- 
come President of the Confederacy. After 
his retirement from public office in 1857, 
Campbell refused all preferments, al- 
though he might have had the nomination 
to the vice-presidency, had he wished it. 
He died in his eighty-second year on 
January 29, 1893 and was buried in old 
St. Mary’s churchyard, Philadelphia. 


IS son, John M. Campbell, to whom 

we owe a lengthy biographical 
sketch of the first Catholic Postmaster 
General, says of him: “His mental quali- 
ties were indicated by his physical appear- 
ance. He was straight as an arrow, 
strong and sturdy ; lines of determination 
marked his face, and his well-balanced in- 
tellect was shown by a round, full head 
... His manner—like that of most men of 
great mental power and clear judgment— 
was simplicity itself. He listened carefully 
and with kindness to all, and was thor- 
oughly democratic in that he was easy to 
approach . . . His grasp upon the small 
things of life was not less firm than his 
hold upon the momentous questions of the 
day, and his memory was so singularly 
retentive that his counsel had the qualities 
of readiness and kindness as well as wis- 
dom.” As Postmaster General, Camp- 
bell had the extremely difficult task of 
granting patronage under a President 
who wished to satisfy all the factions 
within his party. “My father,” wrote his 
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son, “was frequently obliged to lock him- 
self in his office to avoid the importunity 
of office seekers.” 

Through his long and busy life, Judge 
Campbell held three posts which were 
dearer to him than any the nation might 
confer upon him. Some time after his 
marriage in 1845, he became a director of 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum in Phila- 
delphia, and no week passed without a 
visit to the children of that institution. 
For twenty-five years before his death 
he was a trustee of Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia and his presence 
on the board saved the good name of that 
institution from the intolerance then 


rather general which prevented Catholic 
priests from attending the sick and dying 
in our public hospitals. The third post— 
strange as it was for a practical Catholic 
to hold it—which occupied most of his 
leisure time during the last quarter- 
century of his life, was that of chairman 
oi the Committee on Instruction of 
Girard College. Fortunate it was for the 
Catholic boys in that school, in which by 
Stephen Girard’s will no priest or min- 
ister was ever to enter, that Judge Camp- 
bell was there week after week to direct 
their catechetical instructions and to 
see that no interference prevailed in the 
matter of their religious duties. 





James Campbell was a genial, simple, 
democratic kind of a soul, easily ap. 
proachable, loyal to his chief in those dark 
days just before the Civil War, 
and endowed with a devotion to his 
friends that was in reality boundless. The 
encomiums written after his death reveal 
the uncommonly strong affection non- 
Catholics had for him, and in his funeral 
sermon Bishop O’Hara said of him: 
“His life was that of a gentlemen and a 
good Christian, caring nothing for the 
dross of the world, but walking in the 
path that made him most acceptable to 
God.” What better definition could be 
given of the Catholic layman of Action? 





Catholic ‘Terms 


KNOWLEDGE, INFUSED. Knowl- 
edge which depends on ideas poured 
directly into the mind by God, inde- 
pendently of the normal sources of 
obtaining knowledge. It is a gift some- 
times granted to persons of outstanding 
holiness. 

KULTURKAMPF, THE (German, 
“culture-war”). The attempt, begun by 
Prince Bismarck in 1871, to make the 
Church in Prussia dependent on the 
state and independent of the Holy See. 

LAETARE SUNDAY. The fourth 
Sunday of Lent, so called from the first 
word of the introit at Mass. 

LATERAN, THE. The church of the 
Holy Saviour, commonly called St. John 
Lateran, at Rome. It is the cathedral 
of the Pope, as bishop of Rome. 

LATERAN, TREATY OF THE. 
The treaty made between the Holy See 
and the Kingdom of Italy in 1929, where- 
by the differences between the Vatican 
and Italy were composed and the inde- 
pendent State of the Vatican City rec- 
ognized. It was signed in the Lateran 
Palace. 

LATIN. The official administrative 
language of the Catholic Church and the 
liturgical language of the Western 
church or patriarchate, which is. accord- 
ingly often called the Latin church and 
its liturgies the Latin rite. 

LATRIA. A Greek word indicating 
that supreme honor and worship that 
may and must be given to God only. 

LAUDS (Latin, “praises”). The sec- 
ond hour of the Divine Office, normally 
sung early in the morning. 

LAW, CANON. The body of laws 
formulated by the Church for the dis- 
cipline of her members. The canon law 
of the Western church is contained in 
the Codex Iuris Canonici or Code of 
Canon Law. 

LAW, PENAL. A positive law that 
is not binding under pain of sin, but 


By Donald Attwater 


only under pain of the punishment at- 
tached to its breaking. 
LAY-BROTHER, -SISTER. A 
member of a _ religious order who is 
neither in holy orders nor bound to as- 
sist at the Divine Office in choir.’ Their 
duties are concerned with the menial 
affairs of the monastery. It is a very 
honorable state (originally practically 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


a the 
majority of American 
Catholics, even those who 
have the advantages of high- 
school and college education 
under Catholic auspices, are 
woefully ignorant of Catholic 
terminology. This ignorance 
extends to even the most sim- 
ple and commonplace Catholic 
terms employed in religious 
books, sermons, prayers, etc. 
We have arranged with the dis- 
tinguished editor and author, 
Mr. Donald Attwater, to con- 
tribute to this and subsequent 
issues a collection of descrip- 
tive definitions of the more 
commonly used Catholic terms. 




















all monks and nuns were lay religious), 
and numerous lay religious have been 
canonized. 

LAZARISTS, THE. Another name 
for the Vincentians or Priests of the 
Mission, founded by St. Vincent de Paul 
in 1625. 

LECTOR or Reader. The second of 
the minor orders of the Western church. 
At a sung (i.e., not solemn) Mass a 
lector may chant the epistle, vested in 


Defined 


a surplice, and he may do so at solemn 
Mass if there is no subdeacon present. 

LEGATE (Latin, legare, to send). 
An ecclesiastic appointed to represent 
the Holy See, equipped with requisite 
powers for his duties. 

LEGEND (Latin, legere, to read). A 
popular traditional tale that may be true 
or false or mixed. 

LENT. This English name for the 
Church’s great fast of forty days (Quad- 
ragesima) comes from the Old English 
lencten, “the spring season.” 

LEVITATION (Latin, levis, “light 
weight”). The phenomenon of being 
lifted from the ground by no visible 
agency, recorded of a number of saints 
and others. 


LITURGICAL LANGUAGE. There 
are eleven languages used in the public 
worship of the Church, of which Latin 
is universal in the Western church and 
the others are divided among the various 
Eastern churches. After Latin, Slavonic 
is most widely used. 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP. _ The 
public performance of an act of divine 
worship in a form laid down by the 
Church; principally the Mass, the Divine 
Office, and the Sacraments. 

LITURGY, THE (Greek, leitourgia, 
“a public duty”). The forms of prayer, 
acts, and ceremonies used in the public 
and official worship of the Church, in 


which it is the mind of the Church that. 


the faithful should take actual part. The 
Eucharistic Liturgies are the various 
forms of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
LONGANIMITY. Forbearance or 
longsuffering, a fruit of the Holy Ghost. 
LORD. This word used in ecclesias- 
tical titles and modes of address is sim- 
ply a translation of the Latin dominus, 
which means master, ruler, or chief. 
LOVE or Charity. The supreme 
Christian virtue, consisting in the love 
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of God above all things for his own sake 
and the love of one’s neighbor for God's 
sake. 

LOW SUNDAY. The English name 
for the first Sunday after Easter. 


MALABAR RITE, CATHOLICS 
OF THE. An ancient body of native 
Indian Christians of the southwest coast 
of India, using their own version of the 
Chaldean rite in the Syriac language. 
They number over half a million, with 
four bishops. There are also Latin 
Catholics in Malabar and a considerable 
number of non-Catholic Christians. 

MANDATUM, THE. The liturgical 
washing of feet in cathedral churches on 
Maundy Thursday, in memory of our 
Lord washing his apostles’ feet before 
his passion. 

MANICHAEISM. In common usage 
this word indicates the false doctrine 
that matter is intrinsically evil or at 
least relatively evil when compared with 
spirits. The Christian doctrine is that 
matter as such is good. 

MANIPLE (Latin, manipulus, “a 
handful”). The small eucharistic vest- 
ment worn over the left forearm by 
clerics in major orders. 


MARONITES, THE. A body of 
Syrian Catholics, numbering about 375,- 
000, mostly in the Lebanon. (There is 
a colony in U. S. A.) They have a 
patriarch and hierarchy and use a form 
of the West Syrian rite of worship in 
Syriac. Marriage is permitted to their 
secular priests. 


MARTYROLOGY. A list for every 
day of the year of martyrs and other 
saints commemorated each day. The 
Roman Martyrology is official in the 
Western church; it contains some 5,000 
entries, but is by no means exhaustive 
and is far from accurate in many of its 
earlier entries. 


MASS, SACRIFICE OF THE. The 
true sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ made present on the altar by the 
words of consecration; a representation 
aid renewal of the offering made by our 
Lord on the cross of Calvary. This sac- 
rifice is performed in the Church by 
means of many different forms of ser- 
vice, the Latin or Roman, Dominican, 
Byzantine, Syrian, etc. Strictly speak- 
ing, the word Mass is the proper name 
of the Latin forms, the others being 
called Holy Liturgy, Holy Offering, etc. 
A low Mass is celebrated by a priest as- 
sisted by a server; sung Mass is sung by 
a priest assisted by a choir and several 
servers; solemn Mass (or high Mass) is 
celebrated by a priest with a deacon and 
subdeacon, a choir, and the use of incense 
(the last-named is permitted usually at 
sung Mass); a pontifical Mass is a sol- 
emn Mass sung by a bishop, cardinal, 
abbot, or some other certain prelates. 


: MATINS (Latin, Matutinum, “morn- 
ing”). The first and longest hour of the 
Divine Office, also called the “Night 
office,” because sung at midnight or very 
early in the morning in monasteries, etc. 


MATRIMONY, THE SACRAMENT 
F. A contract between a man and 
woman, both baptized and free to enter 
into it, to live together for the purpose 





of having and bringing up children and 
loving one another in a common life. 
The union is permanent.until the death 
of one of the parties. When the parties 
(or only one of them) are Catholics the 
presence of a priest is normally neces- 
sary for validity; nevertheless, the sacra- 
ment of matrimony is not administered 
by the priest, but by the parties them- 
selves. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY. The Eng- 
lish name for the Thursday in Holy 
Week from the Mandatum ceremony 
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ATTENTION 
SUBSCRIBERS!!! 


A Word of Appreciation 
and One of Appeal 


WE wish to take this method of thank- 
ing all our subscribers for their con- 
tinued support in helping us make THE 
SIGN one of the leading Catholic periodi- 
cals in America. THE SIGN is rapidly 
gaining in circulation and the knowledge 
of this will be an added incentive to us to 
make it the criterion of Catholic magazines. 

With our increased circulation our over- 
head increases also and it is with the object 
of reducing this overhead, for the benefit 
of our priests and sisters in China, that we 
appeal to you. 

FIRST: Please mail your renewals 
promptly and use our re- 
turn envelopes. 


SECOND: Notify us of changes of 
address at least two weeks 
before they go into effect, 
giving both old and new 
address. 


Send cash by 


mail only. 


THIRD: registered 


If every subscriber would bear these 
three points in mind when writing us, a 
considerable reduction in our overhead 
would be effected. And it would also in- 
sure better service to our subscribers. 

May we also call your attention to the 
fact that during the present month, many 
of our young men will be elevated to the 
Holy Priesthood? THE SIGN has been a 
welcome visitor each month at many of the 
seminaries at which they studied. Why 
not ensure that they do not miss a single 
copy by giving them a gift subscription on 
their ordination? 
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which is performed on that day. It cele- 
brates the institution of the holy Eucha- 
rist and one special Mass is celebrated 
in each church. 


MAY. It has* not been satisfactorily 
proved that the observance of this month 
of the year specially in honor of our 
Lady was known before 1815. Certainly 
this excellent custom has no great an- 
tiquity. The May Queen and May Pole 
customs were not connected with our 
Lady, and the very name of the month 
comes from a Roman goddess, Maia. 








MELKITES, THE (Syr., lit., “king’s 
men”). Those Christians in Syria and 
Egypt who followed the Emperor in 
maintaining orthodoxy after the Council 
of Chalcedon. The name is now usually 
limited to the Catholics of Byzantine rite 
in those countries. They number over 
150,000 (a colony in U. S. A.), under 
their Patriarch of Antioch and 12 bishops. 
Their liturgical language is Arabic; mar- 
riage is allowed to their parochial clergy. 


METROPOLITAN. In the West, 
the title and rank of an archbishop who 
presides over a province; in the East, 
often used for any archbishop. 


MINISTER (Lat., “a servant”). 1. 
Any ordained cleric, especially one assist- 
ing in a sacred ceremony or administer- 
ing a sacrament. 2. The general and 
provincial superiors of the Franciscans 
and some other orders. 


MINOR ORDERS. In the West, 
door-keeper, lector, exorcist, acolyte; in 
the East, lector and subdeacon (usually). 
Clerics in minor orders can return to the 
lay state at will. 


MIRACLE. An effect wrought in na- 
ture directly by God independently of 
natural powers and laws. .No one can 
perform miracles but God; but he can and 
does use creatures as His instruments. 
Catholics are not bound to accept as of 
faith any individual occurrences as mi- 
raculous except those miracles recorded 
in the Bible. 


MIRACULOUS MEDAL, THE. A 
medal of our Lady of a certain pattern, 
so called on account of its revelation to 
Bd. Catherine Labouré in 1830. 


MISSAL. A liturgical book which 
contains all the prayers needful for a 
priest to celebrate Mass (and for the laity 
to follow it). 


MISSIONARY COUNTRY. A ter- 
ritory not subject to the common law of 
the Church but under the jurisdiction of 
the Congregation of Propaganda, nor- 
mally administered through prefects and 
vicars apostolic. 


MODESTY. The virtue which enables 
a man to observe moderation in all things 
—not only in matters of dress and be- 
havior. In this last connection, the re- 
quirements of modesty differ according 
to occasion, custom, country, and so on. 


MONASTERY. A canonically erected 
house of monks, canons regular and nuns 
of those orders; sometimes extended to 
the residences of other religious. 


MONK (Gr., monakhos, “solitary’’). 
One who binds himself to life in com- 
munity or organized hermitages, pri- 
marily for the purpose of leading an en- 
closed religious life. The chief monks 
are the Benedictines, Cistercians, Car- 
thusians, Basilians and  Antonians. 
Monks are not the same as friars (which 
see). 


MONSIGNOR (iIt., “my lord, sir’). 
The official designation of all prelates 
of the Western church including arch- 
bishops and bishops. A priest cannot be 
“made a monsignor”; he is made some- 
thing else which carries that title (as in 
England viscounts, earls, barons, etc., 
are all referred to as “Lord so-and-so”). 


MORALITY. That quality in an act 
and its intention and circumstances that 
make it a good or bad act. 





TWELFTHNIGHT 
IN FLORENCE 


N O, Alessa, no dinner tonight, 


please. Just a little coffee in my room 
later. And Alessa,” he called, “I will 
see ho visitors—I would rather - be 
alone.” 

“These sick-calls, Father! No telling 
what will become of you,—getting so 
upset over that poor old ‘sick Sister. 
3etter God would take her than to let 
her suffer!” Mumbling and groaning to 
herself over the ills of others, Alessa 
rid the table of its frugal meal. Her 
steady flow of complaining language 
was interrupted by the voice of her 
pastor calling from the stairs. 

“Alessa,—be a good soul and walk 
over to the Church of the Annunziata. 
Ask Father Bernardo to stop in this 
evening,—I would like to talk with 
him.” 

With a clatter of dishes as they fell 
from her hands, Alessa ran to the stairs 
in hurried fright. 

“Saints above, Fra Jacopo,—you are 
not so sick as all that,—that you would 
want a priest!” 

“No, Alessa, not sick,” he said smil- 
ingly—‘“but I have seen things this 
night that perhaps no other priest shall 
ever see again. Go now, do what I ask 
and ply me with no more questions.” 

Back to her' kitchen went the now 
thoughtful Alessa muttering no com- 
plaints but breathing silent prayers. 
“Saints of God, preserve this holy priest 
from all the harms of the devil. What 
indeed could he have seen? He is so 
good, no one certainly would even think 
of doing him the slightest harm. Fra 
Bernardo,—I must hasten to get him,— 
for such an old man it will be a long 
walk up the hill to this house.” 

It was one of those late summer 
afternoons when the colors of the set- 
ting sun make even more beautiful the 
city of Florence and brings to one’s lips 
almost with conviction the saying of the 
natives: Firenza La Bella, Florence the 
beautiful. Pulling her multi-colored 
shawl over her greying head, Alessa 
stepped out into the narrow street made 
golden by the rays of a dying sun. With 
a last glance at the upper floor and a 
weary expression on her face as she saw 
no light in the priest’s room, she plodded 
her way across the cobblestones, down 
the hill to the banks of the Arno. But 
the swift flowing river with its many 
small boats could not arrest the atten- 


By ¥F. T. Fergus 


tion of Alessa tonight,—her eyes were 
fixed in wonder at the torches passing 
to and fro through the windows of a 
building close by. “Surely something is 
wrong at the Mantellate!” Excitement 
so got possession of her that Alessa fell 
into her house-habit of talking aloud: 
“What, so many lights, so much hurry- 
ing about,—the Mantellate at least did 
not see what poor Fra Jacopo has wit- 
nessed this night. No indeed, or they 
too would feel sick at heart and would 
want to sit in the darkness. Maybe a 
minute out of my way, a word with the 
extern sister just to see what is wrong, 
—perhaps even I could lend a hand with 
the celebration,” she thought in her 
curiosity. But her unfounded zeal had 
not carried her far when new excite- 


— 


In Twelfthnight in Florence Father 
Fergus presents an original and strik- 
ing picture of the life and character of 
a Saint dear to all of us as a great 
lover of Christ in His Eucharistic 
presence. 

The article is particularly appropri- 
ate at the present time because the 
next National Eucharistic Congress 
will be held in the city of Cleveland 
during the month of September of 
this year. In its succeeding issues THE 
SIGN will give additional informa- 
tion on this important Catholic event. 


Ve 


ment completely turned her away from 
the convent walk. She heard the sound 
of shouts coming from somewhere near 
the river edge,—“What is this they are 
calling,—e morta. Some one is dead! 
Good Lord, who is it that has passed 
away that could cause such a commo- 
tion? God rest the soul of the mayor,— 
surely it is he that met with some un- 
timely accident and breathed his last. 
No,—those children, what are they call- 
ing out?” She slipped her shawl down 
on her shoulders that her ears might be 
free to catch the distant sound,—‘“La 
Beata—La Beata.” 

“Marina,” called out Alessa, as she 
caught sight of an acquaintance. 
“Marina, wait until these old legs bring 
me close,—who is it that is dead,—who 
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is this ‘Beata’ that can cause such a 
stir ?” 

“Oh Alessa,” said her excited friend, 
“you are far behind the times up there 
on your hill in the priest’s house, La 
Beata e morta,—hear the children,—they 
are carrying the news all over the city, 
—the saint is dead,—that is what they 
are calling.” 

“And what saint do we have in 
Florence these evil days,” said the in- 
credulous Alessa. “Robbers and thieves 
we have a plenty, but of saints in this 
neighborhood I have heard of none.” 

“The saint who is dead, Alessa,—in- 
deed you know her well. It is Juliana.” 

“Juliana is a saint indeed,” laughed 
Alessa. “Lord preserve us,—Juliana 
who has been lying abed for years. In- 
deed then, you and I are saints too, 
Marina. But what a pity that an old 
woman cannot die without these raga- 
muffins making fun of her before she is 
yet cold in her bed.” ; 


ITH a quick sign of the cross and 
a look of amazement on her face, 
Marina made off to leave Alessa to her 
own thoughts and her own path,—to 
continue on her errand for Fra Ber- 
nardo. She must indeed fulfill the com- 
mands of Fra Jacopo who is very much 
alive and not bother about Juliana, even 
if she be dead. “Juliana,” said Alessa 
to herself,—‘‘she must be close to sev- 
enty years old by now, for I remember 
that she was a young lady when I was a 
girl. And the beautiful girl she was too 
what with her father having so much 
wealth. Those Falconieri’s were a good 
family,—always helping the poor,—but 
Juliana they say was the best of all. 
Strange I haven’t seen her these many 
years,—and her being in the Mantellate 
so close by me. But how would I, as busy 
as I am, ever have the time to see these 
Sisters? I suppose that if I could get 
around to the hospitals like Marina does 
I might have seen these good women 
in their long mantles going about doing 
a kindness for the poor suffering 
creatures. But even so, Marina could 
hardly have seen Juliana in the hos- 
pitals, for Juliana, they tell me, has been 
sick abed for three years and never 
once has been able to walk about. 
A slight turn in the road brought the 
good woman to both the end of her mus- 
ing and to the end of her journey, for 
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there a short ways from her, lighting a 
lamp at the door, was the porter of the 
church of Annunziata. 

“Good health to you, brother,” 
shouted Alessa as she approached. “My 
compliments to Fra Bernardo. Will you 
ask him to come to see Fra Jacopo? Are 
the Fathers finished with their meal as 
yet? You Servites are the busy lot,— 
one never knows when to come and 
when to stay away. I must hasten back 
home. Fra Jacopo acts so queer this 
night.” 

Without any of the distractions of her 
previous journey, she quickly arrived 
back home, bursting with the news she 
should convey to the priest. At the foot 
of the stairs she stood and called forth 
her message: “Fra Bernardo will be 
over directly. But could you listen to 
me.a minute,—I have something to tell 
you. There are strange doings in the 
city these days,—the world surely has 
grown worse since I was a child.” 

“Thank you, Alessa,” came the voice 
from upstairs, “I shall stay alone until 
Fra Bernardo comes.” 

“But no, wait,” she called. “I heard 
on my way that Juliana at the Mantel- 
late Convent has passed away. Not that 
that is anything but (and don’t be angry 
at what I am saying for I am only tell- 
ing you the truth), there are many small 
children near the convent who have the 
audacity to go shrieking through the 
streets: ‘La Beata e morta.’ Indeed if I 
were their mother, they would be home 
abed and not saying such things pub- 
licly in the streets of Florence. Is it so 
that the poor old Sister is dead?” 


HE weary voice replied: ‘“Alessa, 

listen to me. One of the Sisters 
died today. The boys do well to say 
what they do.” 

“Heavenly days, what is the world 
coming to when the priests of the 
church say that such things are right. 
Well, here comes your Fra Bernardo. 
I shall let him in.” 

Upstairs in the now dimly lit room 
the two priests faced each other. “You 
are not well, Fra Jacopo,” said the 
older one. 

“Well enough, Fra Bernardo, well 
enough. I have not called you because 
of my health. I am young and you are 
an old man. It would be something 
very important that would cause me to 
ask you to come out at night. I have 


‘sent for you to ask you something and 


to tell you something, for today, though 
I have not seen half as many years in 
the priesthood as you have, yet today 
I have seen something that shook me to 
the very depths of my being.” 

“Come, come, my poor Fra Jacopo,— 
trust in your faith, Pray! Pray! We 
in our work see many things, meet 
many people, but let us allow nothing 
to interfere with our belief, our confi- 
dence in God’s goodness and our love.” 


“No, good Father, you misunderstand 
me. You know by now, I am sure, that 
Juliana of the Mantellate Convent died 
late this afternoon. You knew her well, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes indeed. Her Uncle Alexis was 
one of our founders, and I recall 
that as a young priest in the Servites 
Alexis spoke often of the troubles he 
was having with his sister-in-law, the 
mother of Juliana. Alexis, you know, 
was the god-father of their only child, 
and Donna Romanda promised secretly 
at the baptismal font that she would 
dedicate her daughter to a religious life, 
if God so willed to call the child. 
Juliana grew up, like a rare flower,— 
unspoiled by all the wealth of the Fal- 
conieri home. But Donna Romanda 
when she saw the beauty and the grace 
of her only daughter slowly but surely 
changed her mind. She grew quite 
angry, so Alexis said, when Juliana ex- 
pressed her intention of joining the Sis- 
ters. 

“Alexis of course encouraged the child 
and was therefore no longer a_ wel- 
come friend of Donna Romanda. The 
best of clothing and jewelry were forced 
upon this girl, she attended all the court 
functions, she went to gay parties,—all 
because her mother wished it. No num- 
ber of parties, no grand gowns, no spar- 
kling jewels could change Juliana’s mind. 
She wanted to join in the work of her 
uncle Alexis, but of course, we are an or- 
der of men,—at least when I entered, the 
Servites were only priests and brothers. 
But get a woman with a notion in her 
mind,—and there’s no stopping them. 
Juliana started her own Servites,—you 
knew that of course, that Juliana was 
the one who started the Mantellate? 
But indeed, I can tell you little of this 
woman, aren’t you the chaplain of the 
Mantellate——don’t you go there every 
day to minister to them?” 


” ES, that’s true, and that is why I 

asked my question. I have been 
their chaplain for these past fifteen 
years,—and I have come to know Juliana 
very well. And believe me, when you say 
that Juliana was a beautiful woman, you 
speak only of appearances,—I know the 
beauty of her soul, and I am convinced, 
Fra Bernardo, that this daughter of the 
Falconieri is a saint. These past few 
years I have brought Holy Communion 
to Juliana every day,—I think that on 
many days, she took no other nourish- 
ment. It was her greatest joy to re- 
ceive the Sacred Host,—never have I 
seen such a look of rapture on a mortal’s 
dace as when’ I placed upon her tongue 
her own Eucharistic God. And I 
think that all the sufferings of that poor 
woman, through this last year especially, 
were not half so great as the pain and 
sorrow she endured during these last 
three months of her life when her sick- 
ness became so violent that I dared not 


give her the Host. Three months now 
she has longed and cried in her desire to 
receive. Today was the worst of all. 
This afternoon I knew she could not live 
till sunset. There was nothing I could do, 
—I knelt by her bed to pray. But she 
made one request that I could not resist. 
Perhaps I did wrong, Fra Bernardo, 
but surely any priest would grant so 
fervent a request as hers. As she lay 
there dying, she looked up at me most 
pitifully and with a voice that was al- 
most a whisper she said appealingly: 
‘Fra Jacopo, to receive the Lord God in 
His Sacred Sacrament, I know I can- 
not. Good Father, must I die so, could it 
not be that I might at least look upon the 
Sacred Host ?’ 

“And so, Fra Bernardo, in answer to 
the fervent prayer, I got the Sacred 
Host and held it aloft, that she might 
look upon it. 

“Good Father,” she pleaded, “let me 
at least touch it to my lips,—let me 
kiss Him whom I love.” 

“T refused,—I informed her that such 
things could not be done, that God 
would be satisfied with her love with- 
out that expression of it. 

“Then Father, come closer with my 
Lord,” she begged. “Since I cannot 
kiss my Spouse, can you not bring Him 
nearer to me?” 

“T acquiecced. I approached closer to 
this dying woman. And then in an 
ever-failing voice, came a last, startling 
request. “Fra Jacopo,” she whispered, 
“is it impossible that you lay a corporal 
upon my breast and place upon my 
bosom this Sacred Eucharist ?” 

“Fra Bernardo, never had I heard 
of such a thing, but she pined so to 
make some expression of the love that 
pulsed in her heart, that I Jaid there on 
her breast, the Sacred Host. God must 
have communicated Himself to Juliana 
Falconieri, for no sooner had I laid the 
Host upon her breast than it was gone. 
I myself have not seen, but I am told that 
over her heart there is a round mark, the 
size of the Sacred Species and that round 
mark has the image of a crucifix. Juliana 
received Viaticum by the hands of God 
Himself. When I exposed the host before 
her, her love must have been so great and 
her faith in the Eucharist so unbounded, 
that God saw fit to grant a special 
favor, and Juliana Falconieri this 
twelfthnight of June went into heaven 
in the company of her Spouse. Juliana 
Falconieri, Fra Bernardo, is beyond all 
doubt, a saint of God. 

“How wonderful, Fra Jacopo, are the 
works of God! How little we know His 
plans for us, how little we appreciate 
the wonders worked by God enthroned 
in His Sacrament exposed.” 

“Fra Bernardo, from henceforth I 
shall go about the country preaching 
the Holy Eucharist, I shall go wherever 
I can find my Lord exposed, I shall be 
wherever there is a Eucharistic service.” 








The First American 
‘Trappist Abbot 


By Daniel S. Rankin, S.M. 


“hen is no formula to explain 
Catholic monasticism. It is an inclusive 
word, expressing an ideal with many 
facets, each quite unique, each shedding 
light on a way of life leading to the 
reality of liberty in an existence devoted 
totally to the service of God. Unique, 
indeed, even in the Catholic Church, is 
the way of monastic life lived by the 
Trappists. The special group of initials, 
O.C.S.0O., written after the name of 
members of that Religious Order, is a 
key to the question, “Who are the 
Trappists?” They are members of The 
Order of Cistercians of the Strict 
Observance. 

The Cistercians date from the last 
decade of the eleventh century, when 
St. Robert of Molesme, a Benedictine 
Abbot, established at Citeaux a “New 
Monastery” for a more perfect ob- 
servance of the Rule of St. Benedict. 
From Citeaux the Cistercian spirit 
spread to other Benedictine congrega- 
tions, and the Order increased by the 
foundation of characteristic monasteries. 
The third Abbot of Citeaux, an English- 
man, St. Stephen Harding, founded a 
monastery at Clairvaux, 
Bernard, its first Abbot, manifested the 
power of organization and produced the 
writings that entitle him to be called a 
founder of the Order. 

Fervent followers of the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the Cistercians observed the 
heroic requirements of labor, study, and 
prayer. Natural differences in the in- 
terpretation of the strict Rule led slowly 
to divisions of practice in its observance. 
Out of the divergent modes of Cistercian 
life two branches were established in 
the seventeenth century — monasteries 
of the Common and the Strict Observ- 
ance, 


The Abbey of La Grande Trappe, the 


ancient Benedictine congregation of 
Savigny, adhered to the Strict Ob- 
servance. Usages and regulations were 


unified by the persistence and power of 
Jean-Armand le Bouthillier de Rancé 
(1626-1700), the remarkable Abbot of 
La Trappe. 

The first Trappist foundation in 
America, a Monastery of the Strict Ob- 
servance, was the Abbey of Our Lady of 
Gethsemani in Kentucky. From the 
Monastery of Melleray in France a band 
of forty monks set out on the journey 


where St.. 
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to the United States, October 26, 1848. 
From Havre to New Orleans across the 
sea, from New Orleans to Louisville by 
steamboat along the Mississippi and 
Ohio, by wagons over rough country 
roads to Bardstown, Kentucky, they 
traveled patiently, and on December 20, 
settled fifty miles south of Louisville on 
a farm acquired from the Sisters of 
Loretto. Their foundation was named 
Gethsemani. 

Dom Frederic M. Dunne, O.C.S.O., 
blessed as Abbot of this Monastery on 
May 1, by the Most Rev. Bishop 
Floersh, D.D., of Louisville, is the first 
Trappist born in the United States to 
become an Abbot. Born at Ironton, 
Ohio, April 25, 1874, he received his 
early education in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. When twenty years 
of age he came to Gethsemani. Frederic 
Dunne was ordained to the priesthood 
May 1, 1901. On May 12th of the same 
year he was appointed Prior by the Abbot, 
Dom Edmond Obrecht, an honored but 
difficult position which he held, except for 
a short interval, until his election as the 
fifth Abbot. Dom Edmond Obrecht, his 
distinguished and renowned predecessor, 
died January 4, 1935, after exercising 
his powers as Abbot of Gethsemani for 
thirty-seven years. Every solemnly pro- 
fessed choir religious of a Trappist com- 
munity has a vote in the election of a 
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new Abbot. Dom Corentin Guyader, 
Abbot of Melleray in Brittany, Geth- 
semani’s parent monastery, presided. 
The choice of the community for the 
dignity and burdens of the high office 
of Abbot was their Prior, Father 
Frederic Dunne. 


HE community at Gethsemani now 

includes seventy-six members. 
Thirty-five are professed religious: 
twenty-five priests and ten choir novices. 
The lay brothers and their novices num- 
ber thirty-one. All the monks are ceno- 
bitic. Trappist monasticism does not 
permit the odd individualism lawful to 
idiorrhythmic monks. 

An Abbot of a Trappist monastery is 
the spiritual father and leader of a 
group of men who “take the long view 
of anything that concerns the short lives 
of men.” To the ordinary Catholic the 
Trappist mode of life is appalling in its 
severity. These monks interpret liter- 
ally the words of Our Lord, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me... for he that shall lose his 
life for my sake, shall save it.” (Luke 
IX, 23-24.) Separated by deliberate and 
meditated choice from the clangor of 
commerce and competition they dwell 
apart absorbed in their constant pursuit 
of spiritual perfection. They are artists 
of the love of God. Their entire lives 
are devoted to the technique of the 
spiritual life, the science and the art of 
contemplation. 

A Trappist Monastery is a strange 
microcosm. In the mind of the average 
Catholic a monastery is a place where 
the life of the Middle Ages manages to 
persist by superhuman patience. The 
truth is that Catholic monasticism does 
not belong to the Middle Ages. Modern 
monasticism is not a survival; it is a 
vigorous contemporary reality of ex- 
treme importance and ceaseless original- 
ity. Chanting of the Divine Office and 
daily High Mass occupy six hours in 
each day for the Trappists. The Cis- 
tercian Breviary is distinctive. Differ- 
ing in many particulars from the Roman 
Breviary, it follows the arrangements 
planned by St. Benedict in his Rule. 
The Trappists recite the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin daily ; each canonical 
hour is prefaced by the proper part of 
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the Little Office, to express devotion to 
the Mother of God. : 

A Trappist devotes five hours each 
day to ecclesiastical studies and spiritual 
reading. The ever-increasing library at 
Gethsemani contains 40,000 volumes, 
rich in Church History, Theology, 
Canon Law and Liturgy, in many 
languages. Manual labor is a force con- 
tributing to good health and refreshment 
of mental relaxation. Each Trappist 
choir religious labors four hours a day 
at strenuous exertion in the fields, about 
the farm, or in the forests. Lay brothers 
labor eight hours daily. 


ATURAL curiosity frequently 
prompts questions about the Trap- 

pists and their diet. Fasts and privations 
are their customary routine. Monks in 
good health never eat eggs, butter, fish, or 
meat: in community life. What sustains 
their physical vitality is the energy from 
vegetables, cereals, cheese, bread, and 
milk. A very light breakfast is allowed 
to any who need it. The only real meal 
of the day is served at noon. In the 
evening a simple supper is permitted. 

Seven hours are allowed by the Rule 
for sleep. The monks rise at 2 o’clock 
on ordinary days. Sundays mean ris- 
ing at 1:30, while solemn feast days 
move the time forward to 1 o’clock. 

Perpetual silence is observed as 
strictly as possible. The monks never 
converse with one another. They may 
speak to their Abbot or Superiors when 
need arises. A number of conventional 
signs, movements of the hands and arms, 
communicate necessary information and 
suggestions, particularly between monks 
working together during the period of 
manual labor. 

A Trappist does not dig a daily dip of 


‘earth from the plot that will be his 


grave. Nor is the sod stripped from a 
section in the cemetery to indicate the 
exact spot where the next monk to die 
will be buried. In God's Acre at 
Gethsemani there is no sod to strip. 
The ground is pebbly gravel and clay. 


. Each grave is marked with a simple 


iron cross, and periwinkle spreads its 
green loveliness over the mounds. One 
grave there has a miniature marble 
monument, a shaft supported on a base 
with an inscription to tell that the re- 
mains of Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Miles, a 
munificent benefactress of Gethsemani 
who died in 1878, are buried in the 
‘monastery cemetery. A woman’s way 
in death, to possess what she could not 
have in life, the privilege of monastic 
enclosure! Dom Edmond Obrecht is 
buried in a special section of the 
monastery graveyard, for after ten years 
have passed, his body will be exhumed 
according to Trappist custom, and 
placed in a special vault where the re- 
mains of his predecessors in office re- 
pose. He, the former Abbot, rests in 
eternal peace outside the walls of the 


Abbatial Church where his successor 
was blessed as Abbot early in the morn- 
ing of this year’s mellow May Day. 

The old trite adjective “impressive” 
belongs with new significance to the 
liturgical ceremony of the Blessing of 
an Abbot. The Most Rev. John A. 
Floersh, D.D., Bishop of Louisville, 
officiated in the Monastery Church. 
Two Trappist Abbots, Dom Celsus 
O’Connell, Abbot of Mount Melleray, 
Ireland, and Dom Pachome Gaboury, 
Abbot of Notre Dame Du Lac (Oka), 
near Montreal, assisted the Abbot-elect. 
The prologue to the ceremony is in three 
parts—the Presentation of the Abbot- 
elect for his office, while the Apostolic 
Mandate is read; the Examination of 
the new Abbot by the Bishop in a series 
of serious questions pertaining to his 
promises to obey the Rule, guide his sub- 
jects in its observance, and guard their 
devotion to the Holy See. The third 
part is the Oath, a solemn protestation 
by the Abbot-elect of fidelity to God, the 
Church, and the Order, spoken while 
he kneels and holds both hands on the 
Book of the Gospels. 


T the beginning of Mass the Abbot- 
elect says with the Bishop the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. Each 
fittishes the Collect, the Gloria, and the 
Epistle at separate altars. While the choir 
chants the Seven Penitential Psalms and 
the special Cistercian Litany of the 
Saints, the Abbot-elect lies prostrate on 
the sanctuary floor. 

After a short Preface to the Blessing, 
the important moment of the ceremony 
begins with the Imposition of hands. 
The prayers for the Blessing proper are 
long, beautiful in expression, and- most 
apt in beseeching God to grant the new 
Abbot “a changeless perseverance.” 

There is a sense of the dramatic as the 
insignia of his office are presented the 
Abbot, with shorter prayers of special 
blessing for the Book of the Holy Rule 
of St. Benedict, the Crozier, and the 
Abbatial Ring. 

Before delivering his short sermon 
the Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., 
Abbot of St. Meinrad, Indiana, read a 
cablegram of blessings and congratula- 
tions from the Holy Father, sent through 
Cardinal Pacelli, Vatican Secretary of 
State and forwarded by the Most Rev. 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, 
with his own felicitations. The Trap- 
pist Abbot General, Dom MHerman- 
Joseph Smets, cabled his fraternal com- 
mendations. Too late to be given pub- 
lic notice, the cablegram from Cardinal 
Fumasoni Biondi came to hearten the 
new Abbot, who treasures, too, the af- 
fectionate assurances of prayers and the 
esteemed words of congratulation re- 
ceived from the three Sisters of the 
Little Flower, Carmelite nuns of Lisieux. 

After the Offertory of the Mass, six 
white-robed Trappists present the Bishop 


at his throne the Oblations offered by 


‘the Abbot: two large candles, two loaves 


of bread, and two tiny barrels of wine, 
ornamented in gold and silver. The 
human interest attached to this detail of 
the ceremony has its own peculiar 
appeal. 

The beautiful ceremony of the En- 
thronement occurs after the Post Com- 
munion. More vestments of dramatic 
dignity are bestowed on the Abbot—the 
Mitre, the Gloves, and for the second 
time, the Crozier. As the Abbot was 
conducted to his own Throne by the 
Bishop, the choir chanted the Te Deum. 
When the Abbot went down the middle 
of the church to bless his Choir Monks 
and Lay Brothers the rejoicing notes 
deepened. While he received the hom- 
age of the members of his community, 
who kissed his ring and were given the 
kiss of peace, tears of joy brightened the 
eyes of all. And the last heart-lifting 
moment came as Abbot Dunne ascended 
the middle of the highest altar step, 
turned, and solemnly blessed the hun- 
dreds gathered in the church to honor 
the occasion of his Abbatial Blessing. 
Five hundred laymen and over one 
hundred and fifty priests—Seculars, 
Benedictines, Passionists, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, Redemptorists, and 
Marists—went on their knees as the 
Abbot’s words of solemn benediction 
were heard through the hushed church. 

That was the end of an inspiring re- 
ligious ceremony filling nearly four 
hours that had blended prayer, music, 
and sacred chant, around the Pontifical 
Mass sung by Bishop Floersh to bless 
the new Abbot of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Dom Frederic M. Dunne. 

And what of the man himself? He 
had made his eight-day preparatory re- 
treat at. the Passionist Monastery, the 
Sacred Heart Retreat, near Louisville. 
All who know him express a unanimous 
opinion, “He is kind.” Yes, he is kind, , 
by nature, training, and the example of 
experience. He is kind with the patience 
of the strong who understand themselves 
and others. His community appreciates 
that quality, with all his other gifts of 
mind and heart. 


O far as a Trappist may indulge in 

a hobby, Abbot Dunne studies as- 
tronomy. All his life he has had a deep 
interest in that science. He is a Mem- 
ber of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific, and there is a merry twinkle in 
his eyes, as his quiet voice tells you why, 
after his Order, membership in one 
Scientific Society is enough, for he de- 
rives peace from the study of God’s 
Heavens, a peace that has spread its 
courage through the years of his life. He 
is an ideal Abbot for a community of 
Trappists who in contrast to the world’s 
way of noise, give their soul’s secrets to 
God alone and prefer “wisdom mute be- 
fore loquacious folly.” 








Modern French Literature 


I+ may seem superfluous to speak of 
the Catholic spirit among contemporary 
French writers, for as we glance over 
the field of French literature, we im- 
mediately perceive that from its very be- 
cinnings it was imbued with Christian 
principles and Catholic doctrines. Man 
writes in order to say something, to 
choose between the various conceptions 
of life which confront him, to express 
that which he feels in his soul. Hence, 
he is forced to face the solution which 
Catholicism offers and to tell his readers 
of his attitude on the subject. The 
Middle Ages, so often misunderstood, 
misconstrued, offer us a purely Catholic 
Literature; the Renaissance, although 
pagan because of its mythology, does not 
evade Catholicism, on the contrary it 
strives to link classic with Christian 
literature. The Classic Age, in spite 
of the moral corruption of France 
under Louis XIII brought forth a 
Bossuet, a Corneille, a Pascal and many 
others, all aiming to raise the soul to its 
Maker. The XVIII century is nothing 
else but the history of a religious battle 
and its organized strategy and the fol- 
lowing century aims at rebuilding the 
religious structure. In fact French 
writers have always either fought or 
admitted Catholicism as a solution of the 
problems of man. 

We now come to that period which 
we shall term contemporary and which 
extends from about 1880 to the present 
day. But before approaching it we must 
glance over-the years of struggle that 
preceded, in order to find its origin. 
Toward the middle of the XIX century, 
there had occurred a period of aggres- 
sion toward the Church, toward all that 
which had to do with Christian prin- 
ciples. As in 1750 the Jesuits were at- 
tacked; as in 1750 Christianity was ac- 
cused of barbarism, because it had sup- 
pressed paganism, “the religion of 
beauty”; as in 1750 science was to take 
the place of faith. The offensive was 
started with Michelet, was continued by 
Théophile Gautier with his theory of 
Art pour l’Art, and was cemented by 
Leconte de Lisle, Sainte-Beuve, Flau- 
bert, Littré, Taine and Renan. The 
most violent attacker was Leconte de 
Lisle and the most dangerous Renan, as 
the latter laid the foundation of mate- 
rialism which dominated the spirit of 
France for more than half a century. 
Reviews did not hesitate to state openly 
that within fifty years Catholicism would 
be at an end. Thiers would even say of 
Catholics: “We shall place the hand of 
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Voltaire upon those people.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the period that elapsed from 
1840 to 1880 is perhaps far more bitter, 
far more antagonistic toward the 
Church than the time of Voltaire. 

A champion of the Catholic cause 
arose at this time in the person of the 
famous French journalist Louis Veuillot 
(1813-1883). He has been acclaimed by 
all critics as the greatest Fiench jour- 
nalist of the XIX century. Attacked on 
all sides, by Catholics as well as by 
atheists, Louis Veuillot fought a brave 
battle and we admire him for his 
courage as well as for his strength. One 
day while visiting a monastery, the good 
monks wished him peace and health. He 
replied that he did not want peace, as a 
soldier ought to desire war. But he de- 
sired war in order to bring peace and 
content to the soul. In his papers, 
pamphlets, articles, he aimed to defend 
the Church, to strengthen the faltering 
courage of Catholics, and to force the 
opposing party either to silence or to 
respect. He was to France what 
O’Connell was to Ireland, Saint Thomas 
More to England and Saint Catherine 
of Siena to the Church. 

Contemporary with Veuillot, was a 
certain Ernest Hello (1828-1885), who 
in his early years had tried his hand 
at journalism but who lacked the force- 
fulness of a Veuillot. He was made to 
think, to meditate, to philosophize, and so 
turned toward the nature of things and 
the future of man. True, this man can- 
not be classified among the great French 
writers, but it is hardly possible to 
overlook him. He always tended toward 
the great and beautiful. Indeed, like 
Veuillot, he was a man of conviction, 
who never hesitated to isolate himself 
from the materialistic school, so much 
in vogue during his life. 


EUILLOT defended Catholicism 

through his polemical writings; 
Hello by seeking the spiritual and Jules 
Barbey d’Aurevilly (1808-1891) through 
his criticisms. As has already been in- 
timated, Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau 
were in great vogue at this period. D’Au- 
revilly says of them: “Diderot and Rous- 
seau resembled Voltaire only in the hatred 
which they bore Catholicism. Voltaire 
hated God and like Satan laughed at 
Him. Diderot and Rousseau hated God 
without being able to laugh. They were 
serious, heavy, insolent.” Such a 
criticism was violent and required a 
great deal of courage in an author who 
was not “a la mode,” so was readily 
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ridiculed. Furthermore, in spite of the 
fact that he was a Catholic, he dealt with 
all subjects, which sometimes makes one 
fear for his morals and his philosophy. 
Yet we can safely say that he has shown 
us that all subjects are open to Catholic 
writers as long as they are not incentives 
to evil either to the author or to the 
reader. He leans over the abyss of per- 
version, but it is to make us feel its 
emptiness, its disgusts and its horror. 
Charles Beaudelaire (1821-1861), the 
author of Fleurs du Mal has often been 
condemned for his immorality. His sub- 
jects, always sensual, are sometimes 
poisonous. It is hardly possible to call 
him a Catholic poet, yet he tasted the 
bitterness of sin and thus became home- 
sick for his Maker. In his writings 
Beaudelaire created something new, “a 
new thrill” as Victor Hugo called it. He 
had described openly the desire of the 
soul for its Maker; he invited others to 
seek with him the realm of spiritual life; 
he offered to man a solution for his un- 
happiness. Flaubert, who had damned 
Catholicism, now saw his curse laughed 
at; Taine, who had exiled the super- 
natural, was refuted; Renan, who had 
announced that science would replace 
faith, saw the futility of his theory. 


RITICS of the year 2000 may dis- 
agree with our method of arrange- 
ment of the contemporary period, as 
history demands more perspective in 
order to classify facts. All that we are at- 
tempting is to offer a temporary or even 
an arbitrary classification. The period 
just considered (1840-1880) might be 
termed the “Struggling Era” or as some 
call it the “Naturalistic Period.” It was 
followed by a period of Idealism (1880- 
1900) or as some have it “Symbolism” 
and finally this was followed by a 
purely Catholic period (1900-1935). 
The dominating idea of the generation 
just studied was the belief in an all- 
powerful science. The precision of 
scientific method was to be applied to 
all known objects, was to be the answer 
to all needs, emotions, thoughts and the 
conduct of men. There was no freedom of 
the will and nothing of the supernatural. 
Science, nothing but science was to fur- 
nish the explanation of everything. The 
famous chemist Berthelot even said, 
“There are no more mysteries.” Such a 
conception of the world, of life, could 
not be held for a long period and so be- 
ginning with Beaudelaire there was 4 
reaction. Man felt that the theory of 
Taine was in conflict with psychological 
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and moral facts; that the denial of a 
First Cause by Renan was a postulate 
a priori which could not be explained 
conclusively ; that closing one’s eyes to 
mysteries was to shut one’s eyes to 
realities. 


LL this brought about a reaction 
which some have called ‘“Symbol- 
ism.” This renaissance had nothing re- 
ligious in its principles and more than one 
Symbolist remained bitter to Catholicism. 
However, there were certain relations 
between “Symbolism” and Catholicism 
which cannot be denied. Both had a 
common enemy which was naturalism; 
both looked toward the future as op- 
posed to the previous school which 
considered only that which was present ; 
both sought the meaning of life and 
tried to interpret it. So that in 1888 
Zola was forced to state: “There is no 
doubt that with the new philosophy 
there is coming forth a new literature 
and that Naturalism is taking its place 
with the dead.” The death knell of 
Naturalism was sounded by Beaudelaire 
and marks the birth of the new School of 
Idealism. 

The school of Naturalism, of Mate- 
rialism, of Atheism was now a thing of 
the past. Beaudelaire had sown a seed 
but this seed did not come to maturity 
until Verlaine (1844-96). The latter 
made his first Holy Communion, but the 
impression which it created in his mind 
was soon forgotten. At twenty-five he 
published his first verses Les Poemes 
Saturniens in which he shows himself 
unemotional. While very young he had 
formed the habit of drinking and this 
together with his infatuation for Rim- 
baud caused his downfall. He left 
Paris, abandoned his wife and went to 
Bruxelles. There in an argument he 
shot Rimbaud and was sentenced to two 
years in prison. In prison he had time 
to meditate and soon returned to the 
faith of his youth. Verlaine had found 
his way and he does not hesitate to say 
so in Sagesse (1881): “That which I 
have, my God, I give to you.” How- 
ever, when he left prison he returned to 
Paris, and soon again took to drinking. 
Verlaine, however, never again left the 
faith which had re-made him and 
brought him such interior joy. 

Some attempt to single out Rimbaud 
(1854-1891) the friend of Verlaine, as 
a Catholic poet. All we can say is that 
he led Paul Claudel toward Catholicism 
and that in his poetry we find religious 
elements. However it does not suffice 
to be haunted by visions of hell in 
order to be classified among Catholic 
Writers, for Catholicism is neither a set 
of “don’ts” nor a vision of gruesome tor- 
ments. It is a form of life which raises 


.the soul to its Maker through love. We 


do not find this in Rimbaud’s verse. 
hen he was converted Rimbaud gave 
up literature and begged that no one 


ever again speak of his verses which he 
considered disgusting. 

These two poets founded what is gen- 
erally called “L’école Symboliste” and 
this school continued to flourish until 
about 1900. The naturalists had con- 
sidered only the external and the mate- 
rial side of life; the symbolists insisted 
that things themselves had a soul and 
that we must strive to grasp the rela- 
tion that exists between ourselves and 
the world and this relation can only be 
expressed through symbols. Others of 
this school were Stephane Mallarmée 
(1842-1898), Jean Moreas (1868-1910), 
and Henri de Regnier (1864-). Except 
for the founders of the school, the mem- 
bers were not Catholics, yet their works 
were filled with Christian principles 
which prepared the way for the com- 
plete Catholic literature of today. 

The breaking away from naturalism 
occurred also in the novel. Today, the 
names of Paul Feval (1817-1887) and 
Léon Bloy (1846-1917) are forgotten. 
Yet we cannot overlook them because 
some narrow critics do not give credit 
where credit is due. Paul Feval, a pop- 
ular novelist who greatly resembled 
Dumas pére, had been more or less 
anti-clerical. In 1876, he was converted 
to Catholicism and as a result of his 
conversion, he had the courage to re- 
vise his 80 novels in order to give to the 
public an expurgated edition of his 
works. Léon Bloy, the son of an atheist, 
was converted in his early youth. His 
life was one of misery and unhappily he 
was misunderstood by his contempo- 
raries. As we glance over his works, 
we notice immediately the battle that he 
wages against all that which is material ; 
we perceive his mysticism and his in- 
dividuality. This independence, as 
shown in his work, is also characteristic 
of the works of Huysmans (1848-1907). 
Like Zola, Huysmans depicted his scenes 
with a crude realism, but in 1895, he 
openly admitted to the world in his 
novel En Route that he too was. con- 
verted to Catholicism. This decision 
did not come overnight as in the case of 
Verlaine. For years he struggled, he 
sought satisfaction in diabolical seances, 
he tried to appease the hunger of his 
soul in sins of perversion, but finally 
due to his esthetic sense, he turned 
toward medieval art, the liturgy of the 
Church, Gregorian chant, and combin- 
ing these with the grace of God, Huys- 
mans became a Catholic. The rest of 
his life he spent as an Oblate, thus unit- 
ing himself with his Creator in an in- 
timate relation. 


HESE last writers show a certain 

independence, a certain individual 
treatment of life, a certain individual at- 
titude toward the Church. This is also 
found in Paul Claudel (1869). In his 
early years, he belonged to the Symbol- 
ist School, but his genius forced him to 


seek out a path of his own. Converted 
by Rimbaud’s influence, he preached 
that the end of man is not in himself but 
in God. All his poems are filled with the 
need of the Absolute: “Ni Il’heureuse 
plaine, ni l’harmonie de ces monts, ni 
sur la moisson vermeille, 1’aimable 
couleur de la verdure satisfont d’oeil qui 
demande la lumiere elle-meme.” Hence, 
the world has no meaning except in its 
relation with God. In his Art Poetique 
he states clearly that the permanent end 
of man is to know God in His creatures. 
Yes, the greatest French poet of today, 
and perhaps one of the greatest that 
France has ever known, sings of God, of 
the relation of man to his Maker and of 
the futility of life without an intimate 
relation of God and creature. 

Louis le Cardonnel (1862-), like 
Claudel, was a fervent disciple of the 
Symbolist school, but he too left it. 
After a good bit of hesitation he dedi- 
cated his life to Christ in the priesthood. 
But this last step did not harm his poetic 
genius, as he is today the most perfect 
example of the intimate union of poetry 
and religious sentiment based upon 
theology. 


ROM what has been said one can 

readily see that French thought and 
French Literature have made a great 
effort at renewal. It is too early to pre- 
dict what the outcome will be. All that 
we can do is to take a general glance 
at the literature since 1900. Important 
political events took place during this 
time which naturally influenced culture 
and the arts. First of all, an attack was 
made upon the Church. The Voltairian 
spirit still dominated the Sorbonne. 
Again the religious were banished and 
without any feason sent into exile. The 
Church and State were separated and for 
a few years all classes were hostile to 
the See of Peter. Then the war came. 
The religious returned to fight for their 
country and the French Government 
welcomed them. The priest, like any 
other man, went into the trenches and 
did his bit to defend his country. This 
was new to the people; up to the present 
they had pictured the priest as one apart 
who would not mix with his own. In 
the trenches the soldiers rubbed elbows 
with theclergy and together they fought 
for acommon cause. Accordingly, after 
the war, the religious returned gradu- 
ally to France and are today better 
understood by the people. 

The poets of today are numerous. 
Claudel continues to dominate in the 
field of poetry and certainly is one of 
the greatest Catholic poets that the 
world has ever known. Mentally he is 
a man of mystery. Few writers have 
ever felt the physical world as intensely 
as he. The romantic writers used to 
proiect their ego on nature. Claudel 
loves nature because he sees in it a work 


of God. - Francis Jammes » (1868-) . at 
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first a Symbolist, a humorous and pagan 
poet, followed the example of Claudel. 
His return to the Church was not after 
a dramatic crisis. He entered simply, 
when he found that God speaks in his 
every creation. Since, he has not stopped 
telling of his joy in believing in God and 
loving him. Peguy (1873-1914), our 
Peguy, as he is often called, was killed 
on the battlefield on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1914. Like others he had struggled 
and wandered and sought his God, and 
having searched he found Him. 

There was a sort of mystical idealism 
in the manner in which he defended 
Catholicism and its traditions. Jammes, 
Claudel, Peguy, the three mystical 
poets, have guided modern poetry. It 
is indeed unusual at this time, when the 
world has become so material, that God 
would raise up such men, but the ways of 
Providence are secret and unsearchable. 

There are also other poets, some of 
them Catholics in practice and others 
in principle. Marie Noel’s publication 
of Les Chansons et les Heures (1928) 
was just as much of a surprise to the 
literary world as the appearance of 
Lamartine’s Meditations and Verlaine’s 
Sagesse. She is a soul that has suffered 
greatly and has found comfort in Christ. 
Louis Mercier (1870-) gives to all 
things a supernatural vocation. He has 
chosen to live in the country close to 


nature and he writes of it. He has 
brought a pious lyricism into daily life 
and has placed the life of the peasant on 
a high plane because of God’s part in it. 

Jammes, Claudel, Le Cardonnel, Mer- 
cier, Peguy, Guérin, Nouveau, Lafon, 
Fagus, Labeque are a few of those who 
have. brought out in their poetry the 
light of the soul and the nobility of the 
spirit. Others have followed the lead 
‘of these men, so that today France can 
count at least 40 Catholic poets, all oi 
whom realize that God is near us and in 
us through his Grace. He is not far off 
on the horizon nor in the sky to which 
the Gothic churches point. He is close 
at hand and we see His face in His entire 
creation. 


HE novel in 1870 was purely natu- 

ralistic. If Zola was an enemy of 
Catholicism, Alphonse Daudet and Gon- 
court were not far from it. But this 
spirit was soon cast aside and Feval, 
Huysmans and Léon Bloy formed a 
transition to the modern period. Huys- 
mans had probably the greatest influ- 
ence and we may even say that all 
novelists during the past 40 years are 
in some way indebted to him, as they 
have occupied themselves with the same 
problems that Huysmans studied. Loti, 
the agnostic, brings out metaphysical 
fear; Barres, Christian in desire, returns 





to God the place that is due Him in the 
life of man; Bourget, disciple of Renan, 
as he studies the soul discovers the 
necessity of order and law; this leads 
him to a Christian philosophy which ae. 
cording to him is the only guarantee of 
salvation; Bazin, Catholic from the be. 
ginning, seeks the divine in the soul and 
in life and thus finds the ideal formula 
for a Catholic novel; Bordeaux, strives 
to point out the value of the deep 
Christian traditions which alone can 
keep man from moral perversion; Bau- 
mann, another Bazin, never hesitates to 
show his Catholicism. In the. novel as 
well as in poetry one can easily see that 
there is a renewal, especially when one 
mentions Psichari, Henriette Charasson, 
Mauriac, Mme. Marie Gasquet, Mile. 
Genevieve Duhamelée, Henri Pourrat, 
Paul Renaudin, Robert Vallery-Radot, 
Jean Nesmy and many others. 

The spirit of contemporary French 
prose and poetry can be best crystallized 
in the following words: Ex quo omnia, 
per quem omnia, in quo omnia, Cathol- 
icism is not a suit of clothes to be worn 
on special occasions; it is a life. Authors 
who themselves understand the spirit of 
Christ are filling the entire country 
with it. Of themselves they are help 
less but God has given them His Grace 
and the art to give expression to His 
teachings. 





NOTES 


VAGABOND IN SOVIET- 

LAND. By Harry A. Franck. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
$2.75. 


The title of this account of travel in 
Soviet Russia is a little misleading. 
Really to vagabond in Sovietland would 
be an experience from which the most 
hardened traveler would recoil. Mr. 
Franck, who has vagabonded nearly 
every place on the globe, turned tourist 
in Russia and committed himself to the 
care of Intourist, the Russian travel 
bureau. . 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
this book is just the jottings of a tour- 
ist. On the other hand, it is not a pro- 
found or scientific discussion of condi- 
tions in Russia. It is an interesting, 
in fact absorbing, account of a journey 
through Sovietland, written by a keen 
and experienced traveler in a racy, in- 
formal, readable style. A few of the 
author’s remarks are superficial, some 
based on a false philosophy of life. 
Nevertheless in general he presents an 
interesting, intelligent and unbiased 
opinion of what he saw and heard on his 
thirty-day journey from Leningrad 
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through Moscow to the Persian frontier, 
and then back along the Black Sea 
through Kharkov and Kiev to Warsaw. 

Mr. Franck’s experience in traveling 
was a help in observing what was going 
on around him and in securing informa- 
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tion from those with whom he came in 
contact. The picture he draws of Rus- 
sia is far from flattering to Communism. 
Inclined to give whatever credit is due, 
the author nevertheless finds little to 
praise, and the impression one gets from 
reading this book is that the people have 
only exchanged one slavery for another, 
and that Russia, instead of being a 
country of the very rich and the very 
poor, has become a country of the very 
poor only—without the solace which 
religion alone can afford to poverty. ° 


LOOD-DRENCHED ALTARS. 
By Francis Clement Kelley. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.00. | 


In this volume, which bears the sub 
title “Mexican Study and Comment,” the 
Bishop of Oklahoma traces the past 
and present story of Mexico, in so fat 
as it has a bearing on the present relig- 
ious persecution of the Catholic Church. 
It furnishes the background so m 
needed for those who would attain @ 
satisfactory understanding of the brutdl 
opposition exhibited by Mexican civil 
rulers against the Church in that ut- 
happy land. It is frankly an apology 
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for the Catholic Church, but at the same 
time an apology which is honest and 
fair. The author does not gloss over 
certain defects which attached to 
churchmen, but he shows that the good 
accomplished by the Church far out- 
weighs them. 

He brings out in detail the unscrupu- 


lous part which Freemasonry has 
played and still plays in Mexico. He 
well terms the Lodge the “Hidden 


Hand.” The inglorious record of the 
United States in relation to Mexico is 
put down as one of the causes of revo- 
lution and persecution. The misplaced 
sympathy of certain Protestants, both 
here and in Mexico, towards the Mex- 
ican Government’s persecution of the 
Church, is a disgrace to the Christian 
name. Bishop Kelley gives these friends 
of the Mexican Government something 
concrete to consider, when he draws a 
parallel between the laws affecting the 
Catholic Church in Mexico, and how 
they would apply to the Methodist 
Church, North, were they in force in 
this country. No fair man would fail 
to see how unjust and brutal they 
would be. 

The book was completed in eight 
weeks. Hence, one can understand the 
appearances of hasty composition some- 
times in evidence. One could wish that 
the author had maintained throughout 
an objective tone, instead of lapsing fre- 
quently into the editorial manner. The 
former would carry more conviction, 
especially to the neutral reader. The 
book itself is a bulky one, measuring 
53x9x24, and containing 502 pages. 
The student of the Mexican religious 
question will find the Notes appended of 
great service. So far, Blood-Drenched 
Altars is the most satisfactory volume 
on the Mexican persecution which has 
appeared. 


ADPOLES AND GOD. By Lau- 
rence Oliver. Sheed & Ward. New 
York, N. Y. $2.00. 


In his sane approach to truth Lau- 
rence Oliver tumbles the upholders of 
the god of progress and evolution— 
Great Human Tadpoles—from their 
lofty pedestals and sets in bold relief 
fundamental Christianity in a way that 
is new, stimulating and convincing. 
The power of ideas clothed in vibrant 
language challenges us in this book. 

The futility of so-called advanced 
thought is vigorously disclosed and 
modern scientific religions stand re- 
vealed in a background of sophistry and 
insanity, beckoning to the healthy- 
minded multitudes to commit intellectual 
suicide. H. G, Wells with his “new 
ages of leisure and plenty,” and Sir 
Arthur Keith with his rabid doctrine of 
unmitigated evolution, and the whole 
phalanx of modern false prophets, are 
ousted from their vain security; their 
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Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
l cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
POTTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT ttt ee {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 








YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 
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What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 
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W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
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When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 
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When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
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If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
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What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 
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Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 
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Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Put Your 


You can’t take it 
with you! 
Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 





Money? 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? : 


Send to Passionist Missions, In¢.,) 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc. 


It is a duly authorized Catholi¢ 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 
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What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it 

the gifts of Annuitants, are the 
education of young men for the 
priesthood, and the spread of the 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENcE: An Annuity Bond never requires) 
reinvestment. - 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the highest) 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral? 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order.) 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved) 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely;_ 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment: 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers | 
fees or waste in legal contests. 7 
6. Strzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause of Curist: An Annuity ] 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the) 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in build 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and) 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat-" 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











